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CHAPTER  I. 


SIMPLE  TESTING. 


Fig.  1. 


1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  measurements  of  any  kind,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  certain  standard  units  with  which  to  make 
comparisons.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  length,  or  weight,  we 
have  as  standards  the  foot  and  the  pound.  Some  of  the  units 
are  dependent  upon  two  of  the  other  units ;  the  unit  of  '*  work," 
for  6x%mple,  is  the  foot-pound,  or  the  work  done  in  raising  a 
pound  1  foot  high.  Now  in  electrical  measurements  we  require 
units  of  a  like  character.  Those  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
chiefly  are  eUctramoiwe  force,  the  unit  of  which  is  called  the  volt ; 
remUmee^  the  unit  of  which  is  the  ohm  ; 
abo  we  have  the  unit  of  current,  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  two  foregoing 
unita,  and  which  is  called  the  ampere. 

2.  If  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  be 
joined  by  a  conductor  a  current  will 
flow,  and  the  strength  of  this  current 
will  vary  direcUy  as  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery,  and  inversely  as 
the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  This 
relation  is  known  as  "  Ohm's  law."  If 
the  electromotive  force  is  expressed  in 
volts  and  the  resistance  in  ohms,  then 
the  resulting  current  will  be  in  amperes. 

3.  Suppose  now  a  battery  of  a  resistance  r  and  electromotive 
force  B,  a  galvanometer  of  a  resistance  G,  and  a  wire  of  a 
resistance  £  be  ioined  up  in  circuit,  as  shown  by  Pig.  1.    By 
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the  foregoing  law,  tbe  strength  of  current  C,  which  will  flo\^ 
out  of  the  battery  and  through  the  galyanometer,  will  be 

The  current,  in  flowing  through  the  galvanometer,  produo* 
a  deflection  of  its  needle,  which  deflection  will  remain  constai 
provided  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  and  also  th 
resistances  remain  constant.     If  now  R  be  a  wire  whose  re- 
sistance we  require  to  find,  and  which  we  can  replace  by 
another  wire  the  value  of  whose  resistance  can  be  varied  a1 
pleasure,  then  by  adjusting  this  latter  so  that  the  deflection  oi 
the  galvanometer  needle  becomes  tbe  same  as  it  was  before^he 
change  of  resistances  was  made,  this  resistance  gives  the  value 
of  our  unknown  resistance  E. 

This  method  of  testing,  known  as  the  substitution  method, 
although  exceedingly  simple,  is  a  very  good  and  accurate  one 
if  a  little  ordinary  care  be  taken  in  making  it.  Its  oorrectnesfi 
is  only  limited  by  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  to  small 
changes  of  strength  in  the  current  affecting  it,  and  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  variable  resistance  can  be  adjusted. 

It  should  bp  mentioned,  however,  that  for  reasons  which  yrjM 
become  obvious  when  the  subject  of  testing  is  gone  further  into, 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  used  in  making 
a  test  of  the  kind  should  be  small  compared  with  the  resistance 
being  measured. 

4.  Next,  suppose  the  galvanometer  to  have  its  scale  sc 
graduated  that  the  number  of  divisions  on  it  will,  by  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle,  accurately  represent  the  comparative 
strength  (C)  of  currents  which  may  pass  through  it.  Let  the 
battery,  galvanometer,  and  resistance  be  joined  up  as  at  firstj 
then,  as  before. 

Now  remove  B,  and  insert  any  other  known  :  enstance  p,  in  ite 
place.    Calling  the  new  strength  of  current,  Ci,  then 

^'^p+f+G-'  or,B  =  C,(p+r-f  G). 
But  we  have  seen  that  E  =  C  (B  -f  r  +  G),  therefore 
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tliatifl 

B  =  §^(P  +  r  +  G)  -  (r  +  G).  [1] 

Now,  as  we  have  supposed  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer 
peedle  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  strengths  of  current 
^hidi  produce  them,  we  may,  instead  of  C  and  Ci,  write  in  our 
formulae  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle  which  those 
strengths  produce.  Galling,  then,  a  the  deflection  obtained 
with  the  strength  0,  and  a^  that  with  the  strength  Ci,  our 
formula  [1]  becomes 

E  =  ^(p  +  r  +  G)-(r  +  G).  [2] 

In  order  to  find  R,  it  is  necessary  to  know  G,  which  is  usually 
marked  on  the  galvanometer  by  the  manufacturer,  r  also 
muBt  be  known,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  value 
accurately,  it  is  best  to  use  a  battery  whose. resistance  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  other  resistances  in  the  circuit, 
and  which  may  consequently  be  neglected ;  in  this  case  we  may 
write  our  formula 

B  =  ^0>  +  G)-G.  [3] 

Having  then  obtained  a  with  B  and  ax  with  p,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  R. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms,  and  a 
battery  whose  resistance  could  be  neglected,  we  obtained  with 
a  resistance  B  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  re- 
sistance of  200  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  30  divisions  (a,).  What 
was  the  unknown  resistance  B  ? 

on 

B  =  ^  (200  +  100)  -  100  =  350  ohms, 

5.  Next,  suppose  it  is  required  to  fiind  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer.  ^ 

From  equation  [3J,  by  multiplying  up,  we  find  that 

Ba  =  poi  +  Gai  —  G(i, 

by  arranging  the  quantities  Digitized  by  Google 

G  a,  —  G  o  =  B  a  —  p  ai, 
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or 

G  (oi  —  a)  =  R  a  —  p  aj, 

therefore 

Qx  —  a  *•    -" 

If,  then,  with  a  known  resistance  B,  we  obtain  a  deflection  of 
a  divisions,  and  with  a  known  resistance  p  we  obtain  a  deflection 
of  a,  divisions,  we  can  determine  O. 

For  example. 

With  a  galyanometer  (O^  and  a  batteiy  whose  resistance 
could  be  neglected,  we  obtained  with  a  resistance  of  850  ohms 
(K)  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  resistance  of 
^00  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  80  divisions  (04).  What  was  the 
resistance  ot  the  galvanometer? 

^       360  X  20- 200  X  80      ,^^   ^ 

Q  — =  lOQ  ohms. 

30-20 

6.  Lastly,  when  the  resistance  of  onr  battery  is  considerable, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  its  value,  from  equation  [2]  by  multi- 
plying up,  we  find 

Ra=  poi+ro,  +  Ga,  —  ro  —  Go, 
by  arranging  the  quantities 


or 
that  is 


rai  —  ra  =  Ra—  pai  —  Gai+Go, 

r  (ttj  —  o)  =  R  a  —  p  oi  —  G  (ai  —  a), 

R  a  —  p  oi 


-G.  [5] 


Of  —  a 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G\ 
and  a  batterv  (r),  we  obtained  with  a  resistance  in  circuit  oi 
300  ohms  (R)  a  deflection  of  30  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  resist- 
ance in  circuit  of  150  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  40  divisions  (a,) 
What  was  the  resistance  of  the  battery? 

300  X  30  -  150  X  40     ^^'^^'^^fl^S'^ 
r  =  40^730""^ ^^^  =  ^^^  ^^^^' 
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7.  The  formtdsB  may  be  oonfiiderably  simplified  if  we  so 
adjust  our  resistances  that  one  deflection  becomes  half  the  other, 

or,  in  other  words,  if  we  make  a  =  ~.    Formula  [3]  for  deter- 

2 

mining  any  resistance  then  becomes 

B  =  5(p  +  G)-G  =  2p+2G-G. 

2 
that  is 

B  =  2p  +  G. 

8.  Similarly  we  should  find  that  formula  [4]  for  determining 
the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  becomes 

G»E-2/); 

and  fixrmula  [5]  for  determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery, 

r=R-(2p  +  G); 

B  being  in  all  cases  the  resistance  which  sives  the  small  deflec- 
tion, and  p  being  the  smaller  resistance  which  doubles  it. 

9.  When  the  resistance  we  have  to  measure  is  very  high  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  battery  used 
for  measuring,  then  in  our  equation 

B  =  5(p  +  r  +  G)-(r  +  G). 

a 

we  may  practically,  especially  when  great  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment is  not  required,  put  G  as  well  as  r  equal  to  0,  in  which 
case, 

K  =  -p. 
a 

To  measure  a  resistance  according  to  this  formula,  we  should 
first  join  up,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1,  our  battery,  galvanometer, 
and  standard  resistance,  as  it  is  called,  which  in  our  formula  is 
p;  and  having  noted  the  deflection  a,,  should  multiply  the 
latter  by  p ;  this  gives  us  what  is  called  the  constant.  K  (the 
resistance  to  be  determined)  is  then  inserted  in  the  place  of  p ;  a 
new  deflection  a  is  obtained,  by  which  we  divide  the  constant, 
and  thus  get  the  value  of  B. 

This  method  of  measuring  resistances  is  the  one  generally 
employed  in  taking  tests  for  instdaiion  resistance  of  telegraph 
linctL.  the  fitandard  refdataTK^  o  beinfif  usuallv  1000  ohms. 
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When  the  iDsnlation  resistanoes  of  several  lines  are  to  be 
measured,  the  constant  would  first  be  taken  and  worked  out, 
and  the  several  lines  to  be  measured  being  inserted  one  after 
the  other  in  the  plaoe  of  the  resistance  p,  the  deflectiuns  are 
noted ;  then  the  constant  being  divided  by  the  several  deflec- 
tions, the  resistances  are  thus  obtained. 

For  example. 

With  a  battery,  a  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance  of  1000 
ohms  (p)  in  circuit,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (a,), 
then 

Constant  =  1000  x  20  =  20000. 

Taking  away  our  resistance  and  inserting 

Wire  No.  1,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  5  divisions 
»»        ^»  >»  »»  ^        »> 

j»        ^>  »»  »»  *^        >» 

The  resistance  of  our  wires  would  then  be 

No.  1,  20000  -T-    5  =  4000  ohms. 
„    2,  20000  -7-    6  =  3333      „ 
„    3,  20000  -M2  =  1666      „ 
„    4,  20000  -T-    3  =  6666      „ 

These  results  are  the  total  insulation  resistanoes  of  the  wires, 
which  may  be  of  various  lengths.  To  get  comparative  results, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  obtain  the  insulation  I'esistanoe  of  some  unit 
length  of  each  wire,  such  as  a  mile. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  greater  the  length  of 
the  wire  the  greater  will  be  the  leakage,  and  consequently  the 
lees  will  be  the  insulation  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
resistance  will  vary  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire.  To 
obtain,  then,  the  insulation  resistance,  or  insulation  as  it  is 
simply  called,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  the  total 
insulation  by  the  length  of  wire.  Thus,  for  example,  if  No.  1 
wire  was  100  miles  long,  its  insulation  per  mile  would  be 
4000  X  100  =  400,000  ohms.  It  is  usual  to  fix  a  standard 
insulation  per  mile,  and  if  the  residt  is  below  that  standard, 
the  line  is  considered  faulty.  200,000  Ohms  per  mile  is  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

10.  The  rule  of  multiplying  the  total  insulation  by  the 
mileage  of  the  wire  to  get  the  insulation  per  mile  is  not  strictly 
correct,  more  especially  for  long  lines,  as  it  assumes  that  the 
leakage  is  the  same  at  every  point  along  the  line.     This,  how- 
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ever,  is  (dearly  not  the  case,  as  a  little  of  the  current  leaking 
ont  at  one  point  leaves  a  smaller  quantity  to  leak  ont  at  the 
next.  In  met,  we  really  measure  the  last  portion  of  tlie  line 
^th  a  weaker  battery  than  we  do  the  Erst.  The  true  law  is, 
however,  somewhat  complex,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter.* 
11.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  galvanometer  deflections 
to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  cnrrents  producing  them,  but 
in  no  galvanometer  is  this  the  case  if  the  deflections  are  measured 
in  degreet;  in  such  a  case  they  are  proportional  to  some  function 
of  those  degeee,  such  as  the  tangent.  Thus,  if  we  were  reading 
off  the  scale  of  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer,  that  is  to  say 
a  galvanometer  in  which  the  strengths  of  currents  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angle  of  deflection  which 
those  currents  produce,  we  should  have  to  find  the  tangents  of 
thoee  d^reee  of  deflection  before  multiplying  and  dividing. 

F'or  exawtple. 

If  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  we  obtained  with  our 
standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms  a  deflection  of  20^  and  with 
the  nnknowu  resistance  (B)  a  deflection  of  15'',  we  should  have 

tan  20O  X  1000  _  -364  x  1000  ^  ^3^3  ^^^ 


B  = 


tan  15** 


•268 


When  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  of  tele- 
graph, having  taken  the  constant,  we  sho  ild  join  up  our  instru- 
ments and  line,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.    In  making  a  measurement 


Fig.  2. 


^TvmlajtBdL 


of  this  kind,  it  is  usual  to  have  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery 
to  earth,  so  that  a  negative  (zinc)  current  flows  out  to  the  line, 
as  a  zinc  cnrrent  will  show  best  any  defective  insulation  in  the 
wire,  a  positive  current  having  the  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
teaUmg  a  fieiult  up,  more  especiallv  if  the  defect  is  in  any  under- 
groond  work  which  may  be  in  the  circuit.        itized  by  Google 

♦  See  Appendix. 
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The  foregoing  method  of  measnrement  is,  as  a  mle,  sufficiently 
fiusourate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Greater  accuracy  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  with  but  little  extra  trouble  by  allowing  for 
the  resistance  of  our  battery  and  galvanometer  in  the  following 
manner: — 

Instead  of  multiplying  the  conatarU  deflection  by  the  1000 
ohms  standard  resistance,  multiply  it  by  1000  plus  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  and  battery,  and  having  divided  the 
result  by  the  deflection  obtained  with  the  line  wire  in  circuit, 
subtract  from  the  result  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
battery. 

Far  eooampU. 

With  a  standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter of  a  resistance  of  50  ohms,  and  a  battery  of  a  resistance  of 
100  ohms,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  80^  and  with  the  line  wire 
in  drouit  a  deflection  of  10^  What  was  the  exact  insulation 
resistance  of  the  line  ? 

Insulation)       tan  30^  (1000  +  50  +  100) 

resistance  f  = tan  10^ -  (^^  +  ^^^> 


tan  10 
•577  X  1150 


•176 


-  150  =  3760  ohms. 


When  a  large  number  of  wires  have  to  be  measured  for 
insulation  daily,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  table  con- 
structed on  the  following  plan : — 

Babth  Readinob. 


1° 

20 

3° 

4° 

20^ 

20852 

10428 

6945-0 

5205-0 

2lo 

21992 

10993 

7324-6 

5489-5 

220 

23146 

11570 

7709-3 

5Tn-9 

23° 

24318 

12155 

8099-5 

6070-2 

24° 

25507 

12750 

8495-5 

6367  1 

In  this  table  the  first  vertical  column  represents  the  deflec- 
tions in  degrees  obtained  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  through 
a  standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  and  the  top  row  of  degrees 
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are  die  deflectiooB  obtained  with  the  line  wire  in  circuit.  The 
nombeTB  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  vertical  with  a  hori- 
zontal column  give  the  resistances  corresponding  to  those 
deflections,  these  resistances  being  calculated  from  the  formula 

Insulation  |  _  tan  constant  reading  x  1000 
resistance  5  "  tan  earth  reading 

Thus  the  eonstcmt  deflection,  or  reading,  with  the  1000  ohms 
standard  resistance  being  22°,  and  the  deflection  with  the  line 
wire  (the  earth  reading)  being  2°^  the  resistance  required  is  seen 
at  a  glance  to  be  11,570  ohms. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  intricate  systems  of  measure- 
ment, we  will  consider  some  of  the  instruments  which  would  be 
used  in  making  measurements  such  as  we  have  described. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RESISTANCE  COILS. 

12.  The  essential  points  of  a  good  set  of  resistance  coils  are, 
that  they  should  not  vary  their  resistance  appreciably  through 
change  of  temperature,  and  that  they  should  be  accurat^y 
adjusted  to  the  standard  units,  which  adjustment  ought  to  be 
such  that  not  only  should  each  individual  coil  test  according  to 
its  marked  value,  but  the  total  value  of  all  the  coils  together 
should  be  equal  to  the  numerical  sum  of  their  marked  values. 
It  will  be  frequently  found  in  imperfectly  adjusted  coils  that 
although  each  individual  coil  may  test,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
correctly,  yet  when  tested  altogether  t^eir  total  value  will  be 
one  or  two  units  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  their  individual 
values ;  because  although  an  error  of  a  fraction  of  a  unit  may 
not  be  perceptible  in  testing  each  C(»il  individually,  yet  the 
accumulated  error  may  be  comparatively  large. 

The  wire  of  the  coils  is  either  of  platinum-silver  alloy  or  of 
German  silver ;  the  former  material  has  the  advantage  that  its 
resistance  changes  but  very  slightly  by  variation  of  temperature ; 
this  variation  not  amounting  to  more  than  *031  per  cent,  per 
degree  centigrade.  Platinum-silver  is,  however,  rather  ex- 
pensive, and  consequently,  where  the  highest  possible  accuracy 
is  not  of  great  importance,  German  silver,  whose  percentage  of 
resistance  variation  per  degree  centigrade  is  *044,  is  used. 
Kecently  a  new  metallic  compound  called  platinoid^  which  is  a 
combination  of  tun^ten,  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  F.  W .  Martino.  This  alloy,  besides  being  very 
inexpensive,  has  a  lower  co-efficient  of  resistance  variation  by 
change  of  temperature  than  even  platinum-silver,  this  percentage 
being  as  low  as  *021  per  degree  centigrade;  it  is  therefore 
likely  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

The  wire  is  usually  insulated  by  two  coverings  of  silk,  and 
is  wound  double  on  ebonite  bobbins,  the  object  of  the  double 
winding  being  to  eliminate  the  extra  current  which  would  be 
induced  in  the  coils  if  the  wire  were  wound  on  single.  By 
double  winding,  the  current  flows  in  two  opposite  directions  on 
the  bobbin,  the  portion  in  one  direction  eliminating  the  in- 
ductive effect  of  the  portion  in  the  other  direction.    When 
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wonnd,  the  bobbins  are  saturated  in  hot  paraffin  wax,  which 
thoronghly  preserves  their  insulation,  and  prevents  the  silk 
covering  from  becoming  damp,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
partially  short  circuiting  the  coils  and  thereby  reducing  their 
resistance. 

The  small  resistances  are  made  of  thick  wire,  the  higher  ones 
of  thin  wire,  to  economise  space. 

When  bulk  and  weight  are  of  no  consequence,  it  is  better  to 
liave  all  the  coils  made  of  thick  wire,  more  especially  if  hieh 
battery  p6wer  is  used  in  testing,  as  there  is  less  liability  of  the 
coils  to  become  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  current  though 
tbem. 

The  individual  resistances  of  a  set  of  coils  are  generally  of 
sudi  values  that,  by  properly  combining  them,  any  resistance 
from  1  to  10,000  can  be  obtained.  One  arrangement  in  general 
use  has  coils  of  the  following  values :  1,  2,  2,  5,  10,  10,  20,  50, 
100, 100,  200,  500, 1000, 1000,  2000,  5000  ohms. 

These  numbers  enable  any  resistance  from  1  to  10,000  to  be 
obtained,  using  a  minimum  number  of  coils  without  fractional 
values.  With  these  numbers,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
Utile  difficulty  to  see  at  once  what  coils  it  is  necessary  to  put 
into  circuit  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  resistance ;  and  as  it 
is  often  necessary  to  be  quick  in  changing  the 'resistances,  the 
following  numbers  are  frequently  used :  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  20,  30, 
40,  100,  200,  300,  400,  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000,  which  enables 
any  particular  resistance,  that  is  required  to  be  inserted,  to  be 
Been  almost  at  a  glance. 

The  way  in  which  the  different  coils  are  put  in  circuit  is 
shown  by  rig.  3.  The  ends  of  the  several  resistances,  c,  c,  c,  •  •  •  • 
are  connected  between  the  brass  blocks,  6,  &,  6,  *  *  *  * .  Any  of  the 


FiQ.  3. 


\ 


coils  can  then  be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  between  the  first  and 
last  blocks,  by  inserting  plugs,  jp,  as  shown,  which  short-circuit 
the  coils  between  them ;  thus,  if  all  the  plugs  were  inserted, 
there  would  be  no  resistance  in  circuit,  and  if  all  the  plugs  were 
out»  all  the  coils  would  be  in  circuit. 
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13.  There  are  varions  ways  of  arranging  the  coils  in  sets ; 
one  of  the  most  common  is  that  shown  in  outline  by  Fig.  4,  and 
in  general  view  by  Fig.  6.  This  form  is  much  used  in  sub- 
marine cable  testing.  The  brass  blocks,  here  shown  in  plan, 
are  screwed  down  to  a  plate  of  ebonite  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  box  in  which  the  coils  are  enclosed.  The  ebonite  bobbins 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  ebonite  top,  the  ends  of  the 
wires  being  fixed  to  the  screws  which  secure  the  brass  blcK)ks. 
The  holes  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  brass  blocks  are  oon- 
venient  for  holding  the  plugs  that  are  not  in  use. 

Fio.  4. 


t 


S 

I  2        8        3  to        IP      20     SO^ 


Fia.  5. 


It  will  be  seen  that  six  terminals.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  provided ; 
when  we  only  require  to  put  a  resistance  in  circuit,  the  two 
terminals  D  and  E  would  be  used.  The  use  of  the  other  ter- 
minals and  of  the  movable  brass  strap  S,  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

14.  In  using  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  one  or  two  precautions 
are  necessary. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  brass  shanks  of  the 
plugs  are  clean  and  bright,  as  the  insertion  of  a  dirty  plug  will 
not  entirely  short-circuit  the  coil  it  is  intended  to  cut  out.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  before  commencing  to  test,  to  give  the  plugs  a 
scrape  witn  a  piece  of  glass  or  emery  paper,  taking  care  to  rub 
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off  any  grains  of  grit  whicli  may  remain  sticking  to  them  after 
this  has  been  done. 

When  a  plug  is  inserted,  it  should  not  be  simply  pushed  into 
the  hole,  but  a  twisting  motion  should  be  given  it  in  doing 
80y  diat  good  contact  may  be  ensured ;  too  much  force  should 
not  be  used,  as  the  ebonite  tops  may  thereby  be  twisted  oft  in 
extracting  the  plugs.  Care  also  should  be  taken  that  the 
neighbouiing  plugs  are  not  loosened  by  the  fingers  catching 
them  during  the  operation  of  shifting  a  plug. 

Before  commencing  work  it  is  as  well  to  give  all  the  plugs  a 
twist  in  the  holes,  so  as  to  ensure  that  none  of  them  are  left 
loose.  On  no  account  mast  the  plugs  be  greased  to  prevent 
their  sticking,  and  their  brass  shanks  should  be  touched  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  fingers. 

15.  For  taking  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  last  chapter,  such  an  elaborate  set  of 
coils  is  not  of  course  wanted.  A  single  coil  of  a  resistance  of 
1000  ohms  in  a  box  with  two  terminals,  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  coils  are  attached,  is  all  that  is  required. 

16.  One  of  the  most  useful  sets  of  coils  for  general  purposes 
is  represented  in  outline  by  Fig.  6,  and  in  general  view  by 
Kg  7.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  resistances,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  by  Fig.  4.  Two  kejs, . 
however,  are  provided  (drawn 
in  Fig.  6  in  elevation,  for  dis- 
tinctness).    The  contact  point 

^  of  th^  right-hand  key  is  con- 
nected, as  shown  bv  the  dotted 
line,  with  the  middle  brass 
block  of  the  upper  set  of  re- 
mstances,  the  terminal  B'  at  the 
end  of  the  key  corresponding 

in  fact,  when  the  key  is  pressed  down,  with  the  terminal  B 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  Hke  manner  the  terminal  A'  corresponds 
with  the  terminal  A.  In  the  place  of  the  movable  strap  of 
brass  between  A  and  D  (Fig.  4),  a  plug  marked  INF.  (infinity) 
h  provided,  which  answers  the  same  purpose ;  an  infinity  plug 
is  also  placed  at  the  first  bend  of  the  coils  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  figure. 

T\lien  we  require  simply  to  insert  a  resistance  in  a  circuit, 
we  should  use  tke  terminals  A'  and  £,  the  left-hand  key  being 
pressed  down  when  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
to  be  noted.    The  current  can  thus  be  conveniently  cut  off  or 


Fig.  6. 
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put  on  when  required,  by  releasing  or  depressing  the  key. 
fihonld  be  taken  that  the  two  infinity  plags  are  firmly  in 


tli< 


Fig.  7. 


to  ensure  their  making  good  contact.  For  the  sam 
purpose  the  key  contacts  should  be  occasionally  touched  witi 
emery  paper  or  a  fine  file. 

Anotl^jr  set  of  coils,  known  as  the  "  Dial "  pattern,  is  repre 
sented  in  general  view  by  Fig.  8  ;  these  will  be  again  reforre< 


Fig.  8. 


to  hereafter  (Chapter  VIII).  In  this  pattern  (as  will  be  seen 
from  the  Fig.)  ten  brass  blocks  are  arranged  radially  around  a 
central  circular  block.  One  disadvantage  of  the  arrangement 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  on  which 
the  brass  blocks  are  mounted ;  in  a  somewhat  similar  pattern 
this  disadvantage  is  got  over  by  substituting  a  rectangular  bar 
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for  the  central  circular  block,  and  arranging  five  of  the  brass 
blocks  in  a  row  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other  side  of  the  same. 
Bj  this  arrangement  a  piece  of  rag  can  easily  be  passed  between 
the  blocks  and  the  central  bar,  and  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  on 
which  the  blocks  and  bar  are  mounted  be  readily  cleaned. 

Slide  Eesistance  Coils. 

17.  Fig.  9  shows  the  principle  of  this  method  of  arranging 
Besistance  Coils. 

The  coils,  which  are  generally  all  of  equal  value,  are  connected 
between  brass  blocks,  as  in  Fig.  3,  but  instead  of  plugs  being 

Fio.  9.^ 

inserted  between  the  blocks  to  cut  the  various  coils  out  of  circuit, 
a  sliding  piece,  B^  is  provided  which  can  be  moved  along  a  rod 
with  which  it  is  in  connection.  The  slider  has  a  sj^ring  fixed 
to  it  which  presses  against  the  brass  blocks ;  it  is  evident,  then, 
that  anv  required  resistance  can  be  inserted  between  A  and  B, 
that  is  I)etween  A  and  a  terminal  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  rod,  by 
simply  sliding  the  piece  B  along  the  rod. 

Tbe  object  of  arranging  the  coils  in  this  manner  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  enable  the  ratio  of  A  B  to  BC  to  be  varied,  whilst 
the  sum  of  the  two,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  length,  A  C,  remains 
ooDstant ;  this  is  sometimes  required  to  be  done. 
_  These  ooOs  are  sometimes  set  in  a  circle  instead  of  a  straight 
» the  contact-piece  B  being  a  spring  forming  a  radius  of  the 
This  is  a  very  compact  and  useful  arrangement. 
For  some  tests  a  long  straight  wire  of  German  silver  or 
metallic  compound  is  employed  in  the  place  of  the 
ice  coils.  It  is  important  that  this  wire  should  be  made 
cf  •  perfectly  uniform  alloy,  and  should  be  of  the  same  diameter 
^  ighout,  so  that  its  resistance  may  be  directly  proportional 
\  length  ;  thus,  if  the  slider  were  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
the  resistance  on  each  side  should  be  exactly  the  same. 
If^  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  required  to  use  a  long  wire 
of  this  kind,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  it  straight;  in 
sudii  a  case,  therefore,  the  wiie  is  wound  spirally  on  a  cylinder 
of  ebonite  or  other  insulating  material,  the  two  ends  being  con- 
nected to  the  metal  axes,  these  latter  being  in  connection  with 
temiinals.  The  sliding  contact-piece  is  moved  along  parallel 
with  the  axes  of  the  cylinder  by  a  screw  which  gears  with  the 
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cylinder,  and  whioli  is  therefore  revolved  by  the  handle  which 
turns  the  latter ;  the  contact  of  the  slider  with  the  wire  is  made 
when  required  by  pressing  the  former  with  the  finger.  The 
arrangement,  in  fact,  is  a  modified  form  of  Jacobi's  Eheostat. 

The  Thomson-Jolin  BheosiaL 

19.  This  apparatus,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  10,  has  been 
recently  devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr.  P.  Jolin,  of 
Bristol,  and  is  a  valuable  modification  of  the  original  rheostat 
of  Wheatstone,  the  apparatus  being  entirely  free  from  the 
defects  which  characterised  the  latter  instrument. 


In  the  new  rheostat  the  wire  is  guided  between  the  cylinders, 
so  as  to  be  laid  on  them  spirally,  by  means  of  a  travelling  nut 
on  a  long  screw.  The  screw  is  turned  by  the  handle,  and  carries 
a  toothed  wheel  which  gears  into  two  other  toothed  wheels; 
one  of  the  latter  turns  one  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  other  a 
loose  shaft  carrying  the  other  cylinder ;  a  spring  fixed  to  this 
shaft  acts  on  the  last-named  cylinder  which  surrounds  it  on  the 
principle  of  the  main  spring  of  a  watch.  By  this  arrangement 
the  wire  is  kept  tightly  stretched  and  the  barrels  can  be  turned 
backwards  or  forwards  without  the  wire  becoming  slack.  The 
guiding  nut  is  also  arranged  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  screw 
shaft  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  so  prevent  the  possibility  of 
over-winding ;  it  also  carries  an  index,  which  moves  along  a 
graduated  scale  and  indicates  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on 
the  insulating  cylinder. 

The  conducting  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  both  of  "  platinoid," 
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a  metallic  alloy  wUch  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  whicli 
has  properties  which  make  it  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  has  very  high  electric  resistance,  very  small  temperature 
variation  of  resistance  (as  has  previously  been  pointed  out  on 
p.  10),  and  it  remains  with  its  surface  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
untarnished  in  the  air.  On  account  of  the  last-named  property, 
the  contact  between  the  wire  and  the  conducting-cylinder,  is  as 
perfect  as  can  be  desired ;  and  continuity  of  action,  which 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  old  Wheatstone  instrument,  is 
(according  to  Sir  William  Thomson)  absolutely  complete. 

•  20.  It  is  evident  that  a  much  finer  adjustment  of  resistance 
can  be  obtained  by  the  slide  wire  than  by  the  slide  resistance 
coils,  but  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the  smallness 
of  its  diameter  must  be  limited,  it  does  not  admit  of  very  large 
variations  of  resistance  being  obtained.  By  combining,  how- 
ever, a  slide-wire  resistance  with  plug  resistance  coils,  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over,  though  in  tests  which  we  shall 
describe  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  slide  coils. 

21.  Slide  resistance  coils,  though  very  convenient,  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  varying  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  in 
the  manner  described ;  for  it  is  evident  that  A  B  and  B  C  could 
be  two  sets  of  resistance  coils  in  which,  to  adopt  the  slide 
resistance  principle,  the  resistances  would  have  to  be  increased 
in  one  set  and  diminished  in  the  other,  or  vice  versd^  care  being 
taken  that  the  same  resistance  is  added  in  one  set  as  is  taken 
out  in  the  other. 


\  ^- 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

GALVANOMETERS. 

22.  For  the  class  of  tests  in  which  it  is  required,  by  adjusting 
certain  resistances,  either  to  bring  the  needle  to  zero,  or  to  the 
same  deflection  in  making  two  measurements,  as  described  on 
pages  1  and  2,  a  galvanometer  having  its  scale  graduated  to 
degrees  would  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  provided  with  an 
astatic  pair  of  needles  suspended  by  a  cocoon  fibre,  the  end  of 
the  latter  being  attached  to  a  piece  of  metal  connected  to  a 
screw  by  the  twisting  of  which  the 
Fio.  11.  needles  can  be  lowered  down  on  to  the 

coil,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  the  fibre  beine  fractured  when  the 
instrument  has  to  be  moved  about.  Such 
an  instrument  is  shown  by  Fig.  11. 

When  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  it 
should  be  placed  on  a  firm  table,  and  the 
screw  connected  to  the  fibre  turned  until 
the  needles  swing  clear  of  the  coiL  The 
instrument  should  then  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  top  needle  stands 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  zero  points. 
It  should  next  be  carefully  levelled  by 
means  of  the  levelling  screws  attached 
to  its  base,  until  the  metal  axis  which 
connects  the  two  needles  together  is 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  the 
scale-card  through  .which  it  passes. 

The  adjustment  of  the  needles  to  zero 
is  much  facilitated  in  the  instrument  by 
making  the  coil  movable  about  the  centre  of  the  scale-card  by 
means  of  a  simple  handle  attached  direct  to  the  coil.  The  final 
touch  can  thus  be  given  without  shaking  the  needles,  which 
would  render  exact  adjustment  difficult. 

In  some  galvanometers  there^  is  a  scale  graduated  to  degrees 
attached  to  the  coil,  so  that  the  angle  through  which  it  is  turned 
can  be  seen  if  required.  This  scale  is  employed  when  using  the 
instrument  as  a  Sine  galvanometer. 
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Thb  SnfE  Galvanometer. 

23.  We  "befoTe  stated  that  the  strengths  of  currents  prodacing 
certain  deflections  are  not  directly  proportional  to  those  deflec- 
tions, but  to  some  function  of  them,  such  as  the  tangent  In 
measuring  strengths  of  currents  by  means  of  a  sine  galvanometer 
we  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  needle  is  first  adjusted  to  zero.  The  current  whose 
strength  is  to  be  measured  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  and  a 
deflection  of  the  needle  produced.  The  coU  is  now  turned 
round ;  this  causes  the  needle  to  diverge  still  more  with  respect 
to  the  stand  of  the  instrument,  but  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  coil  becomes  less  the  farther  the  latter  is  turned,  and 
Anally  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  needle  is  again  parallel 
to  the  coil — ^ihat  is,  its  ends  are  again  over  the  zero  points  on 
the  scale-card.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  deflective  action 
of  the  coil  on  the  needle  is  always  the  same,  provided  the  current 
strength  does  not  vary,  but  the  farther  the  needle  moves  from 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  greater  becomes  its  tendency  to 
return  to  that  meridian,  and  finally  when  the  needle  becomes 
parallel  to  the  coil,  the  deflective  force  of  the  latter  exactly 
balances  the  reactive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

The  strength  of  the  current  which  produces  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  will  then  be  directly  proportional  to  the  tine  of  the 
andie  through  which  the  coil  has  been  turned. 

The  sine  galvanometer,  though  but  rarely  used,  is  a  very 
accurate  instrument,  in  so  far  that  its  results  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  shape  of  the  coil,  size  of  the  needle,  &o.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  is  to  see  that  when  the  needle  is  at 
zero  at  starting  it  is  brought  back  exactly  to  zero.  Indeed  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  starting  point  be  zero — ^the 
law  of  the  sines  holds  good  if  the  needle  be  at,  say,  5°  when  com- 
mencing, but  in  this  case,  by  the  turning  of  the  coU,  the  needle 
must  be  brought  back  to  5^  and  not  to  zero. 

The  Tangent  Gaxvanometeb. 

24.  The  tangent  galvanometer,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
useftil  and  convenient  instrument  for  general  purposes,  consists 
essentially  of  coils  of  wire  wound  in  a  deep  groove  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circular  ring,  a  magnetic  needle  being  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  latter  over  a  graduated  circle.  The  length 
of  this  needle  must  be  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the 
coils  so  as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  current  on  the  needle  being  the  same  at  whatever  angle  the 

o  2 
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needle  may  be  with  respect  to  the  coil.  Theoretically  to  effect 
this  result,  the  magnet  should  be  a  mere  point,  but  this  is  of 
course  impossible,  and  practically  it  is  sufficient  for  the  coil  to 
be  eight  or  ten  t^mes  as  lafge  in  diameter  as  the  length  of  the 
needle.  Upon  the  influence  of  the  coil  on  the  needle  being 
the  same,  whatever  angle  the  needle  takes  up  with  respect  to  it, 
depends  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  strengths  of  ciaT' 
rents  circulcUing  in  the  coil  are  directly  proportional  to  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needles.  For  a  6  or  7  inch  ring, 
a  needle  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  is  a  con- 
venient size,  and  gives  sufficiently  accurate  results  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  needle  must  be  so  placed  that  its 
central  point  is  at  the  axis  of  the  coils  and  also  in  the  same 
plane  with  them. 

26.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — 
Let  fi  «  be  the  needle  in  its  normal  position,  i.  e.  the 
position  where  it  is  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and 
also  parallel  to  the  ring  or  coils.  Let  n^  «,  be  the  position 
the  needle  takes  up  v4ien  deflected  by 
the  action  of  the  coils.  Draw  c  <2  at  right 
angles  to  n^  Si  making  c  ni  equal  to  ih  d ; 
draw  a  c  and  d  Oi  each  at  right  angles  to 
c  d;  also  draw  Wj  a  parallel  to  n  «  and 
ni  ai  at  right  angles  to  n^T  Now  the 
position  which  the  needle  takes  up  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  deflective  action  of 
.  the  coils  and  the  directive  force  of  the 
earth*s  magnetism  when  resolved  at  right 
angles  to  the  needle  are  equal  and  oppo- 
site in  effect.  The  first  of  these  foroes  f^ 
acts  at  right  angles  to  n  «,  and  the  second, 
/i  acts  parallel  to  n  s;  then  if  a  Hi  and 
Oi  ni  represent  the  forces  /,  and  /,  respec- 
tively, c  fh  and  d  n^  will  represent  the 
resolved  forces  at  right  angles  to  fH  Si,  which  forces  are  equal 
since  equilibrium  is  produced  ;  let  their  value  be/.  Now  since 
a  fii  is  parallel  to  n  o,  and  a  c  parallel  to  n,  o,  the  angle  e  n^  a  is 
equal  to  the  angle  a° ;  *  also  since  nj  Oi  is  perpendicular  to  n  o,  and 
nidia  perpendicular  to  tii  o  the  angle  Oj  fij  e2  is  equal  to  the  angle 
a°.    We  consequently  have 

/  =  /a  cos  a°,  and,/  =  /,  sin  a°, 
therefore 

f  cos  a°  =  /i  sin  a%d  by  Google 

♦  •  Euclid/  hook  i.,  prop.  34. 
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or 

^  sin  a®  o 

but/,  (the  directive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism)  is  oohstant, 
thei^ore  /,  (the  deflective  force  of  the  coiLi)  is  pro^rtional  to 
tan  a%  that  is  to  say,  tiie  current  strength,  C,  in  the  nng  or  ooila 
is  proportional  to  tan  a^,  *  or 

G  =  tan  a^  X  a  constant. 

26.  Fig.  13  shows  a  form  of  tangent  galvanometer  which 
is  used  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department.!  The  mag- 
netic needle  (which  is  j  of  an  inch  long)  has  a  long  pointer  of 
gilt  copper,  abont  five  inches  long,  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
it;  when  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  coil,  each  end  of  this 
pointer  is  over  the  zero  of  a  graduated  scale.  Oiie  of  tBese 
scales  is  divided  to  true  degrees,  and  the  other  to  numbers  pro- 
portional to  the  tangent  of  those  degrees,  so  that  if  we  read  off 
two  deflections  from  the  degrees  scale,  the  other  extremity  of  the 
pointer  will  indicate,  approximately,  numbers  proportional  to 
the  tangents  of  those  two  degrees  of  deflection. 

Now  as  the  strengths  of  currents  producing  certain  deflections 
m  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  degrees  of  those  deflec- 
tions, if  we  read  off  frx>m  the  degrees  scale  we  must,  as  we  have 
explained  in  Chapter  I.  (§  11\  reduce  the  degrees  to  tangents, 
mm  a  table  of  tangents4  before  working  out  a  formula  which 
has  reference  to  the  strengths  of  currents.  If,  however,  we  read 

*  PioTeflBor  J.  P.  Joule  and  ProfesBor  Jack  point  out  in  toI.  tL  pp.  135, 
147,  uid  151,  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Fhilo- 
aophkal  Society/  that  if  the  needle  be  of  a  considerable  length,  then  if  a^  be 
the  angle  of  deflection,  /  the  magMiic  length  of  the  needle  (generally  abont 
I  of  the  actual  lengUi),  and  d  the  magnetic  diameter  of  the  oou,  the  conectioD 
to  be  supplied  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is 

}(4tan«aP-l)^8in2i^, 

which  correction  is  additive  at  great  deflections,  and  subtractive  at  small 
ones.    At  a  certain  deflection  this  correction  Tanishos,  that  is  to  say  we  haye 

4  tan*  0°  -  1  =  0, 
or 

tan  a  =  J  =  tan  2G°  30'. 

f  The  exact  anangement  of  this  instrument  is  described' m  £}i»pter 
XXVIL 
t  Table  L 
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Fig.  13. 
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oflf  from  the  tangent  scale,  no  reduction  is  necessary,  and  the 
numbers  can  be  at  once  inserted  in  the  formula. 
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To  avoid  parallax  error,  in  conseqiience  of  the  needle  being 
elevated  above  the  scale,  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  fixed  close 
to  the  tangent  scale,  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  end  of  the 
needle  and  see  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  pointer  coincides 
with  the  pointer  itself,  we  know  that  we  are  looking  at  the  end 
of  the  pointer  perpendicularly  with  the  scale. 

As  the  instrument  is  generaUy  only  provided  with  a  looking- 
jrlass  near  the  tangent  scale,  it  is  necessary  when  reading  off 
from  the  degrees  scale  to  run  the  eye  aloug  the  pointer  to  the 
lookiDg-glass  end  and  see  whether  the  reflected  image  corre- 
sponds with  the  pointer  at  that  end ;  if  it  does,  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  we  look  at  the  degrees  scale  we  do  so  correctly. 

27.  Before  using  the  galvanometer  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
pointer  has  not  become  bent,  but  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnet,  and  that  when  suspended  it  turns  freely.  On  no 
accoant  should  the  magnet  suspension  be  oiled,  as  quite  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  is  intended  will  be  produced  by  so 
diAng.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  scale  is  in  its  proper 
position,  so  that  when  the  two  ends  of  the  pointer  are  over  the 
zero  points,  the  pointer  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  coils. 
The  correct  setting  of  the  position  of  the  scale  with  reference  to 
the  coil  is  a  mechanical  adjustment  which  when  once  properly 
effected  is  not  likely  to  alter ;  it  is,  however,  as  well  to  verify 
its  correctness  by  means  of  a  set  square  before  the  instrument  is 
brought  into  general  use.  The  pointer  attached  to  the  magnetic 
needfe  is  very  subject  to  accident,  and  is  often  badly  adjusted. 
The  Correctness  of  the  setting  can  be  verified  by  placing  the 
galvanometer  so  that  the  pointer  stands  at  zero,  and  then  send- 
ing a  corrent  through  the  coil  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other.  The  deflections  on  either  side  of  zero  in  this  case 
should  be  equal ;  if  they  are  not,  the  position  of  the  pointer 
relative  to  the  needle  should  be  readjusted  until  the  required 
equality  of  deflections  on  either  side  of  zero  is  obtained.  Care 
should  be  taken  when  making  this  adjustment  to  place  the 
instrument  dear  of  any  unequally  distributed  masses  of  iron, 
otherwibe  unequal  deflections  may  be  obtained  although  the 
pointer  and  magnet  are  oorrectly  set. 

Angle  of  Maximum  Sentitivenesa. 

28.  In  using  the  tangent  galvanometer  it  is  always  as  well  to 
avoid  obtaining  either  very  high  or  very  low  deflections.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  any  small  change  in  the  strength  of  a 
current  traversing  the  galvanometer  will  produce  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  needle  when  the  latter  stands  at  some  deflection 
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which  is  neither  very  high  or  very  low.  The  galvanometer 
is,  in  fact,  most  sensitive  when  the  needle  points,  under  the 
influence  of  a  current,  at  that  deflection. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  we  had  a  current  which  produced 
a  deflection  of  5%  and  this  current  was  increased  say  by  xV^ 
then  the  deflection  would  he  increased  to  5°  30',  because 

tan  5°:  tan  5° 30'::  1  :1^. 

Next  suppose  the  needle  stood  at  80^  and  the  current  was,  as 
before,  increased  by  ^th,  then  the  deflection  would  be  increased 
to  80°  64',  for 

tan  80°  :  tan  80°  54' : :  1  :  l^V  • 

Lastly,  let  us  suppose  the  needle  stood  at  43%  then  by  the 
increase  in  the  current  the  deflection  would  have  changed  to 
45°  43',  for 

tan  43°  :  tan  45°  43' : :  1  :  l^V- 

In  the  first  case,  then,  when  the  deflection  was  low,  the 
increase  was 

5°  30' -5°  =30'; 

in  the  second  case,  when  the  deflection  was  high, 
80°  54' -80°  =  54'; 

and  in  the  third  case,  when  the  deflection  was  of  a  medium 
value, 

45°  43'  -  43°  =  2°  43'. 

What,  then,  is  the  deflection  at  which  this  increase  is  greatest  ? 

The  point  to  be  determined  is,  what  deflection  is  increased 
most  by  any  small  alteration  in  the  current  producing  that 
deflection? 

If  C  be  a  current  giving  a  deflection  of  a,°,  and  Cj  a  current 
a  little  stronger,  say,  which  increases  this  deflection  to  (oi^  -j-  8°), 
we  have  to  find  what  value  given  to  ai°,  makes  $°  as  large  as 
possible  when  C  and  Ct  are  very  nearly  and  ultimately  equal. 

We  have 

C  :  Ci  ::  tan  ai°  :  tm  (a,  +  8°), 
therefore 

tan  (a,° +«»)  =  £' tan  a,°.  [A] 
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Now  we  have  to  make  S°  a  maximum,  supposmg  that  the 
foregoing  equation  holds  good. 
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Since  S°  is  to  be  a  maximnin,  tan  S°  must  also  be  a  maximum. 

Now 

fa„/,o  ,  «>x_   tana,°  +  tan8°  _  C  .         „ 
*^<«'  +*^>=l-tana,°taa6»-C**'''"* 


tlierefoTe 

n   «  O  _i_  ♦ati   ;5«>  —    _ 


tan  ai°  +  tan  y*  =  ^  tan  ai^  (1  -  tan  a^^  tan  8^), 


tbeiefore 

tan  S°  (l  +  J'  tan«  a°^  =  tan  a.»  (?i  -  l), 

thfiOiBfare 

We  have  then  to  find  what  value  of  tan  ai°  makes  this  fraction 
a  maTimiiTn,  and  this  we  shall  do  by  finding  what  value  makes 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  minimum.    Now 

0". 


ff'""°'(7;^»-\/r'""')'+Vff. 


tanai 
and  this  will  be  a  minimum  when 


Vur^°-\/§-'*--'°  =  «' 


that  is,  when 


1  =  ^^  tan*  ai^  or,  tan  a^^  =  ^-  ; 

n 

but  as  Ci  and  G  are  ultimately  equal,  r^  becomes  equal  to  1, 

tlierefbre 

tan  ai^  =  ^=  1  =  tan  46^ 

29.  We  see  then  that  in  order  to  make  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter as  sensitive  as  possible  we  should  obtain  the  deflection  of 
its  needle  as  near  45  as  possible ;  45^  is  in  fact  the  angle  of 
muudmmm  $ensitivenes8, 

JBrery  galvanometer  has  an  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness, 
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althoTigb  it  is  not  the  same  in  all.  The  angle  can,  however,  be 
found  experimentally  (see '  Calibration  of  Oalvanometers,'  p.  46), 
and  should  be  marked  on  the  instrument  for  future  reference. 

30.  If  we  require  to  adjust  two  currents  in  two  different 
measurements  so  that  they  should  be  equal  in  both  cases,  it 
is  evident  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to 
measure  them  should  in  each  case  show  the  same  deflection. 
In  making  the  two  measurements,  we  take  the  deflection 
obtained  by  one  current  as  the  standard,  and  then  in  making 
the  second  measurement  we  adjtist  the  current  untU  the  same 
deflection  is  obt>iined.  Now  the  accuracy  with  which  this 
current  can  be  adjusted  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
galvanometer  to  a  change  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  and 
we  have  seen  that  this  sensitiveness  is  at  a  maximum  when  the 
deflection  is  45°.  If,  therefore,  we  employ  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter for  such  a  test  as  that  just  mentioned,  we  should  endea- 
vour in  both  measurements  to  bring  the  needle  to  45°. 

31.  In  what  way  can  the  property  of  the  galvanometer  be 
taken  advantage  of  when  comparing  two  deflections  ? 

We  must  in  such  a  case  endeavour  to  obtain  both  deflections 
as  near  45°  as  possible.  To  do  this  we  should  have  to  get 
one  deflection  on  one  side,  and  the  other  deflection  on  the  other 
side,  of  45°.  But  then  the  question  arises,  should  we  get  the 
deflections  at  an  equal  distance  on  either  side,  or  one  closer  to 
the  45°  than  the  other,  and  if  so,  should  the  higher  or  the 
lower  deflection  be  the  closer  of  the  two  ? 

Now  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  dear  that  if  the  two 
deflections  in  question  are  taken  either  near  0°  or  90°,  they  will 
be  much  closer  together  than  if  they  were  taken  near  45°,  for 
the  reason  that  the  tangents  of  high  or  low  deflections  differ 
more  widely  from  one  another  than  do  the  tangents  of  medium 
deflections.  But  we  have  shown  that  when  deflections  are  high 
or  low,  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
producing  those  deflections  has  less  effect  than  when  the  do- 
flections  are  of  a  medium  valae.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  get  the  deflections  as  wide  apart  as 
possible. 

Let  then  tan  0°  represent  the  stronger,  and  tan  ^°  the  weaker 
current,  and  let  one  current  be  n  times  as  strong  as  the  other. 
We  then  have  to  find  what  values  of  ff^  and  ^°  make 

e°-0° 
a  maximum,  supposing  that  ,.g,^^,  .^ Google 

tan  e°  =  n  tan  0°. 
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If  in  the  last  investigation  we  substitute  eP^<l>^  for  8**,  ^°  for  a^^ 

and  II  for  J^  we  can  see  that  in  order  to  get  the  required  result 

We  must  make 

tan*°=  --i^, 
Vn 


and,  since  tan  e°  =  n  tan  ^^ 


n 


tane°  =-p==:Vn. 
V  n 

If  one  current  strength  is  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  other, 
tliwi  n  =  2 ;  consequently, 

tane^  =  V~2  =  1-41421  =  tan  64°  44'  =  tan  64}°, 
and 

tan  ^°  =  j^  =  -70711  =  tan  36*^  16'  =  tan  36i°. 

These  then  are  the  deflections  that  theoretically  it  is  best  to 
obtain  in  making  a  test  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  in  which 
one  current  is  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  the  other.  But  practi- 
cally we  may  make  the  deflections  56°  and  35J°,  as  these  are 
more  convenient  to  adjust  to,  and  tan  66°  is,  within  1',  exactly 
double  tan  36^°. 

If  we  examine  the  theoretical  deflections  54°  44' and  36°  16' 
it  will  be  seen  that 

54°  44'  -  45°  =  9°  44', 
and 

46°  -  36°  16'  =  9°  44', 

or  in  other  words,  the  angular  deflections  on  either  side  of  46^ 
are  in  this  case  the  same.    Let  us  then  see  whether  they  are  so 
when  n  has  any  value  other  than  2. 
The  angular  deflection  between  46°  and  6°  will  be 

e°  -  46°, 
hat  between  46°  and  ^°y 

46°  -  <^°, 


aowtan(e°-45°)=f^^^/o; 
andtan(46°-.*°)=;-J^:; 
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but  we  know,  since 


ihat 


tan  e°  =  ^Jn  and  tan  ^°  =  — =» 


tan^^  = 


tane^' 
that  is 

^  "  tan^      tan  e°  -  1 

1  -J i_^ 

^  tane° 
that  is 

tan  (45°  -  <^°)  =  tan  (f  -  45°), 
or 

45°-0°  =  e°- 45°; 

showing  that  these  angular  deflections  are  the  same  whatever 
be  the  value  of  n. 

This  is  a  very  useful  fact,  as  it  shows  that  when  we  are 
making  a  test  in  which  two  deflections  are  involved  whose 
relative  values  are  unknown,  we  should  so  adjust  the  resist- 
ances, <&c.,  that  the  deflections  are  obtained,  as  near  as  possible, 
at  equal  distances  on  eillier  side  of  45°. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  CandiUonsfor  tmng  the  Tangent  Chdvanameter, 

32.  When  a  test  is  made  in  which  only  one  deflection  is  con- 
cerned, then  that  deflection  should  be  as  near  45°  as  possible. 

If  there  are  two  deflections  to  be  dealt  with,  then  tnese  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  45°. 
If  one  of  these  deflections  is  to  be  double  the  other,  then  55°  and 
35^°  are  the  most  convenient  to  employ. 

33.  Although  it  is  usual  to  take  the  readings  on  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  starting  with  the  pointer  at  the  ordinary  zero, 
i.  e.  with  the  needle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ring  or  coils, 
yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  adopted  ;  the  instrument  can  be  used  when  the  needle  in  its 
normal  position  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ring. 
Under  the  latter  conditions,  however,  the  current  strength  will 
not  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
-'-jflection. 
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Fio.  14. 


Let  the  dotted  line  A  B,  Fi^.  14,  represent  the  plane  of  the 
coils,  and  let  n  «  be  the  needle  in  its  normal  position,  i.  e.  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetie  meridian ;  also  let  Hi  «,  be  the  position 
which  the  needle  takes  np  under  the 
influence  of  the  current.  Let  )3°  be  the 
angle  which  the  needle  makes  normally 
with  the  coils,  and  let  a°  -^'  fi^he  the 
angle  through  which  the  needle  turns 
when  deflected  to  the  position  it}  «i. 

Draw  e  d  &t  right  angles  to  fh  «|, 
making  c  ih  equal  to  Hid;  draw  c  a  and 
d  Oi  each  at  right  angles  to  c  d;  also 
dmw  %  a  parsdlel  to  n  «,  and  fh  ci,  at 
right  angles  to  A  B.  Now  since  a  n, 
isparalld  to  n  o,  and  a  c  parallel  to  in  o, 
the  angle  c  a-tii  is  equal  to  the  angle  a*^ 
+  )3°;  also  since  fh  Oi  is  perpendicular 
to  A  0,  and  iii  d  is  perpendicular  to  fii  o, 
theangle  Oi  fh  d  is  equal  to  the  angle  a^ 
We  oonsequentl J  have 


therefore 
or 


/  =  /,  cos  a^  and/  =  /  sin  (a°  +  /3°), 
/,oosa^=/isin(a°  +  )3°), 
sin  (a°  +  /y)  • 


cos  a" 


[A] 


_  -   sin  g*"  cos  ^y  +  sin  /y  cos  g' 


COS  a"' 


=  /,  (tan  g^  cos  /8°  +  sin  /8°) 
=  /iCOs^^tang°  + 


sinffN 
cos/?'/ 


=/i  cos  j8°  (tan  g°  +  tan  pT). 

0  that  cos  )S°  being  a  constant  quantity,  the  strength  of  a 
nrrent  is  directly  proportional  to  (tan  g°  -f-  tan  /8^)  which  is 
he  reading  on  the  tangent  scale  (§  26)  if  the  figures  on  the  latter 

*  If  the  angle  fiP  bad  been  on  tbe  rigbt  instead  of  the  left  hand  side  (as  in 
\  14)  of  the  ooils  AB,  tbe  angle  a^still  being  tbe  angle  A^nj,  tben  we 
should  have  had  ized  by  Gooole 

.       8in(aO-/80)  ^ 

^*  -        coeao 
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are  re-arranged  so  that  the  zero  is  at  the  diyision  at  which  the 
needle  points  in  its  normal  position.  Fig.  15  shows  a  scale  so 
re-arranged,  the  new  figures  bein^  additional  to  the  old  ones ; 
fiQoh  a  scale  haa  been  adopted  in  the  tangent  instruments  used 
for  testing   purposes    in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department 


Apari(from  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  "  bkew  " 
method  of  using  the  tangent  galvanometer,  gives  an  increased 
ran^e  to  the  instrument,  a  considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  case  of  high  deflections  is  also  obtained  by  it,  i.  e.  a  current 
which  would  move  the  needle  of  the  instrument  through  a  given 
angle  from  the  old  zero,  will  move  it  through  a  much  larger 
angle  from  the  new  or  "  skew "  zero.  This,  however,  is  only 
the  case  if  the  first  angular  deflection  in  (^^uestion  (the  one  from 
the  old  zero)  exceeds  a  certain  value,  if  it  is  less  than  this  value, 
then  the  deflection  for  a  given  current  will  be  less  from  the 
skew  than  from  the  old  zero. 

Let  C^  be  the  angular  deflection  obtained  with  a  given  current 
when  ^e  needle  is  deflected  from  the  ordinary  zero,  then 

/  =  /,tanr; 

but  if  the  needle  had  been  at  the  skew  zero,  then  with  the  »tme 
current  we  should  have  had 


.     .  sin  (a^+/3°)-d  by  Google 


cos  a 
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tlieiefore 

^        -  Bin  (a°  +  fir) 

COB  a*' 

Suppoee  we  have  )3°  =  60°,  and  suppose  the  current  to  be  of 
sach  a  strength  as  to  tnm  the  needle  through  an  angle  of  120°, 
then  in  this  case  a°  =  60°,  and  we  consequently  have 

sin  120° 


tan  r  = 


cos  60°'  ^^. 


but  sin  120°  =  sin  (180°  -  60°)  =  sin  60^  therefore,!    ^  r*.  ,  ^ 

or 

r  =  60°; 

that  is  to  say,  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  would  have 
been  tamed  when  the  zero  was  60°  to  one  side  of  zero,  would  be 
twice  what  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  deflected  from  the  ordinary 
sera  The  relative  values  of  the  deflections,  with  a  given 
current^  from  the  ordinary  and  from  the  skew  zero,  approach 
nearer  to  an  equality  in  proportion  as  the  deflections  become 
smaller;  at  a  certain  point  they  become  equal,  and  then  the 
relative  values  become  reversed,  i.  e.  for  the  same  current  the 
deflection  from  the  skew  zero  becomes  less  than  the  deflection 
from  the  ordinary  zero.  Let  us  determine  at  what  point  the 
deflections  £rom  the  two  zeros  become  the  same.  We  have  in 
tliia  case 

■^(°°  +  ^  =  tana<'  =  -°°":. 
COS  or  cos  a 

therefore 

sin(a°  +  )8°)  =  sino°; 

if  now  the  angle  a^  is  negative,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  angular 
deflection  &om  the  skew  zero  is  less  than  the  angle  )3°,  then  we 
*iave 

sin  03°  -  a°)  =  sin  a°, 
>r 

Jiat  is 

/3»  =  2a°, 

IT 

O    _   j8°  ^  Digitized  by  Google 
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that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the  an^le  ^  (the  angular  distance 
of  the  skew  from  the  ordinary  zero)  then  a  oorrent  sufficient  to 

DO 

move  the  needle  a  distance  of  ~  from  the  ordinary  zero  would 
move  the  needle  the  same  distance  from  the  skew  zero.    If  the 

OP 

deflection  from  the  old  zero  he  less  ihan  ~> ,  then  the  deflection  from 
the  skew  zero  wiU  he  less  stUl^  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
use  of  the  skew  zero  unless  the  deflections  exceed  ^  • 

From  what  has  been  proved,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  we 
make  fif^  the  greater  will  be  the  deflection  obtained  with  a  given 
current,  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  increasing  )8°,  for  the 
larger  we  make  the  latter  the  more  does  the  deflective  action  of 
the  coil  tend  to  act  in  a  direction  parallel  but  opposite  to  the 
earth's  magnetism,  the  consequence  being  that  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces  is  a  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  the  friction 
of  the  pivot,  &c.,  prevents  the  needle  from  settling  down  to  the 
true  angle  representing  the  force  of  the  current.  Under  such 
conditions  large  errors  in  the  readings  may  result.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fact  the  instrument  would  increase  in  actual  sensitive- 
ness up  to  the  point  at  which  )8°  =  90^  at  which  point  the 
needle  would  not  move  unless  acted  upon  by  a  current  exceeding 
in  deflective  force  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism ;  when 
the  current  exceeded  this  value  the  needle  would  swing  com- 
pletely round  through  an  angle  of  180°. 

34.  What  is  the  angle  of  mascimum  sensitiveness  in  the  case  of 
a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  skew  zero?  Eeferring  to  page  24, 
it  is  obvious,  since  the  current  strength  is  in  proportion  to 
tun  ai°  -f-  tan  )S^,  that  equation  (A)  on  the  page  referred  to 
becomes 

tan  (oi^  +  8°)  +  tan  )S°  =  ^(tan  a\  +  tan)8°), 

^^  tan  (ai^  +  8°)  =  ^(tan  a,^  +  tan  )3^)  -  tan  )8°. 

Now  we  have  to  make  ^  a  maximum,  supposing  that  the  fore- 
going equation  holds  good. 
Since  8°  is  to  be  a  maximum,  tan  S°  must  also  be  a  mazimom. 
Now 

^      ,      ,   ^.        tana,^  +  tan8°        C, ,, 
^(--  +  ^)  =  l-tana,-tany  =  c'(^-'^ 
+  tan  ^)  -  tan  fiP, 
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therefore 


therefore 


tan  0,°  + tan  8°  =  R' (*<«  a,"  +  tan^S")  -  tan  /3'"| 
[1  -  tan  o,"  tan  8°], 

tan  S^fl  +  ^tan  oi^Ctan  0,°  +  tan /S")  -  tan  o,"  tan/5°  1 
=  (tana.°+tan/8°)(g'-l), 

(tana,°  +  tan/3»)(^^-l) 


therefore 
tan  8°  = 


1  -  tano,°tanj3*  +  H-'tanai°(lana,''  +  tanj8°) 
C 


l-tana,°tan;3°   .  C.,._     ; 


We  have  then  to  find  what  value  of  tan  oi^  makes  thU  fraction 
a  maximum,  and  this  we  shall  do  by  finding  what  value  makes 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  minimum.    Let  tan  a^^  =  'a, 

tan  jP  =  5,  and  -=^  =  /c,  then  we  have  to  determine  what  value 

of  a  makes 

1  -  a5  . 


a  mminrnni- 

Now 


1  -  a6 


a  +  b 


+  K  a  =  ic  (a  +  t) 


1  - 


V 


1  +  6-^ 


a  +  h  ^  'L  a  +  b 

+  2Vk(1  +  6«)-6(ic+1), 

^d  this  will  be  a  minimum  when 


1  - 


V 


1  4-fc' 
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that  is,  when 


a  +  h  =  ^l 


Ct 
but  as  Ci  and  G  are  ultimately  equal,  ^ ,  that  is  k^  beoomei 


equal  to  1, 

therefore, 

a  +  5=  ^1+V, 

therefore 

^  +  V  +  2ah  =  1  +  V, 

therefore 

2ab  =  1  -a«, 

therefore 

r       1"«" 

6  =  -TT —  , 

2a 

that  is 

^          2  tan  oi'' 

or 

cot(90°-j8°)  =  cot2aa°. 

therefore 

90°-j8°  =  2< 

or 

a,    =45    -  ^. 

Since  j8°  cannot  be  greater  than  90%  or  less  than  0°  (unless 
it  has  a  negative  value),  we  see  that  a{^  must  lie  between  the 
ordinary  zero  and  45°  from  it.  In  the  case  of  a  galvanometer 
where  p^  =  60°,  we  have 

that  is  (60"*  +  15°),  or  75%  from  the  skew  zero. 

35.  In  order  that  a  tangent  galvanometer  when  nsed  in  the 
ordinary  way  may  give  accurate  results,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  the  magnetic  needle,  or  rather  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
same,  be  strictly  parallel  to  the  magnetic  plane  of  the  coils,  that 
is  to  say,  the  angle  ^  must  be  equal  to  nothing.  When  the  latter 
is  the  case,  the  angular  deflection  for  a  given  current  should 
be  the  same  to  whichever  side  of  zero  the  needle  is  deflected. 
If  it  is  found  that  these  deflections  are  different,  we  can  deter- 
mine from  the  two  results  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
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fP  (Pig.  14,  page  29).    Eeferring  to  this  fignre,  let  e^^  be  the 
angular  moTement  oi  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  then 

or 

therefore  from  equation  (A)  (page  29),  we  can  see  that  in  this 
case 

f  -  f       "^^'° 
•'•"•'' COS  (ex°-)^)* 

If  the  same  current  is  now  sent  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
the  angular  movement  of  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest  is 
e^^  we  have 

•''"  -^*oos(0,°  +  ^y 
therefore 

sin  e{*  sin  e^ 


COS  (01°  -  )8°)    cos  (0g°  +  pry 

therefore 

sin  0,°    _  sin  0,° 


COB  ei<>  cos  /3°  +  sin  0i°  sin  j8°      cos  0,**  cos  /T  -  sin  0,°  sin  pT  ' 

therefore 

cot  ei**  008  ^  +  sin  j8°  e  cot  0,°  cos  j8°  -  sin  )3°, 

therefore 

cot  0,**  +  tan  j8°  =  cot  0,*^  -  tan  j8°, 
that  is 

2  tan  )3°  =  cot  0,°  -oot  0^^, 

2 

To  make  the  instrument  read  correctly  the  graduated 
dial  plate  would  have  to  be  turned  round  tiirough  the 
angle  y3°,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  moved  when  the 
lai^eet  of  the  two  deflections  was  obtained ;  the  zero  point  will 
then  be  correctly  set,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection 
taken  from  this  zero  will  represent  directly  the  current  strength. 
When  the  needle  is  provided  with  a  pointer,  the  simplest 
method  of  making  the  correction  is  to  bend  the  pointer  as  ex- 
plained in  §  27  (page  23),  until  equal  readings  are  obtained, 
with  the  same  current,  on  both  sides  of  zero. 
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36.  A  form  of  tangent  galvanometer,  which  is  in  very  general 
use  for  lecture  and  educational  purposes,  is  shown  by  Fig.  16. 
This  instrument  is  known  as  Oaugain'a  galvanometer,  though 
actually,  it  is  a  modification  by  Helmholtz  of  the  original 

Fig.  16. 


instrament  of  Qaugain.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  latter,  that 
if  the  magnetic  needle  were  suspended,  not  at  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  but  at  a  point  on  the  axis  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  coil,  then  the  chief  error  due  to 
the  magnetic  needle  not  being  infinitely  short,  disappears. 
Helmhoitz  improved  upon  this  arrangement  by  placing  a  seoond 
coil,  similar  to  the  first,  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  magnet ;  by  this  means,  the  error  due  to  the  centre  of  the 
magnetic  needle  not  being  truely  at  the  point  indicated  by 
Gaugain,  is  got  rid  of.  In  order  that  the  ratio  between  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  to  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ma^et 
may  be  preserved  with  reference  to  every  turn  of  which  the 
coil  is  composed,  the«e  turns  should  be  wound  on  a  conical 
surface  as  in  the  instrument  shown  by  Fig.  16.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  however,*  that  such  a  method  of  winding 
♦"  *  Electricity  and  Magnetuun,  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,'  vol  ii.  p.  318. 
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Ib  quite  unneoessary,  as  the  oonditions  may  be  satisfied  by  ooils 
of  a  rectangular  section,  which  can  be  constructed  with  far 
greater  accuracy  than  ooils  wound  on  an  obtuse  cone. 

Obaoh's  Galyahomitxb. 

37.  In  this  galvanometer,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  17,  the 
ring  instead  of  being  fixed  as  in  the  ordinary  tangent  instru- 
ment is  movable  about  an  horizontal  axis ;  by  this  means  the 

Pio.  17. 


deflective  action  of  the  ring  on  the  needle  can  be  reduced 
from  the  fall  efiect  (when  the  ring  is  in  the  usual  vertical 
position)  down  to  zero  (when  the  ring  w  in  an  horizontal  position), 
80  that  the  instrument  has  a  very  wide  range,  a  range  which 
in  practice  is  100  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  ordinary  tangent 
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galvanometer,  thus  enabling  either  weak  or  very  powerful 

currents  to  be  measured. 

The  effect  of  setting  the  ring  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical 

position  is  as  follows : — 

In  Fig.  18,  let  a  6  be  the  vertical  position  of  the  ring,  and  Oj  h^, 
the  latter  when  inclined  at  an  angle  ij/°.  Draw 
ai  e  at  right  angles  to  a,  6„  and  a,  a  at  right 
angles  to  a  6,  then  the  angle  coid  equals  the 
angle  ^^ 

Now  if  c  a,,  that  is  /,,  represents  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  ring  when  the  latter  in 
traversed  by  a  current,  this  force  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  ring,  then  a,  d,  that  is 
/„  will  1^  the  resolved  force  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  a  6.     We  have  then 

•J  =  sec  ,^% 


or 


/.=/.BeciA°; 


that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ring 
is  equal  to  its  deflective  force  on  the  needle 
multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  at  which  the  ring  is  set. 
But  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ring  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  current  strength,  and  the  resolved  deflective  force  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  (a®) 
of  the  needle  of  the  instrument.  Hence  ike  atrengUu  of  currents 
circulating  in  the  ring  are  directly  proportional  to  the  tangents  of 
the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle  multiplied  hy  the  respective 
secants  of  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  ring  ;  or  we  may  say 

C  =  tan  a°  X  sec  \I/°  X  a  constant. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
instrument  can  be  used.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be  made  use  of 
as  an  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer,  the  ring  being  set  at  such 
an  angle  as  would  cause  the  defleptions  obtained  to  be  brought 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  45^  (the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness);  the  current  strengths  in  this  case 
would  of  course  be  directly  proportional  to  tne  tangents  of  the 
angles  of  deflection. 

Again,  the  ring  could  be  moved  so  that  the  same  deflection  of 
the  needle  is  obtained  with  each  current  being  measured;  in 
this  case,  the  current  strengths  will  of  course  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  secants  of  the  angles  at  which  the  ring  haa  to 
be  set  in  the  different  oases.     Inasmuch  as  the  adjustment  of 
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the  position  of  the  ring  is  dependent  upon  the  obeerration  of 
the  movement  of  needle,  it  is  best  to  arrange  that  the  hitter 
shall  point  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  angle  of  maximum 
aensitivenees,  L  e.  at  45^ 

The  **  equality  "  method  of  nsing  the  instrument  consists  in 
moving  the  ring  nntil  it  is  fonnd  that  the  angular  deflection  of 
the  needle,  and  the  angle  through  which  uie  coil  has  been 
turned  are  the  same ;  in  this  case  we  get 

G  =  tan  i/r°  X  sec  ^^  X  a  constant. 

As  only  a  single  angle  has  to  be  dealt  with  for  a  particnlar 
measnrement,  the  products  of  tangents  and  secants  can  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand  and  embodied  in  a  table. 

In  the  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer,  the  deflective  action 
of  the  ring  acts  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  the  needle 
turns ;  bat  in  the  Obach  instrument,  the  deflective  force,  being 
at  an  angle  with  this  plane,  tends  to  make  the  needle  dip  when 
the  ring  is  inclined.      In  order  to  avoid  this  tendency,  the 

Fio.  19. 


arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  19  is  adopted.  The  needle  n«  is 
fixed  near  to  the  upper  end  of  a  thin  vertical  axle  a  &,  the  lower 
end  of  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  cylindrical  brass  weight 
».  This  weight  offers  but  little  additional  momentum  to  the 
whole  system  round  the  vertical  axis,  whilst  the  movement 
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ronnd  the  horizontal  axis  is  completely  prevented.  The  alu- 
minium pointer  pq,  is  situated  in  the  same  plane  as  the  scale; 
the  ends  are  flattened  and  provided  with  a  fine  slit,  which  serves 
as  an  index  for  reading  the  deflections ;  the  bottom  of  the  box 
in  which  the  needle  turns  being  blackened,  the  reading  can  be 
taken  without  parallax,  and  therefore  very  accurately.  The 
magnetic  needle  n  «,  has  a  biconical  shape,  which  entirely  pre- 
vents the  shifting  of  the  magnetic  axis  from  its  original  position, 
as  was  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  old  broad  needles. 
Adjustments  are  provided  by  which  the  cocoon  fibre  /,  serving 
to  suspend  the  needle,  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  well  as 
accurately  centred. 

In  order  to  damp  the  oscillations  of  the  needle,  a  shallow, 
cylindrical  box,  about  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  1^  centi- 
metres deep  is  provided;  this  box  has  two  radial  partitions 
which  can  be  slid  in  or  out;  the  axle  of  the  needle  passing 
through  the  centre  of  this  box,  carries  a  light  and  closely  fitting 
vane.  By  sliding  the  partitions  more  or  less  into  the  box, 
various  degrees  of  damping  can  be  obtained ;  and  if  they  are 
right  in,  the  motion  is  practically  dead  beat. 

The  scale  over  which  the  needle  turns  is  provided  with 
degree  and  also  with  tangent  divisions.  The  scale  fixed  to  the 
ring  enables  the  inclination  of  the  latter  to  be  read  to  ^th  of 
a  degree ;  this  scale  is  also  engraved  with  secant  divisions,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  degrees  to  secants  by 
means  of  a  table.  In  order  to  enable  the  **  constant "  of  the 
instrument,  i.e.  the  deflection  due  to  a  given  current,  to  be 
made  the  same  at  any  place  when  the  instrument  is  being  used, 
an  auxiliary  magnet  (seen  in  the  figure)  is  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  instrument ;  this  magnet  can  be  turned  round  an  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  it8  neutral  point  and  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  on  which  the 
ring  is  turned.  This  magnet  does  not  affect  the  zero  position, 
and  moreover,  if  placed  exactly  vertical  with  its  magnetic  axis, 
it  does  not  alter  the  original  constant,  which  then  only  depends 
upon  the  horizontal  terrestrial  component,  more  or  less  modified 
by  th^  surroundings;  but  if  it  is  dipped,  the  horizontal 
force  acting  on  the  needle  is  either  augmented  or  diminished, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  magnet  is  turned,  and 
to  the  amount  of  dip  given. 

The  ring  of  the  instrument,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  of  gun- 
metal,  and  serves  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  strong  currents, 
whilst  fine  wire  wound  in  a  groove  in  the  ring  enables  weaker 
currents  also  to  be  measured.  The  relative  values  of  the 
defiective  actions  of  the  ring  and  of  the  fine  wire  upon  it,  are 
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80  adjusted  that  a  current  of  1  ampere  through  the  ring  gives 
exactly  the  same  deflection  as  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt 
at  tiie  terminals  of  the  fine  wire. 
Since  we  have 

C  =  tan  o°  X  sec  ^^  X  a  constant 

we  can  easily  see  if  any  particular  instmment  is  properly  made 
and  the  scales  correctly  graduated ;  for  if  we  pass  a  constant 
current  through  the  ring,  and  set  the  latter  at  different  in- 
clinations, then  the  products  of  the  secants  of  the  angles  of 
inclioation  of  the  ring  and  the  tangents  of  the  corresponding 
angles  of  deflection  obtained,  should  be  the  same  in  every  case. 


Method  of  Beading  Qalvanometer  Deflections. 

38.  The  reading  of  galvanometer  deflections  reauires  con- 
siderable method,  in  order  that  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
in  making  measurements. 

Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  19a)  be  two  contiguous  division  marks  on 
the  galvanometer  scale.  Now,  by  observation,  we  can  always 
detennine  without  difficulty  whether  the  pointer  lies  exactly 


Fio.  19a. 


J^A  BA  _ 


BA 


-^  -^  -^H- 

BeiectionsA.     Deflections  A}.      Deflection = A).      Deflection =Af. 

over  A  or  over  B,  or  whether  it  lies  exactly  midway  between 
the  two;  and  further,  if  it  does  not  occupy  either  of  these 
exact  positions,  we  can  judge  without  difficulty  whether  it  lies 
nearest  to  A  or  to  B.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  can 
he  certain  of  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  within  a  quarter  of 
»  d^ree.  Thus,  supposing  the  pointer  stood  between  A  and  B, 
but  nearer  to  A  than  to  B,  then  we  should  call  the  deflection 
"AJ,**  and  sopposing  the  deflection  was  actually  very  nearly 
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equal  to  A,  then  A}  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  division,  or  degrd 
too  mucli ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deflection  was  very  near! 
equal  to  A},  then  A^  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  division,  or  d< 
too  little.  In  one  case  the  error  would  be  a  plus  one,  and  in  tl 
other  a  minus  one,  but  in  either  case  its  maximum  value  won 
be  ^  only.  We  have,  in  faot,  the  rule  that — if  A  be  the  smal 
of  two  contiguous  deflections  A  and  B,  then  when  the  poin 
is  exactly  over  A,  the  deflection  should  be  called  **  A  " ;  if  nt 
to  A  than  to  B,  then  it  should  be  called  *'  A^ " ;  if  exac 
midway  between  A  and  B,  it  should  be  called  *'  Aj^ " ;  ai 
lastly,  if  the  pointer  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  A,  then  the  deflectii 
should  be  called  **  A| "— ;  thus,  for  example,  if  A  and  B  (Fig.  1 9 
were  the  57°  and  68^  division  marks  respectively  on  the  scale^ 
then  in  case  1  the  deflection  would  be  taken  as  57°,  in  case 
the  deflection  would  be  taken  as  57^°;  and  again,  in  oaso 
3  and  4  the  deflections  would  be  taken  as  57^°  and  572°  re 
spectively.  By  keeping  to  these  instructions,  then,  we  can  hi 
sure  of  the  magnitude  of  a  deflection  within  ^  of  a  division  o) 
degree. 

39.  If  we  are  making  a  measurement  with  a  tangent  galvano 
meter  and  we  read  from  the  degrees  scale,  and  if  we  have  tw< 
deflections  to  deal  with,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  proportiona 
part  of  the  other  (usually  one-half),  then  after  the  first  deflec 
tion  has  been  observed  it  has  to  l>e  reduced  to  a  tangent,*  anc 
then  the  latter  being  divided,  say,  by  two,  the  corresponding 
deflection  is  ascertained  from  the  tangent  table;  the  resistances 
&C.J  are  then  adjusted  till  the  required  second  deflection  is  a 
nearly  as  possible  obtained.  If  we  find  that  the  halved  tangen 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  a  deflection  in  the  table,  then  w 
must  take,  say,  the  nearest  deflection  helow  the  exact  value,  an< 
then  take  care  to  adjust  so  that  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  is  ; 
little  above  that  angle.     Thus  suppose  the  first  deflection  to  b 

58^  then  the  tangent  of  58°  is  1-6003,  and  — ^ —  =  '8001 

now  the  nearest  number  below  this  in  the  table  is  •  7954,  whic 
is  the  tangent  of  38^° ;  in  adjusting  the  deflection,  therefore,  w 
should  take  care  that  we  get  it  rather  more  than  38j^°. 

Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable  in  reading  Galvanometer  Deflections 

40.  If  the  galvanometer  scale  be  so  graduated  that  th 
number  of  divisions  of  deflection  directly  represent  the  pre 
portionate  strengths  of  the  currents  producing  those  deflect iom 

•  Table  I. 
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ftien  an  error  of,  say  ^th  of  a  division  in  d  diyisions  will 
represent  a  percentage  error,  y,  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
represented  by  d,  which  is  given  by  the  proportion 

y  :  ^  :  :  100  :  d, 
or 

^  X  100  ^  rAi 

y  = per  cent.  [A] 

d 

If,  however,  the  instnunent  be  a  tangent  galvanometer  and  the 
deflection  be  read  from  the  degrees  scale,  then  an  error  of 

1    •  V  100 

-°  in  <r  will  not  represent  an  error  of  *  -        -    per  cent.,  for 

in  this  case  we  most  have  the  proportion 

y^  :  tan  (|i°  -  tan  (T  ::  100  :  tan  cT, 
or 

(tan  dz  -  tan  <r)  100       /tan  d^         \  ^^  ^  rm 

^•=    i^^ ^(^^;i^.ljlOO  per  cent.  [B] 

Far  example. 

If  the  deflection  d  were  46  dtvisions,  then  J  of  a  division  error 
Q)  wonld  be  an  error,  y,  of 

ixioo       _ 
y  =  — 7g —  =  'o*  per  cent. 

in  the  current  strength  represented  by  the  deflection  d;  but  if 
the  deflection  were  46"^,  then  ^°  error  would  be  an  error,  y„  of 

/tan  46**'       ,  \  ,  ^^      /I  •  0446         \ 

in  the  current  strength. 

41.  In  cases  where  we  have  two  deflections  to  deal  with,  one 
of  which,  or  the  tangent  of  one  of  which,  has  to  be  -^th  (usually  J) 
of  the  other,  then  after  we  have  ascertained,  as  accurately  as  we 
can  judge,  the  maguitude  of  the  first  deflection  <J,  the  latter  (or 
the  tangent  of  the  latter)  is  divided  by  n,  and  then  the  resist- 
ances, &a,  in  the  circuit  of  the   galvanometer  are  adjusted 

ontil  the  deflection  -  f  or  the  deflection  corresponding  to ) 

is  obtained  as  accurately  as  possible.    Now  in  adjusting  to  this 
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latter  deflection  we  are  liable  to  make  a  plus  or  minuB  ei 
of  «tli  of  a  diyision  or  degree  as  in  the  first  case,  and  a 

(or  ^^^-r)  may  itself  contain  an  error  dne  to  d  being  •;;th.  a 
division  or  degree  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  the  new  deflecti 

may  be  more  than  "th  of  a  division  or  degree  out.  What  tli 
is  the  *'  total  possible  percentage  of  error  which  may  exist 
the  second  deflection  "  ? 

Now  the  dbaolute  error  which  may  be  made  in  the  two  defli 
tions  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  ^,  bat  the  percentt 
valne  of  the  latter  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  i 
deflections ;  thus  a  ^  division  error  in  50  divisions  is  a  j^  per  cei 
error,  but  a  i  division  error  in  26  divisions  is  a  1  per  cent,  errc 
in  fact,  if  y  be  the  percentage  error  (corresponding  to  the  o&so/i 

error  «  )  in  i  divisions,  then  n  y  will  be  the  percentage  error  (con 
spending  to  the  absolute  error  !,)  in  -  divisions.    Now  if  ^  co 

d 
tains  SkpercerUage  error  y,  then  -  must  also  contain  a  pereenia 

error  y ;  consequently  if  we  make  a  percentage  error  of  »  y  in 

when  d  already  contains  a  percentage  error  y,  then  -  mD 
contain  a  total  percentage  error,  F,  of 

r  =  y  +  ny  =  y(l+n)*; 
I  X  100 


or  since 


we  get 


y=- 


-  X  100 
r  =  ^^-r— (l  +  n).  [CJ 


*  Strictly  speaking  this  ia  not  abeolately  ooxrect,  for  it  aasmnes  that  tl 

socoTid  percentage  ahould  be  calculated  on  -  ,  whereaa  it  oug^t  to  be  calculate 

n 

^^  —^ ;  bnt  aa  -  IB  small  compared  with  cf,  the  consequent  error  is  sma) 
also. 
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(1)  FcT  example. 

If  d  and  ^  were  58  diTisionB  and  J  division,  respectively,  and 
farther,  if  the  deflection  d  had  to  be  halved,  that  is,  if  n  =  2, 
then  we  Bhonld  get 

r  =  ^  \l^^  X  3  =  1-3  per  cent, 
oo 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  degrees  of  deflection  instead  of 

divisions,  then  in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  we 
should  have 

/tan  d-**  \             /tan  d^        \ 

VtantT  /             \tan<?i°         / 

tan  £^   ^  tan  d^^ 
where 


/tan  d-        tan  d,-         ^\ -^_ 

(  ^  + i=-  -  2  )  100,        .  ^ J^Dl 

\tand°  ^  tand,°         /  rV^'^T:^^ 

tan  <r  \ 


tan  <f  1°  = 

n 

(2)  Far  examfple. 

If  <P,  ^^  and  n,  were  58°,  J®,  and  2,  respectively,  then  we 
should  have 

tandi°  e  1:^??  a  .8001  (=  tan  38^°), 

therefore 

/1-6160  ,    -8026        \^^^       ^   „ 
^*  =  (r6003  +  "795i-  2)^^^  =  1-7  per  cent. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  last  example  shows  the 
possible  percentage  of  error  which  may  oocur  when  making  a 
halved  current  test  with  the  tangent  galvanometer  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  Practically,  therefore,  we  may  say 
that  under  no  possible  conditions  could  the  deflection  error  in  a 
halved  current  test  be  regarded  as  being  less  than  If  per  cent. 
As  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  such  tests,  other 
sonrces  of  error  are  met  with  which  still  further  reduce  the 
degree  of  a<caracy  with  which  the  tests  can  be  made. 

42.  Although  in  formulae  [B]  and  [D]  the  function  of  the 
deflections  has  been  taken  as  the  tangent^  yet  the  formulas  apply 
equally  well  in  cases  where  the  current  strengths  are  propor- 
tional to  any  other  function  of  the  deflectiona 


'0 
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CaLIB&ATION  of  GALYANOMETEBa* 

43.  The  deviations  in  degree$  of  the  needle  of  a  galvaiui 
meter  which  ia  not  of  the  tangent  form  are  not  generally  pro 
portional  to  any  simple  function  of  those  d^rees,  yet  it  is  ea9] 
to  determine  the  relative  valaes  of  the  deflections  in  terms  o 
the  currents  which  woald  produce  them,  that  is,  to  calibrate  ih 
scale.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  join  up  ii 
circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  a  iMtttery,  a  set  of  reeistana 
coils,  and  also  a  galvanometer,  the  values  of  whose  deflectioiu 
are  known  (a  tangent  galvanometer,  for  example).  This  heinj 
done,  and  the  galvanometers  being  set  so  that  their  needles  arc 
at  zero,  we  insert  sufficient  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  reduce 
the  deflection  in  one  of  the  instruments  to  X°,  and  then  h^ 
means  of  a  "  shunl  **  (Chapter  IV.)  we  also  reduce  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  of  the  second  galvanometer  to  1*^.  We  now 
reduce  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  step  by  step  so  as  to  produce 
deflections  of  1°,  2®,  3°,  4",  <fec,  from  the  needle  of  the  ^vauoi 
meter  whose  scale  is  required  to  be  calibrated.  As  each  deflec- 
tion is  obtained  we  observe  and  note  the  corresponding  deflection 
on  the  tangent  instrument.  When  the  whole  range  of  the 
scale  (or  as  much  of  it  as  is  considered  necessary)  of  the  instm^ 
ment  under  calibration  has  been  gone  through,  we  can  construct 
a  table  for  use  with  it  by  writing  down  opposite  the  variouB 
degrees  of  deflection  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  which  were 
obtained  on  the  tangent  instrument  and  which  corresponded  to 
the  deflections  in  question.  The  table  so  constructed  would  be 
used  preciselv  in  tiie  same  way  as  would  the  table  of  tangents 
in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  use  including,  it  may 
be  remarked,  the  determination  of  the  percentage  value  of  an 
error  in  a  deflection.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  angle 
of  maximum  sensitiveness  would  be  the  deflection  which  was 
obtained  when  the  needle  of  the  tangent  instrument  pointed 
to  45°. 

The  Thomson  OixvANOMEriR. 

44.  The  accuracy  with  which  measurements  can  be  made 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer 
employed  in  making  those  measurements.  The  Thomson  re- 
flecting galvanometer  supplies  this  requisite  sensitiveness,  and 
is  the  instrument  which  is  almost  invariably  employed  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  and  also  when  very  him  resistances 
have  to  be  measured.  Digitized  by  GToogle 

*  See  also  p.  76,  §  73. 
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Description. 

45.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  that  of  employing 
a  Tery  light  and  small  magnetic  needle,  delicately  suspended 
within  a  large  coil  of  wire,  and  of  magnifying  its  movements 
by  means  of  a  long  index  hand  of  light.  This  index  hand  is 
obtained  by  throwing  a  beam  of  light  on  a  small  mirror  fixed 
to  the  suspended  magnetic  needle,  the  ray  being  reflected  back 
on  to  a  graduated  scale.  This  scale  being  placed  about  3  feet 
distant  from  the  mirror,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  small  angular 
movement  of  the  mirror  will  cause  the  spot  of  light  reflected  on 
the  scale  to  move  a  considerable  distance  across  it. 

The  needle  being  very  small,  and  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  coil,  the  tangents  of  its  deflections  are  approxi- 
mately directly  proportional  to  '   ^ 
the  strength  of  the  currents      S^^              Fio.  20. 
producing  them. 

In  Fig.  20,  let  L  be  a  lamp 
which  throws  a  beam  upon  the 
mirror  m,  which  has  turned 
through  a  small  angle,  and  Q 
reflected  the  beam  on  the  scale  x 
at  D.  Let  d  be  the  distance 
through  wbich  the  beam  has 
moved  on  the  scale  from  the 
zero  point  at  L,  and  let  2  be  the  ^ 
distance  between  the  scale  and 
the  mirror.  Now  the  angle  through  which  the  beam  of  light 
turns  will  be  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  mirror  turns  ; 
this  is  clear  if  we  suppose  the  mirror  to  have  turned  through 
45^,  when  the  reflected  beam  will  be  at  90°,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  incident  beam.    If,  then,  we  call  a  the  angle  through 

whidi  the  beam  of  light  turns,  —  will  be  the  angle  through 

6U  do 

which  the  mirror  will  have  turned.     Let  —  and  ^  be  the  two 

inglee  through  which  the  mirror  has  been  turned  by  two 
rurrents,  of  strengths  Ci  and  Cj  respectively,  then 


a:C,::tan^:tan|; 


herefbre 


C  '.  C  ■-  Vl+tan'a.-l     V 1  +  tan' a. -ft         | 

L  <fov«S  lvAiv«/w  r\r\a\^\xTtx     oa  fViA  OlIcrlAa  ftTA  lf»RH  than   QC. 


tanoi  = 

.1 

d, 
I 

i 
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I  being  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror,  let  di  and 
^2  be  the  distances  traversed  on  the  scale  by  the  beam  of  light 
then 


therefore 

therefore 

when  d|  and  4,  do  not  differ  largely,  then  we  may  take 
Gi  :  C2::  di  :  d^; 

but  when  this  is  not  so  a  small  error  is  observable.  Foi 
instance,  suppose  d,  =  50,  and  c2,  =  300.  According  to  the  last 
formula  this  would  show  that  one  current  is  just  six  times  as 
strong  as  the  other,  but  by  the  correct  formula,  taking  I  =  1500 
divisions  (which  would  be  about  its  value),  we  find  that 

Ci :  Ca : :  300  (Vl500«  +  50«-  1500) :  50  (Vl500»  +  300*  -  1500), 

that  is 

C:  C,::  250: 1485, 
or 

Ci:Cji::50:297; 

BO  that  when  extreme  accuracy  is  required  we  cannot  take  the 
strengths  of  currents  as  being  exactly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  divisions  of  deflection  on  the  scale. 

The  galvanometer,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  essentially 
of  a  very  small  magnetic  needle,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  small  circular  mirror,  whose  diameter 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  magnet.  This  mirror,  which 
is  sometimes  a  plano-convex  lens,  of  about  six  feet  focus,  it^ 
suspended  from  its  circumference  by  a  cocoon  fibre  devoid 
of  torsion,  the  magnetic  needle  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibre.  The  mirror  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  large  coil  of  wire, 
which  completely  surrounds  it,  so  that  the  needle  is  always  under 
the  influence  of  the  coil  at  whatever  angle  it  is  deflected  ta 
A  beam  of  light  from  a  lamp  placed  behind  a  screen,  about 
three  feet  distant  from  the  coil,  falls   on  the  mirror,  and  i^ 
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The  brass  plate  has  shallow  countersinks  on  its  surface  for  the 
faces  of  the  coils  to  fit  into,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  in  their 
correct  places  without  trouble  or  danger  of  shifting.  Bound 
brass  plates  press  against  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  coils  bj 
means  of  screws,  and  keep  them  firmly  in  their  places.  There 
are  two  round  holes  in  the  brass  plates  coinciding  with  the 
centre  holes  in  the  coils. 

The  coils  themselves,  which  are  four  in  number,  are  wound 
on  bobbins  of  thin  inbuLating  material,  the  wire  being  heaped 
up  towards  the  cheek  of  the  bobbin  which  bears  against  the 
brass  plate.  This  heaping  up  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  Sir  William  Thomson,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
maximum  effect  out  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  wire,  llie 
edges  of  the  coils  are  covered  with  shellac,  so  as  to  protect  the 
wire  from  injury. 

Within  the  holes  in  the  brass  plate  are  placed  two  little 
magnets,  n  s  and  s  n,*  formed  of  watch-spring  highly  magnetised  ; 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of  aluminium  wire,  so  as 
to  form  an  astatic  pair  of  needles.  A  small  groove  is  cut  in  the 
brass  plate,  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  hole,  for  the 
aluminium  wire  to  hang  freely  in* 

An  aluminium  fiEtn  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  lower 
needle;  this  fan  acts  as  a  damper,  and  tends  to  check  the 
oscillations  of  the  needles  and  to  bring  them  to  rest  quickly. 

In  front  of  the  top  needle  is  fixed  the  mirror.  It  is  suspended 
by  a  fibre  attcushed  at  its  upper  end  to  a  small  stud  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  when  required ;  when  this  stud  is  pressed 
down  as  fe^*  as  it  will  go  the  needles  rest  on  the  coils,  and  the 
tension  being  taken  off  the  fibre,  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking 
the  latter  by  moving  the  instrument. 

One  end  of  each  coil  is  connected  to  one  of  the  four  terminals 
in  frxmt  of  the  base  of  the  instrument,  the  other  ends  being 
connected  to  one  another  through  the  medium  of  the  small 
terminals  placed  midway  on  either  side  of  the  coils. 

The  connections  are  so  made,  that  when  the  two  middle 
terminals  on  the  base  of  the  instrument  are  joined  together  the 
whole  four  coils  are  in  the  circuit  of  the  two  outer  terminals,  so 
that  they  all  four  act  on  the  magnetic  needles. 

47.  As  it  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  couple  up  the 
four  coils  in  different  ways  so  as  to  vary  their  total  resistance, 
in  the  instruments  manufactured  by  the  Indiarubber,  Gutta- 
percha and  Telegraph  Works  Company  the  ends  of  all  the  four 

,  *  In  the  more  recent  instrunients  it  is  usual  to  have  several  small  magnets 
'^'laced  one  above  the  other  at  a  short  distance  apart,  in  the  place  of  a  single 
maemet. 
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ooils  are  oonnected  to  terminals  in  a  manner  designed  by  Messrs. 
March  Webb  and  R.  K.  Gray,  and  shown  by  Fig.  22.  This 
figure  represents  the  base  of  one  of  these  instruments.  Lines 
are  engraved  on  the  ebonite  base  to  show  the  routes  followed 


Fio.  22. 
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by  the  various  coils.  Arrows  also  are  engraved  alongside  the 
lines  to  show  the  directions  in  which  the  currents  must  flow 
in  order  that  all  the  coils  may  tend  to  turn  the  galvanometer 
needle  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  five  possible  ways  of  coupling  up  aU  the  coils 
together,  so  as  in  each  case  to  produce  a  different  resistance. 
The  following  will  show  the  various  methods : — 

I.  To  obtain  total  resistance  of  all  the  coils  in  series,  connect 
terminals  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 
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n.  To  obtain  f  resistance,  connect  terminals  2  and  3,  2  and  5, 

7  and  6,  7  and  4 
IIL  To  obtain  ^  resistance,  connect  terminals  2  and  3,  4  and  8, 

1  and  5,  6  and  7. 
IV.  To  obtain  ^%  resistance,  connect  terminals  2  and  8,  1  and 

3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 
y.  To  obtain  ^  resistance,  connect  terminals  1  and  3,  3  and  5, 

5  and  7,  6  and  8,  4  and  6,  2  and  4. 
In  each  case  the  leading  wires  from  the  galvanometer  must 
be  connected  to  terminals  1  and  8. 

Beferring  again  to  Fig.  21 ;  over  the  coils  a  glass  shade  is 
placed,  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  which  a  brass  rod  rises. 
A  short  piece  of  brass  tube  slides  over  this  rod,  with  a  weak 
steel  magnet,  slightly  curved,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.     This 


Fio.  23. 


Fio.  24. 


iQ&gnet  can  be  slid  np  or  down  the  rod,  or  twisted  round,  as 
occasion  may  require.     For  fine  adjustments  a  tangent  screw  is 
provided,  which  turns    the  brass  rod  round,  and  with  it  tho 
magnet. 
Figs.    23  and  24  show  modified   forms   of  the  instrument. 
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which,  however,  in  general  arrangement  are  similar  to  the 
pattern  which  has  been  described. 

In  the  more  recent  galvanometers  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Elliott  Brothers,  the  brass  plates,  which,  in  the  older  instru- 
ments secured  the  coils  in  their  places,  are  hinged  to  the  frame, 
whilst  the  coils  themselves  are  permanently  fixed  to  the  plates ; 
by  this  arrangement  the  magnetic  needles,  with  their  mirror, 
fibrcHSUspension,  &g.,  attachments,  can  be  got  at,  if  required, 
with  the  greatest  facility.  Altogether  this  improvement  is  one 
of  the  most  convenient  that  has  been  made. 

About  6000  or  6000  ohms  is  usually  the  total  resistance  of  the 
coils  of  these  galvanometers. 

Fig.  25  shows  a  portable  reflecting  galvanometer  which  is 
very  useful,  especially  for  travelling  purposes ;  the  three  l^s 
are  hinged  at  their  junction  with  the  lower  part  of  the  coil 
frame,  so  that  they  can  be  folded  together,  and  thus  made  to 
occupy  but  little  space.  Owing  to  the  instrument  being  pro- 
vided with  but  two  coils  (one  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind, 
the  needle)  its  sensitiveness  is  not  quite  so  great  as  that  of 
the  larger  instruments  with  four  coils,  but  for  general  purposes 
it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  apparatus. 


Fio.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


48.  We  have  said  that  the  mirror  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
plano-convex  lens.  This  is  done  so  as  to  obtain  a  sharp  image 
of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale.  The  width  of  the  spot  can 
be  regulated  by  means  of  a  brass  slider  fixed  over  the  hole  in 
the  screen,  through  which  the  beam  emerges  from  the  lamp. 

A  much  better  arrangement  than  the  spot  of  light  is  now 
provided  with  most  instruments.  The  hole  through  which  the 
light  emerges  is  made  round,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  with 
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a  pieoe  of  fine  platinum  wire  Btretched  vertically  across  its 
diuueter.  A  lens  is  placed  a  little  distance  in  front  of  this 
hole,  between  the  scale  and  galvanometer,  so  that  a  round  spot 
of  light,  with  a  thin  black  line  across  it,  is  reflected  on  the 
scale.  This  enables  readings  to  be  made  with  great  ease,  as 
the  figures  on  the  scale  can  be  very  distinctly  seen.  (The 
mirror  in  this  arrangement  may  be  a  plane  one.)    When  the 

rof  light  only  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  partially  illuminate 
aoale  with  a  second  lamp.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
back  view  of  the  scale  frame  with  the  lamp  placed  in 
is  shown  by  Fig.  26. 


Jae6b*8  Tratuparent  Scale. 

49.  The  position  of  the  ordiuary  form  of  scale  for  the  Thomsbn*s 
galvanometer  is  to  a  certain  extent  inconvenient,  especially  to 
near-sighted  persons.  Mr.  F.  Jacob  has  completely  remedied 
this  inconvenience  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  front  view  and 
crofls  section  by  Fig.  27.  In  th&  fig.  B  is  a  wooden  scale-board 
with  a  longitudinal  slot,  as  shown  at  C ;  P  is  the  paper  scale,  cut 


Fio.  27. 


A 


A 


te 


80  that  all  the  division  lines  reach  the  lower  edge ;  A  is  a  slip 
of  plane  glass  with  its  lower  half  finely  ground  frocu  one  end 
of  the  slip  to  the  other,  on  the  side  towards  0 :  the  scale  is  so 
placed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  division  lines  just  touches  the 
ground  part  of  the  glass  slip.  The  image  of  the  slit  with  a  fine 
wire  stretched  across  it  is  focussed  in  the  ordinary  manner  on 
the  ground  part  of  the  glass,  and  will  of  course  be  clearly  seen 
by  Uie  observer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale ;  as  the  line  and 
printed  divisions  are  in  tne  same  plane,  there  is  no  parallax  ; 
and  a  great  increase  in  accuracy  of  reading  the  position  of  the 
hair  line  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  of  observing  that 
two  lines  coincide  when  end  on  to  one  another,  than  when  super- 
imposed ;  and  further,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  room  need 
not  be  darkened.  The  lamp  and  its  slit  is  placed  on  one  side 
and  reflects  the  beam  of  light  on  to  the  galvanometer  l>y  a 
mirror  or  total  reflection  prism,  and  by  means  of  two  long  plane 
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mirrors  the  actual  distanoe  between  the  galyanometer  and  scale 
is  reduced,  so  as  to  have  everything  close  to  the  observer's  hand. 
The  scale  adopted  is  divided  into  half  millimetres,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  read  to  a  quarter  of  a  division,  and  with  a  hand 
magnifying-glass  still  further.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  in  the  testing-rooms  6i  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  and 
Co.,  at  Woolwich,  and  gives  great  satisfiGtction. 

50.  In  the  testing-rooms  at  the  Silvertown  Telegraph  Works, 
the  scales  employed  are  of  large  dimensions,  being  about  5  feet 
long,  and  are  set  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  galvano- 
meter. By  this  arrangement  a  ereatly  magnified  image  of  the 
round  spot  of  light  with  the  bhusk  line  across  it  is  obttdned, 
and  the  divisions  on  the  scale  being  of  correspondingly  large 
dimensions,  the  readings  can  be  made  with  great  &cility,  and 
with  very  little  fatigue  to  the  eye.  The  only  objection  to  ^e 
arrangement  is  the  space  which  it  necessarily  occupies,  but  as  it 
is  not  often  that  many  instruments  require  to  be  set  up  in  the 
same  room,  this  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account. 

To  set  up  the  Octlvanometer, 

51.  It  is  essential,  before  proceeding  to  set  up  the  instrument 
for  use,  to  see  that  the  ebonite  base  is  thoroughly  dry  and  clean, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  leakage  from  the  wires  to  interfere  with 
the  tests  taken.  Indeed,  it  is  as  well  to  place  the  galvanometer 
and  the  other  apparatus  to  be  used  on  a  large  sheet  of  gutta- 
percha or  ebonite,  more  especiaUy  if  the  room  in  whicm  the 
tests  are  to  be  made  is  at  idl  damp.  Sometimes  little  ebonite 
cups  are  provided  for  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument 
to  stand  in,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  insulating  very 
thoroughly. 

The  instrument  should  be  set  up  on  a  very  firm  table  in  a 
basement  storey.  It  is  almost  useless  to  test  with  it  in  an  upper 
room,  as  the  least  vibration  sends  the  spot  of  b'ght  dancing  and 
vibrating  to  and  fro.  At  all  cable  works  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  a  solid  brick  table  built  on  the  earth  so  that  no 
vibration  can  possibly  affect  it. 

A  suitable  table  being  chosen,  set  the  galvanometer  in  any 
convenient  positicm,  and  adjust  the  levelling  screws  until  the 
bubbles  of  the  level  or  levels  show  the  instrument  to  be  perfectly 
level. 

Now  remove  the  glass  shade,  and  gently  raise  the  stud  at  the 
top  of  the  coils  by  squeezing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  between  the 
head  of  the  stud  and  the  top  of  the  brass  plate  in  which  it  rune. 
If  the  stud  is  raised  by  a  direct  puU,  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
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of  its  ooming  np  with  a  jerk  and  breaking  the  fibre.  On  no 
aocoTint  mnst  the  stnd  be  twisted  round,  except  to  get  rid  of 
any  torsion  which  may  exist  in  the  fibre  when  it  has  been 
replaced  after  becoming  broken. 

The  stud  being  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  mirror  to 
swing  dear  of  the  coils,  replace  the  glass  shade,  screw  the  brass 
rod  with  the  magnet,  on  to  its  top,  and  set  the  magnet  about 
balf-way  up  the  rod,  the  poles  being  placed  so  as  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  magnetic  needles  north  and  south. 

The  scale  lamp  being  lighted,  place  it  in  position  on  the 
scale  stand,  the  edge  of  the  wick  being  turned  towards  the 
brass  slider  which  regulates  the  width  of  the  beam  of  light. 
Having  opened  the  shder  to  its  full  extent,  the  scale  and  lamp 
ahonld  be  placed  about  3  feet  from  the  galvanometer,  so  that  it 
stands  parallel  with  the  faces  of  the  coils  and  so  that  a  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  scale  from  the  lamp-hole  will  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  galvanometer.  The  reflected  beam  of 
light  should  then  fall  fairly  on  the  scale.  If  too  high,  this 
may  be  remedied  by  propping  up  the  scale,  and  if  too  low,  by 
sorewing  up  the  levelling  screws  of  the  galvanometer.  Should 
the  light  be  too  high  on  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  an  easier 
matter  to  prop  up  the  scale  than  to  lower  the  galvanometer  by 
means  of  the  levelling  screws. 

The  spot  of  light  should  now  be  set  at  the  zero  point  on  the 
scale  by  turning  the  regulating  magnet  by  means  of  the  screw ; 
the  spot  should  next  be  focussed,  by  advancing  or  retreating  the 
lamp  and  scale,  until  a  sharply  defined  image  is  obtained  on  the 
scale.  The  width  of  the  slit  may  then  be  diminished,  by  means  of 
the  brass  slide,  until  a  thin  line  of  light  only  is  obtained  on  the 
scale.  If  the  round  spot  of  light  with  the  line  across  it  is  used, 
the  focussing  must  be  made  so  that  the  black  line  is  sharply 


The  position  of  the  scale  and  galvanometer  being  once  ob- 
tained, their  positions  on  the  table  may  be  marked  for  future 
occasions,  or,  at  least,  the  exact  distance  of  the  scale  from  the 
galvanometer  noted,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  right  without 
trouble. 

The  instrument  being  now  ready  for  use,  if  it  is  not  required 
to  be  sensitive,  place  the  regulating  magnet  low  down  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  required  to  be  sensitive,  place  it  high  up. 

52.  To  obtain  the  maonmum  sensitiveness : — Baise  the  magnet  to 
ihe  top  of  the  bar,  and  then  turn  it  half  round,  so  that  its  poles 
change  places.  The  magnet  will  now  be  opposing  the  earth's 
magnetism,  and  consequently  will  tend  to  turn  the  magnetic 
needles  round.      If  the  magnet  is  at   the  top  of  the  rod,  the 
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effect  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  on  the  magnetic  needles 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  magnetism  of  uie  regulating 
magnet,  and  the  needles  will  tend  to  keep  north  and  south ;  bnt 
by  placing  the  regulating  magnet  lower  down,  a  point  is  reached 
whore  the  earth's  magnetism  is  just  counteracted.  Under  these 
conditions  the  needles  will  stand  indifferently  in  any  position. 
By  placing  the  regulating  magnet  about  an  inch  higher  than 
the  position  which  gives  this  exact  counteraction,  the  magnetism 
of  uie  earth  will  ^  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  magnets  north 
and  south,  and  consequently  the  spot  of  light  at  the  zero  on  the 
scale,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  magnets  free  to  be  moved 
by  a  verv  slight  force.  It  will  be  notio^  with  the  regulating 
magnet  in  this  position,  that  in  order  to  get  the  spot  of  light 
at  the  zero  point,  the  magnet  must  be  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  is  required  that  the  needles  should 
move. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  adjust  the  instrument  too  sensitively, 
because  it  is  difficult  then  to  keep  the  spot  exactly  at  zero,  as 
any  slight  external  action  may  throw  it  a  degree  or  two  out. 

53.  The  presence  of  iron  near  the  instrument  is  not  prejudicii 
to  its  correct  working,  so  long  as  the  metal  remains  stationary 
The  experimenter  should,  however,  remove  any  keys  or  knives  b 
may  have  about  him,  as  they  very  much  affect  the  galvanomet 
if  he  moves  about  much.  These  precautions  may  seem  t 
minute,  but  as  the  very  object  of  the  Thomson  galvanometer  i 
to  enable  measurements  to  be  made  with  accuracy,  all  likeb 
causes  of  disturbance  should  be  avoided. 

54.  If  the  fibre  of  the  instrument  by  any  chance  gets  broken, 
the  top  front  plate  must  be  unscrewed,  when  the  coil  which  it 
secures  can  be  removed,  and  the  mirror  and  its  appendages  got 
at.  Gare  should  be  taken,  when  replacing  the  fibre,  that  only 
a  fine  thread  from  the  cocoon  silk  is  used,  or  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  instrument  will  be  much  diminished.  The  operation 
requires  care,  and  must  be  done  in  a  room  free  from  draughts. 
When  the  ends  of  the  fibre  are  passed  through  their  respective 
holes,  and  tied,  a  small  drop  of  shellac  varnish  may  be  dropped 
on  them,  which  will  prevent  their  becoming  loose. 

It  is  as  well  to  let  the  needles  remain  suspended  for  a  time, 
so  that  the  fibre  may  become  stretched  to  its  normal  length 
before  being  used. 

The  suspending  stud  should  always  be  pressed  down  before 
removing  the  instruments. 

55.  A  resistance  box,  containing  three  shunts,  is  provided  with 
the  galvanometer,  of  the  values  ^th,  ^^^th,  and  ^i^th  of  the 
resistance  of  its  coils,  which  values,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
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Kxt  diapter,  enable  ns  to  rednoe  the  sensitiyeneBS  of  the  galva- 
Bometer  to  its  iV*^'  riiy*^*  *^d  TrAnr*^  P*rt  respectively. 

Fig.  28  shows  a  form  of  this  shnnt.  By  inserting  a  plug  into 
one  or  other  of  the  holes,  the  required  shunt  is  inserted. 

The  numbers  are  sometimes  marked  as  iV^h,  y^^^th,  and 
i^th,  instead  of  ^th,  ^^^th,  and  ^^^th,  thereby  indicating  that 


Fio.  28. 


Fig.  29. 
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the  particular  shunt  reduces 
the  deflections  of  the  needle  to 
that  particular  fraction,  but 
they  have  really  just  the  same 
adjustment  in  both  cases. 

The  shunts  are  sometimes 
enclosed  in  a  round  brass  box, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  29,  which  is 
perhaps  a  more  portable  and 


i^ant  form  than  the  foregoing. 
The  two  broad  strips  of  copper  shown  in  Fig.  28  are  used  for 
e  purpose  of  connecting  the  box  with  the  galvanometer.  The 
iiik:  plug-hole  is  for  the  purpose  of  short-circuiting,  which 
oold.    always  be  done  when  ^e  instrument  is  not  actually 


use. 


Thomson's  Dead-beat  Galvanometer. 


56.  Great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  testing  often  arise 
yuk  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  not  settling  down  at  once 
the  angle  of  deflection  it  should  take  up  when  under  the 
flvenoe  of  a  constant  current,  but  oscillating  to  and  fro  several 
nee  berore  it  finally  comes  to  rest,  and  again  acting  in  the 
me  '^ray  when  the  current  is  taken  off  and  the  needle  returns 
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towards  the  zero  pofnt.  The  object  of  the  dead-beat  galvanometer 
is  to  avoid  these  inoonvenient  oscillations. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  arrangement  invented  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  for  effecting  this  object. 

A  is  a  brass  tube,  whose  end  a  a,  which  is  screwed,  is  closed 
by  a  piece  of  glass.    B  is  a  short  piece  of  tube,  which  is  screwed, 


and  whose  end  &  &  is  similarly  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  0  is 
a  third  short  piece  of  tube,  into  which  the  ends  of  A  and  B 
screw.  The  length  of  this  tube  is  such  that  when  the  whole 
arrangement  is  united  together  there  is  a  very  small  space 
between  the  ends  a  a  and  6  & ;  a  small  air-tight  cell  in  fact  is 
formed. 

Hanging  midway  inside  0  is  a  mirror  m,  with  a  magnetic 
needle  fixed  to  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  Thomson  galvanometer. 
This  mirror  very  nearly  fits  inside  the  tube,  there  being  only 
just  room  for  it  to  swing  freely ;  it  is  suspended  by  a  very  short 
fibre. 

The  space  between  a  a  and  h  h,  although  very  small,  is  just 
sufficient  to  enable  the  mirror  to  turn  through  an  angle  large 
enough  to  give  a  good  deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the 
scale. 

The  complete  arrangement  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  single 
galvanometer  coil,  so  that  the  mirror  occupies  the  same  position 
that  it  does  in  the  ordinary  galvanomet-er. 

Owing  to  the  air  inside  the  cell  being  so  closely  confined,  the 
violent  movement  of  the  mirror  is  checked  when  it  is  acted 
upon  by  a  current  passing  through  the  coils,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  mirror,  instead  of  overshooting  the  mark  and  then 
recoiling,  turns  with  a  gradually  decreasing  velocity  towards 
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iti  final  deflection  and  ceases  to  move  when  the  latter  is 
reached.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  cnrrent  is  cut  off; 
in  this  case  the  spot  of  light  moves  back  to  zero  and  ceases  to 
more  at  that  point. 

The  sQspension  fibre  being  very  short,  the  mirror  cannot  turn 
80  freely  as  the  one  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer ;  its  sensitive- 
ness is  therefore  not  quite  so  great,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for 
most  purposes  for  which  the  latter  would  be  used. 

The  fibre  is  very  easily  replaced  when  broken.  One  end 
being  attached  to  the  mirror,  the  other  is  passed  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  C,  and  is  then  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
to  suspend  the  mirror  inside  the  tube  so  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  sides,  a  drop  of  shellac  is  then  applied  to  the  hole,  which 
closes  it  and  fixes  the  fibre.  In  some  cases  the  cell  is  filled 
wiih  paraffin  oil,  which  still  further  tends  to  check  the  move- 
ment of  the  mirror. 

The  IVArsohval  Depbez  Dead-beat  Galvanometer. 

67.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  almost  all  galvanometers  there  is  a  fixed  coil 
and  a  movable  magnetic  needle,  in  this  galvanometer  the  coil 
is  movable  and  the  magnet — a  massive  compound  horse-shoe 
of  steel — ^is  fixed.  Fig.  81  represents  the  instrument  itself,  as 
manufactured  by  P.  Jolin  &  Co.,  of  Bristol.  The  steel  magnet, 
made  of  three  thin  horse-shoes,  each  magnetised  as  strongly  as 
pomble,  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  metal  base,  with  its  poles  upwards. 
Between  the  poles  hangs  the  coil,  which  is  rectangular  in  form 
and  weighs  only  a  few  grains;  it  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  tliin 
bilver  wire  above  and  another  thin  silver  wire  below.  The 
coil  is  made  by  winding  the  wire  on  a  continuous  rectangular 
frame  made  of  copper  or  silver  as  thin  as  possible ;  this  frame, 
by  the  reactive  effect  of  the  induced  currents  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  coil  sets  up,  causes  the  latter  when  deflected  to  come 
rapidly  to  rest. 

To  reinforce  the  magnetic  field,  a  strong  compound  magnet 
of  cylindrical  shape  is  arranged  so  that  the  laminations 
are  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  so  that  its  north  pole  comes 
opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet;  it  is  placed 
la  the  hollow  of  the  suspended  rectangular  coil  without 
touching  it,  and  is  firmly  fixed ;  the  coil  is  then  free  to  turn 
in  the  very  narrow  space  between  the  compound  magnet  core 
md  the  external  magnet-poles;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added 
hat  this  contrivance  produces  a  very  intense  magnetic  field, 
he  current  is  led  in  bv  one  of  the  silver  suspenrion-wires,  and 
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leaves  the  coil  by  the  other.  So  far  the  arrangement  precisel} 
resembles  that  adopted  in  the  well-known  "  siphon- recorder  "  oi 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  invented  several  years  ago  for  the  purpose  oi 
cable-signalling.     A  small  mirror  of  1   metre  focus  is  fixed 


to  the  suspended  coil ;  a  brass  spring  at  the  bottom  keeps  the 
suspending  wires  adequately  stretched ;  and  a  screw-head  at  the 
top  of  the  instrument  serves  both  to  regulate  ihe  tension  in  the 
wires  and  to  let  the  coil  down  to  a  position  of  rest  on  the  central 
iron  cylinder,  whenever  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  dismounted 
for  removal  to  a  distant  place.  The  resistance  of  the  coil  is 
made  from  150  to  760  ohms  in  the  ordinary  pattern  of  instrument. 
As  there  is  no  suspended  needle,  no  external  magnetic  forc^ 
affect  the  zero  of  the  instrument ;  and,  since  the  position  of  the 
coil  is  determined  solely  by  the  elasticity  of  the  suspending 
wires  and  the  magnetic  action  of  the  fixed  magnet  on  the 
current  in  the  coil,  it  can  be  used  in  any  position,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  It  can  even  be  placed 
nuite  near  to  a  dvnamo-machine.    Tho  infiaiTiBi+v  nf  +>io  -marmA^iV 
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field  in  which  the  coil  is  situated  is  snch  that  whenever  the 
galTanometer-circuit  is  closed — even  through  a  considerable 
resistance — the  motion  of  tbe  needle  is  dead-beat.  It  takes  less 
than  one  geeond  to  come  to  rest  at  its  final  position  of  deflection, 
and  when  it  returns  to  zero  it  does  so  with  the  most  complete 
absence  of  oscillations.  Altogether,  the  form  of  instrument  is 
an  extremely  satisfactory  one. 

Thomson's  Marine  Galvanometer. 

58.  This  instrument  is  specially  constructed  for  use  on  board 
ship,  where  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the  constant  movement 
of  masses  of  iron  about  would  render  an  ordinary  reflecting 
galvanometer  quite  useless. 

Fig.  32  shows  a  side  view  of  this  instrument,  the  upper  part 
being  drawn  in  section. 


Fig.  32. 


C  C  C  C  are  the  coils,  which  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
employed  in  the  ordinary  Thomson's  galvanometer ;  there  is, 
howe-v-er,  but  one  set,  of  two  coils,  instead  of  two  sets  as  in  the 
latter  instrument. 

The  mirror,  with  the  magnetic  needle  fixed  to  its  back,  is 
0tnmg  on  a  cocoon  fibre  in  a  brass  frame.  The  fibre  is  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  attached  to  a  spring,  which  draws 
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the  fibre  tight.  The  frame  slides  in  a  groove  between  the  coils, 
so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
fibre.  A  powerful  directing  horse-shoe  magnet  (not  shown  in 
the  figure)  embraces  the  upper  parts  of  the  coils,  and  serves  to 
overpower  the  directive  effect  of  the 
earth's  magnetism.  This  latter  effect  is 
still  further  rendered  harmless  by  en- 
closing the  whole  system  in  a  massive 
soft-iron  case  A  A  A  A,  a  little  window 
B  being  left  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  by  the  mirror  enter  and 
return. 

For  obtaining  exact  adjustment  of 
the  spot  of  light  to  zero,  two  little 
magnets,  n  and  «,  as  broad  as  the  mirror 
magnet  is  long,  are  provided ;  by  turn- 
ing the  pinion  p  these  little  magnets  can 
be  made  to  advance  or  retreat,  and  so 
act  on  the  mirror  magnet  to  make  it  turn  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  as  it  is  required. 

The  resistance  of  this  form  of  galvanometer  (which  is  shown 
in  general  view  by  Fig.  33)  is  usually  as  high  as  30,000  or 
40,000  ohms. 

59.  The  angle  of  fnctximum  senntiveness  in  a  Thomson  re- 
flecting galvanometer  is,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  the 
largest  deflection  we  can  obtain,  as  the  angle  of  deflection  is 
but  a  very  few  degrees  and,  consequently,  the  true  maximum 
angle  can  never  be  reached. 

60.  By  turning  the  controlling  magnet  of  the  instrument  so 
that  the  needle  is  turned  through  a  large  angle,  the  normal  zero 
becomes  at  a  considerable  distance  off  the  scale,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  galvanometer  to  changes  in  the  current  strength 
producing  a  deflection,  can  be  made  veiy  great.  Thus, 
supposing  the  needle  to  be  normally  at  the  ordinary  zero,  and 
suppose  that  a  current  caused  it  to  deflect  to  350  divisions,  then 
an  increase  in  the  current  of  say  1  per  cent,  would  increase  the 

deflection  to  -^  — ,  or,  353  '5  ;  that  is,  would  increase  it 

3  •  5  divisions.  If  now  the  working  zero  had  been  350  divisions 
to,  say,  the  left  of  the  ordinary  zero,  and  if  the  current  had 
been  strong  enough  to  produce  a  deflection  of  350  divisions  to 
the  right  of  the  ordinary  zero,  then  the  deflection  would  be 
equivalent  to  350  +  350,  or  700  divisions,  and  an  increase  in 
the  current  of  1  per  cen+    would  increase  the  deflection    to 
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-^_-.  or  707.  that  18  to  aay.  an  mcrease  of  7  diviBions. 

U^  lastly,  the  oontrolliBg  magnet  is  turned  so  that  the  needle 
has  a  zero  equivalent  to,  say,  2000  divisions  to  the  left  of  the 
ordinaiy  zero,  that  is  an  inferred  zero,  as  it  is  called,  of  2000, 
then,  if  the  needle  were  deflected  to  the  right  by  a  current 
sufficiently  strong  to  bring  the  deflection  on  the  scale,  and  to 
give  it  a  value  of  350  to  the  right  of  the  ordinary  zero, 
the  deflection  representing  the  current  would  be  850  +  2000, 
or  2350  divisions,  and  an  increase  in  the  current  of  1  per  cent. 

would  increase  the  deflection  to         ^mx        »  or,  2373-5,  that  is 

to  aaj,  an  increase  of  23  *  5  divisions.  In  actual  practice  it  is 
often  possible  to  use  an  inferred  zero  considerably  greater  than 
2000,  and  with  corresponding  advantage. 

FiooBE  OF  Mertt  of  Galyakometers. 

61.  The  •*  figure  of  merit "  of  any  galvanometer  may  best  be 
defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  strength  of  current  which  will 
produce  one  division  or  degree  of  deflection.*  In  order  to  find 
this  current,  we  have  simply  to  join  up  the  galvanometer  in 
circuit  with  a  battery  of  a  known  electromotive  force,  and  a 
resistance  of  a  known  value,  and  then  note  the  deflection 
obtained :  from  this  we  can  easily  calculate  the  current  required 
to  produce  1  degree  of  deflection ;  thus,  for  example,  if  we  had 
a  tangent  galvanometer  which  gave  a  deflection  of  50°  with  a 
10-cell  Daniell  battery,  that  is,  with  an  electromotive  force  of 
10  Tolts  approximately,  there  being  in  circuit  a  total  resistance 
of  1000  omns,  then  the  current  producing  this  deflection 
would  be 

iooo  =  '^^  ^P^"^- 

The  current  which  would  be  required  to  produce  a  deflection  of 
1'  would  obviously  be 

oooflequenily  the  figure  of  merit  is  __ — ,  or,  6849. 


*  It  is  preferable  to  define  the  figure  of  merit  as  being  the  reciprocal  of  the 
jitijeni  lather  than  the  current  itself,  inasmuch  as  hy  so  doing  ^e  aToid  the 
mMioitly  oontiadictory  statement,  that  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  figore  of 
gj^if  ]fl  one  which  requires  a  low  current  to  produce  a  peioeptible  deflection. 
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In  the  case  of  a  ThomAon  galvanometer,  we  have  simply  to 
divide  the  current  by  the  deflectioD  obtained  with  the  latter, 
since  the  deflections  are  approximately  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  currents  producing  them. 

If  we  require  to  determine  the  figure  of  merit  of  a  galvano- 
meter whose  deflections  throughout  the  scale  are  not  pro- 
Sortionate  to  any  ordinary  function  of  the  degrees  of  those 
eflections,  then  it  is  best  to  employ  a  sufficiently  low  eleotro- 
motive  force  and  high  resistance  in  circuit  to  obtain  a  few 
degrees  of  deflection  only,  and  then  to  divide  the  current  by  this 
number  of  degrees ;  for  on  every  galvanometer  the  first  few 
degrees  of  deflection  are  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the 
currents  producing  them,  although  the  higher  defiections  are 
not  so. 

The  **  figure  of  merit "  of  a  galvanometer  has  a  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  electrical  measurements,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Sensitiveness  of  Galvanometers. 

62.  A  galvanometer  with  a  high  '*  figure  of  merit,"  that  is,  a 
galvanometer  whose  needle  will  deflect  from  zero  with  a  very 
weak  current,  is  not  necessarily  a  highly  gengiiive  instrument ; 
by  a  sensitive  galvanometer  we  mean  one  whose  needle  token  deflected 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  will  change  its  deflection  percepttUtf 
wiih  a  very  slight  change  in  the  airrent  strength. 

In  many  tests  it  i8  far  more  important  that  the  galvanometer 
used  be  one  of  great  sensitiveness  rather  than  one  with  a  high 
figure  of  merit.  As  a  rule  it  is  rarely  that  an  instrument  with 
a  compass  suspended  or  a  pivoted  needle  is  highly  sensitive, 
unless  indeed  the  pivoting  is  exceptionally  good.  Practically, 
it  may  be  taken  that  for  high  sensitiveness  the  needle  must  be 
suspended  by  a  fine  fibre  so  that  its  movements  may  be  perfectly 
free. 

63.  In  order  to  check  the  oscillations  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  when  the  latter  is  either  deflected  under  the  influence  of 
a  current,  or  when  it  recoils  after  the  current  is  taken  offi  Mr. 
J.  Gott  suggests  that  a  small  coil  of  wire  should  be  placed  under 
the  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  a  small  battery  and  a  key,  the 
coil  being  in  such  a  position  that  when  a  current  passes  through 
it  a  deflection  of  the  needle  is  produced ;  by  a  proper  manipula- 
tion (easily  acquired)  of  the  key,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  needle  can,  with  such  a  contrivance,  be 
checked  in  a  few  seconds,  and  much  time  (an  important  item  in 
some  tests)  saved. 


<    €7    ) 


CHAPTEB  IV, 

8HXJKT& 

64.  In  making  certain  measarements  we  sometimes  find  that 
owing  to  the  seDsitiveness  of  the  galvanometer,  we  are  tinable 
to  obtain  a  readable  deflection,  from  the  needle  being  deflected 
up  to  the  stops.  We  may  reduce  this  sensitiveness  by  the 
insertion  of  a  Shunt  between  the  p^^  ^^ 

terminals  of  the  instrument.     This 
arrangement  is  shown  by  Fig.  34. 

M  it  is  required  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  current  which  ordi-  _ 

narily  passes  through  the  galvano-      /^"^^IQ^  q  qjqJ^^^^'^^^^X 
meter  to    any  proportional   part    [^  >S  ] 

of  that  current,  we  must  calculate,    *^ 
from  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, what  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt   should   be  to  efifect    that 
purpose. 

Now  if  we  call  0  the  current  passing  through  the  gal- 
vanometer without  a  shunt,  then  on  introducing  the  shunt, 
C  will  divide  between  the  two  resistances,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  current  going  through  the  smaller  resistance, 
and  the  smaller  portion  through  the  greater.  Thus  if  we 
suppose  the  total  current,  which  passes  from  one  terminal 
of  the  galvanometer  to  the  other,  to  consist  of  G  -(-  S  parts, 

tlien  .    of  these  parts  will  go  through  the  shunt,  and 

G  +  S 

a 

parts  through  the  galvanometer;   that  is  to  say,  the 


^Zsuis^^ 


G  +  S 

cturent  going  through  the  shniit  will  be 

C     ^    . 
»nd  the  cnrrent  eoing  through  the  galvanometer, 

"  g  ItizedbyCjOOgle 
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If,  in  thifl  last  quantity,  we  put  S  =  G,  then  current  going 
through  galyanometer  will  be 

c    Q   -^- 

^G  +  G      2 

Again,  if  we  make  S  =  ^,  current  going  through  galvanometer 

Trill  be 

G 

^2  0 


0  +  «      » 

Once  more,  if  S  be  made  equal  to  -,  current  going  through 

galvanometer  will  be 

G 

Finally,  if  S  be  made  equal  to  -,  current  going  through 

galvanometer  vrill  be 

G 

^      «-l  0 


n  —  1 
From  this  it  is  evidenti  that  to  reduce  the  current  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  to  its  -th  part,  we  must  insert   a 

shunt  whose  resistance  is ith  part  of  the  resistance  of  the 

n  —  1      '^ 

galvanometer. 

65.  In  many  galvanometers  three  shunts  are  provided,*  which 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  strength  of  current  flowing  through  the 
same  to  its  iVth,  T^irth,  or  tAxt*^  P*^*  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  evident  that  tne  resistances  of  the  shunts  neces- 
sary to  produce  these  results  will  have  to  be  respectively  the 
^th,  ^th,  and  ^th  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  ^vanometer. 

•  Page  69. 
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We  are  ihxiB  enabled  to  rednce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  any  one  of  these  three  proportions  we  wish. 

66.  Suppose  now,  in  making  a  measurement,  we  placed  a  re- 
sistance box  for  a  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  then  adjusted  it  until  we  obtained  a  convenient 
deflection  for  the  purpose  we  required ;  what  deflection  should 
we  get  on  removing  the  shunt  ?  Let  us  call  C,  as  before,  the 
current  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer  when  no  shunt 
is  inserted,  and  let  C^  be  the  current  which  flows  through  it 
when  the  shunt  is  inserted,  then  the  current  which  flows 
through  the  shunt  will  be 

C-Ci. 

Now  the  two  currents  will  flow  through  the  shunt  and  galvano- 
meter in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  resistances,  that  is, 

Ci:C  -Ci::S:G, 
therefore. 

Or  expressed  in  words,  we  should  say  that  the  current  which 
would  flow  through  the  galvanometer,  when  the  shunt  was 
removed,  would  be    -  ^^^^'^  r  -j-  ^   mi    ^-^^  ^^^  strength  of 

the  current  which  flows  when  the  shunt  is  inserted.  This  pro- 
portion is  called  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt. 

67.  It  will  be  noticed  in  a  circuit  like  that  shown  by  Fig.  34, 
that  when  a  shunt  having  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the 
galvanometer  is  introduced  between  the  terminals  of  the  latter, 
it  will  not  exactly  halve  the  current  passing  through  the 
instrument.  If  we  used  a  tangent  galvanometer,  we  should 
find,  if  the  deflection  without  the  shunt  was  40  divisions  on 
the  tikUgent  scale,  the  introduction  of  the  shunt  would  n6t 
bring  the  deflection  down  to 420,  but  to  some  deflection  gieater 
than  20.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
shunt  reduces  the  total  resistance  in  the  battery  circuit,  and 
consequently  increases  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  out 
of  the  battery.  It  is  this  increased  current,  then,  which  splits 
between  the  galvanometer  and  shunt,  and  not  the  original 
current.  If  it  is  required  to  make  up  for  this  decreased 
resistance  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  shunt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  in  the  battery  circuit  a  compensaling  resistance  equal 
in  vsdue  to  the  amount  by  which  the  original  resistance  has 
been  reduced.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  we  must  first  consider 
the  law  of 
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The  Joint  BetUtance  of  two  or  more  Paralld  CHrcmtt, 

68.  If  we  have  several  wires  whose  resistsnoes  are 
Hit  B39  Bs*...  respectlTely,  then  oondnotiYity  being  the  in- 
verse  or  redprooal  of  resistanoe,  their  conductivities  may  be 

represented  by  ^j-,   =-,   cr-  • . .  •     Now  the  joint  conductivity 
Ki    Kj    K3 

of  any  number  of  wires  is  simply  the  snm  of  their  respective 

conductivities.    Thus,  two  wires  of  equal  conductivities,  when 

joined  parallel  to  one  another,  will  evidently  conduct  twice  as 

well  as  one  of  them;  and  in  like  manner,  three  wires  will 

conduct  three  times  as  well  as  onel    Similarly,  two  wires,  one 

of  which  has  a  conductivity  of  2,  will,  when  combined  with 

one  which  has  a  conductivity  of  1,  produce  a  conductivity  of 

2  +  1  or  8,  for  this  is  simply  the  same  as  joining  up  three 

wires,  each  having  a  conductivity  of  1 ;  and  so  with  any  number 

of  wires. 

Therefore  the  joint  conductivity  of  the  several  resistances,  or 

of  the  multiple  arc  as  the  combination  is  called,  will  be 

K,      I^  ^  K,  "^  •  •  •  • 

amd  ooadnctivity  being,  as  we  have  mid,  the  reciprocal  of  resist- 
ance, the  resistance  of  the  wires  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  this 
sun,  or  . 

V  +  JL+  i_+ 

Bi      B2      B3 

That  is  to  say,  the  joint  resitiance  of  any  mtmber  of  wires  joined 
parallel  to  one  another  is  rgual  to  the  reciprocal  of  Uie  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  their  respective  reeietaneee, 

A  particular  case  of  these  combinations  is  that  of  the  joint 
resistance  of  two  resistances,  thus 

1,1       Bi  +  B,' 

b:  ^  b; 

or,  the  joint  resistance  of  tfvo  resistances  joined  parallel  to  one  another 
is  equal  to  their  product  divided  by  their  sum. 


69.  Applying  the  foregoing  law,  the  resistance  between  the 
terminals  of  the  galvanometer  before  the  introduction  of  the 
shunt  being  G,  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  shunt  will  be 

g-p^.    Or,  as  S  is  usually  made  some  fractional  value  of  Q, 


BHxnn^. 


71 


say  the -th  part  (which  value  would  be  used  in  reiqiciDg 

the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  to  -th),  this  oonjLbined 

fi 

reastonce  will  be 


G 


G 
n-  1 


G 

»- 1 


G  + 


G 


G 

.  —  * 
n 


[1] 


n-  1 


n-1 


The  resutance  therefore  to  he  added  to  the  battery  circuit 
^nUbe 


G-5  =  G'^. 
n  n 


[2] 


I'ar  example. 

It  was  required  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer, 
wLoee  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G),  to  ^th.  "V^iat  should  be 
the  xerastance  of  the  shunt  and  of  the  compensating  resistance  ? 

Besistance  of  shunt  equals 

100  X  •= r  «  26  ohms, 

0  —  1 

and  compensating  resistance  equals 

5-1 


100  X 


=  80  ohms. 


Fie.  S5. 


It  would  be  as  well  if  the  shunt  boxes  provided 
with  galvanometers  had  compensating  resistances 
connected  with  them,  as  calculation  would  be  con- 
siderably simplified  thereby  in  a  large  number  of 
measurements. 

Fig.  35  shows  how  a  set  of  shunts  and  compen- 
sating resistances  may  be  adapted  to  any  galvano- 
meter ;  we  will  consider  how  their  values  may  be 
determined. 

Let  S,  Si,  S^,  be  the  shunts  which  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  galvanometer  by  inserting  plugs  at 
A,  B,  or  C.  ^  /= 

I^  ^u  ^v  •"*»  ^  *^®  compensating  resistances,    y 
and  let  C"i^r^n]p> 
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Now,  what  we  have  to  do,  is  to  find  what  values  of  S,  Si,  Sj, 
and  r^,  rj,  r^  are  necessary,  so  that  when  a  plug  is  introduced 
either  at  A,  B,  or  G,  the  resistance  between  D  and  E  shall 
always  be  the  same,  whilst  the  necessary  portion  of  the  current 
is  shunted  off  from  the  galvanometer. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  shunt  S  and  the  compensating 
resistance  which,  in  this  case,  will  be  Bj. 

When  the  shunts  and  compensating  resistances  are  not  in 
use,  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  of  course  6,  and  this  value  must 
always  be  preserved  between  D  and  E. 

Let  the  value  of  the  shunt  S  required  be  -  th,  then  we  know 

71 

(page  68}  that  the  resistance  of  S  necessary  to  give  this,  is 

8=    <^ 


and  from  [2]  (page  71)  that  the  value  of  B^  must  be 

Ki  =  G^.  [5] 

We  next  have  to  consider  what  value  to  give  to  S^  and  Ej. 
Let  it  be  required,  by  means  of  these  resistances,  to  reduce 

the  deflection  by  — th,  then  the  value  to  be  given  to  Sj  will  be 

s  -±±1^. 

*^'  -  ni  -  1  • 

to  solve  which  we  must  know  the  value  of  r^. 

^'ow  the  combined  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  G  +  **  wo  can 
see  from  [1]  (page  71)  is 


therefore  the  value  required  io  be  given  to  Ej,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  resistance  between  D  and  E,  equal  to  G,  when  b^ 
is  connected,  will  be 


or 
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but  from  [3],  [4],  and  [5]  (rages  71  and  72) 

B,  +  r,  =  Bi  =  G!Lzi;  [7] 

fi 

iherefore,  subtracting  [7]  from  [6],  we  have 

•j  _  n  =  G  /*»l-l_!;^Ll^  =  G">-"; 
n^  \     **i  n     J  n  n^ 

that  is, 

1  -lit  ni  -  n     ^    ; 

Ti -    Q  , 


or 


\  , 


r,  =G 


consequently  the  value  of  Sj  will  be 
II     «  -  "1 

"»  -  '^        n^  -  1         -  "n  (n,  -  \f 
In  like  manner  it  could  be  shown  that  the  resistance  necessary 
to  give  to  Sj  and  r^  +  r^,  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  its  -*^  P^rt 
would  be 

ii(na-l)2 
and 

n  —  n. 


ri  +  r,  =  G- 


2 


or 

Finally  we  have  from  [3]  and  [5] 

r,  =  Ri  -  (ri  +  r,)  =  G  !^  -  (r,  +  r,). 


To  summarise  then, 
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»»(»i  -  1/ 
(«-2)^ 

and  for  any  other  shnnt  S, 

The  compensating  resistanoes  between  the  shunts  will  be 

n  (fix  -    ly 


n  —  rij 
and  also  we  hare 


-a  =  Gr^lF^^  - '•m 


.  n +«•«+••• +»v  =  G^-:r-[ 


or 

*-p  =  ^n(r2\\  -  (n  +  »•»  +  •••  +  *-i-i)- 
The  last  resistance  r,  beyond  the  last  shunt  will  be 
r,  =  G  — ^^^ (r^  +  Tj  +  .  .  .  +  fp). 

JPor  excemple. 

It  was  required  to  provide  a  galvanometer  with  iVth,  x^th, 
and  T5^  shunts,  and  with  corresponding  compensating  re« 
sistances  aiTanged  according  to  Fig.  35.  What  should  bo  theix 
values  ? 

We  have 

n  =  1000,    ni  =  100,    n^  =  10 ; 
therefore, 

n  -  1  =  999,    ni  -  1  =  99,    Wj  -  1  =  9. 
Then  r-        i 
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md 


r,  =  G  ]^  "  l^^  =  G  X  -0090909, 
^  1000  X  99 

,q1000^10_^       .^^. 
'^^+*^»-^  1000x9    ~^^    ^^' 
fromwhicli 

rj  =  G  (-11  -  -0090909)  =  G  X  -1009091 ; 


also 


999 


*■'  =  <*  S-  ('•i  +'•2)  =  G(-999  -  -11)  =  G  X  -889. 


1000 

If  the  resistance  of  the  galyanometer,  for  which  these  shunts 
and  compensating  resistances  are  to  be  provided,  is  5000  ohms, 
then 

Fio.  S6. 

S    =  5000  X  •  001001    =        5-005  ohms. 

8i  =  5000  X  -010193.  =   50-965 

Sa  =  5000  X  -123333  =  616-655 

r^  =  5000  X  -0090909  =   45-455 

r,  =  5000  X  -1009091  =  504-545 

r,  =  5000  X  -889    =  4445-000 

Kg.  36  shows  how  an  ordinary  Thomson 
galvanometer  shunt  box  would  be  arranged 
-vrith  compensating  resistances. 

The  plug  hole  ~,  when  it  has  a  plug  inserted 

in  it,  connects  the  top  left-hand  brass  block  to 
tlie  bottom  left-hand  block,  and  so  leaves  the 
|!palTanometer  connected  to  the  terminals  of 
-tb^  shunt  box  without  any  additional  resist- 
juaoe  in  its  circuit.  The  oonnection  between 
tlDcae  brass  blocks  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  35 

yO.  The  accnrate  adjustment  of  ordinary  shunts  is  often  a 
0O0>^wl^^  troublesome  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rio^l  values  of  the  resistances  of  which  the  shunts  are  composed 
no^  being  whole  numbers ;  thus,  supposing  the  resistance  of  the 


i4  real ; 
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galvanometer  to  be  5000  ohms,  then  the  resistance  of  the  ^Hi 
shunt  wonld  have  to  be  5000-4-9,  or  555*56;  and,  practically, 
this  conld  not  be  adjusted  to  a  greater  decree  of  accuracy  than 
one  decimal  place.  Similarly,  'the  -^ui  shunt  should  have 
a  resistance  of  5000-^99,  or  50*505,  and  the  roW^^  shunt  a 
resistance  of  5000  -:-  999,  or  5*005,  both  of  which  numbers  are 
somewhat  awkward  to  adjust  exactly. 

Now  on  page  71  (equation  [1])  we  saw  that  the  combined 

resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  was  — ,  conse- 
quently to  adiust  the  Ath  shunt  we  may  connect  it  to  its  gal- 
vanometer coil,  and  adjust  it  until  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
two  becomes  equal  to  5000-4-10,  or  500  ohms.  Similarly, 
the  T^th  shunt  would  be  adjusted  by  connecting  it  to  the 
galvanometer  coil,  and  adjusting  it  until  the  joint  resistance 
was  found  to  be  5000  -4- 100,  or  50  ohms ;  lastly,  in  like  manner 
we  should  adjust  the  xoVx^^^  shunt  until  the  combined  resist- 
ance of  the  two  became  5000  •—•  1000,  or  5  ohms. 

71.  We  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  (page  48)  that  the 
deflections  on  the  scale  of  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  except 
when  they  are  nearly  equal,  are  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
current  strengths  which  produce  them,  and  that  to  compare 
them  a  formuhi  must  be  used.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of 
this  formula  we  must  adopt  some  method  of  avoiding  vndely 
different  deflections.  This  we  can  do  by  using  a  variable  shunt 
for  the  galvanometer,  and  with  it  obtaining  either  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  deflections  for  all  measurements  made  in  one  set 
of  tests. 

The  graduated  scale  of  any  galvanometer,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  strengths 
of  two  or  more  currents  to  be  compared  by  different  deflections, 
but  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  deflection  which 
may  be  obtained  to  be  reproduced  when  required. 

72.  It  is  best  to  obtain  as  high  a  deflection  as  possible,  for 
then  not  only  vnll  a  slight  variation  from  the  correct  resistance 
of  the  shunt  produce  a  greater  number  of  degrees  of  variation 
I'rom  the  deflection  required,  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  low 
deflection  was  used  ^§  60,  page  64),  but  also  a  higher  resistance 
being  required  for  uie  shunt,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment  is 
given  to  it. 

73.  By  the  help  of  the  points  we  have  just  considered  we  can 
graduate  or  calibrate  (§  43,  page  46)  the  scale  of  a  galvanometer. 
To  do  this,  first  calculate  from  uie  known  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer,  the  resistance  of  shunts  required  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  current  passing::  through  the  eralvanometer  when  no  i 
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ahnnt  is  inserted,  to  ^,  ^,  ^,  |,  &c.,  the  amount  passing  when  a 
shunt  is  inserted,  theu  the  resistanoe  of  the  shunts  necessary  to 
reduce  the  current  to 

hh^i ;tt 

will,  as  we  have  shown,  be 

hhhh ~itt 

of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  Now,  as  we  have  also 
shown,  the  insertion  of  diunts  reduces  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  placed ;  we  must  therefore 
also  calonlate  the  resistances  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circuit  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  resistance 
which  takes  place  when  a  shunt  is  inserted.  These  resistances 
will  be  respectively 

hhi'i ^th 

of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  shunts  and  their  compensating  resistances  being  calcu- 
lated, to  calibrate  the  galvanometer  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  galvanometer,  a  resistance  box,  and  a  battery  are  joined 
up  in  circuit.  The  i  shunt,  that  is,  the  shunt  equal  in  resist- 
ance to  the  galvanometer,  is  then  inserted,  together  with  the 
corresponding  compensating  resistance  in  the  resistance  'box. 
Sufficient  resistance  is  now  added  in  the  latter  to  bring  the 
deflection  down  to,  say,  1° ;  the  shunt  and  compensating  resist- 
ance are  then  removed,  and  as  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  the 
same  as  before,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  cun*ent  passing  in 
the  circuit  now  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  the  strength 
of  current  affecting  it  is  exactly  double  that  which  deflected 
the  needle  originally; (the  deflection  of  the  needle,  therefore, 
now  represents  a  strength  of  current  double  that  of  the  previous 
experiment.  We  next  insert  the  J  shunt  and  its  compensating 
resistance,  and  by  again  adjusting  the  resistance  coils,  obtain  a 
deflection  of  V* ;  on  now  removing  the  shunt  and  compensating 
resistance  we  get  three  times  the  strength  of  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer;  the  deflection  obtained  therefore 
will  represent  that  strength,  and  so  by  inserting 

hh ^th 

shimts  one  after  another,  and  repeating  the  process  described, 
we  can  get  the  deflections  corresponding  to  strengths  of  current 
equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4, .  .  .  .  n,  and  the  scale  can  be  marked  corre- 
spondingly ;  or  these  deflections  and  the  corresponding  currents 
prododnK  them  can  be  embodied  in  a  table,  so  that  by  referring 
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to  the  latter  we  can  at  once  see  the  relative  powers  of  various 
currents  giving  different  deviations  of  the  needle. 

74.  By  the  help^  of  this  method  of  calibrating  a  galvanometer 
we  can  determine  its  angle  of  maximum  iensitiveness  (§  28,  page  23). 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  various  deflections  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  with  various  shunts  and  their  corresponding  com- 
pensating resistances,  and  in  each  case  to  increase  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  slightly  bv  reducing  the  compensating  resistances 
by  the  same  amount ;  then  the  required  angle  will  be  the  one 
at  which  the  diminution  of  resistance  produced  the  greatest 
increase  of  deflection. 

75.  It  is  evident  that  if,  in  making  a  measurement,  we  want 
to  reduce  the  deflection  of  our  galvanometer  to  a  readable 
value,  we  can  do  so,  either  by  placing  a  large  resistance  in  the 
circuit  of  the  instrument  or,  by  introducing  a  shunt  between  its 
terminals.  It  is  possible  also,  in  certain  cases,  to  produce  the 
same  effect  by  connecting  a  shunt  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery,  but  this  is  not  always  advisable,  as  it  interferes  with 
the  constancy  of  the  latter. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  in  a  simple 
circuit  be  very  high  it  requires  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
resistance  in  the  circuit  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle,  whereas  just  the  reverse  is  the 
case  if  a  shunt  be  used  to  produce  that  effect.  This  fact  is  an 
important  one,  as  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  measurements  can  be  made. 
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Half  Deflection  Method. 

76.  The  siinplest  method  of  determining  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer  is  perhaps  the  one  we  have  already  given  on 
page  6  (§  8).  In  this  method  it  ¥?ill  be  seen  we  joined  up  the 
galvanometer,  whose  resistance  (G)  was  required,  in  circuit 
with  a  resistance  p,  and  a  battery  of  very  low  resistance,  and 
having  obtained  a  certain  deflection  we  increased  p  to  E,  so 
that  the  current  passing  in  the  circuit  became  nalved  in 
strength,  the  resistance  (6)  of  the  galvanometer  was  then 
given  by  the  formula 

G  =  E  -  2p. 

If  we  were  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
the  deflections  obtained  should  be  such  that  the  tangent  of  one 
deflection  is  half  the  tangent  of  the  other,  the  precaution 
against  having  the  deflections  too  high  or  too  low  being  duly 
taken  (§  28,  page  23). 

Far  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  (G)  was  to  be 
determined,  and  a  battery  whose  resistance  was  very  small,  we 
obtained  with  a  resistance  in  the  resistance  box  (as  the  set  of 
resistanoe  coils  is  sometimes  termed)  of  10  ohms  (p)  a  deflection 
of  58^,  and  by  increasing  the  resistance  to  120  ohms  (B)  the 
deflection  was  reduced  to  38 J°  (tan  38i°  =  i  tan  68°);  what 
was  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

G  =  120  -  2  X  10  =  100  ohms. 

77.  In  measuring  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer 
by  this  meUiod  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  ratio  the 
deflections  bore  to  the  current  strengths  producing  them,  so 
that  the  resistances  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

A  convenient  arrangement  is  to  employ  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer of  a  known  low  resistance  in    circuit  with    the 
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galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  required,  and  to  take  the 
readings  from  the  tangent  galvanometer,  the  resistance  then 
obtained  from  the  formula  will  evidently  be  the  resistance  of 
the  two  galvanometers  together.  If,  then,  we  subtract  fix>ni 
this  result  the  known  resistance  of  the  tangent  galvanometer, 
we  get  the  resistance  we  are  trying  to  obtain.  If  we  have  not 
a  tangent  galvanometer  at  hand,  and  if  moreover  we  cannot 
tell  what  ratio  the  deflections  bear  to  the  current  strengths 
producing  them,  we  must  of  course  employ  a  dififerent  method 
of  testing. 

78.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  tests,  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  resistances  and  batteiy  power  should  be  employed  to 
make  the  measurements,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
may  be  ensured. 

if  we  employ  very  high  resistances  to  measure  a  low  resist- 
ance, a  considerable  alteration  in  the  former  would  produce 
but  little  alteration  in  the  current  flowing  through  the  gal- 
vanometer, for  the  electromotive  force  being  constant,  this 
current,  and  consequently  the  galvanometer  deflection,  is 
dependent  upon  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit,  and  an 
alteration  of  several  units  in  a  large  total  practically  leaves  its 
value  the  same,  but  then  a  few  units  too  much  or  too  little 
inserted  in  a  formula  may  make  the  result  appear  very  much 
greater  or  less  than  its  true  value.  Thus,  in  the  test  we  have 
been  considering,  suppose  the  battery  power  had  been  such  that 
we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  resistance  p  =  2000  ohms, 
and  that  to  halve  the  deflection  we  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  p  to  4100  ohms  (B))  this  would  make  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  to  be,  as  we  saw  before, 

G  =  4100  -  2  X  2000  =  100  ohms. 

Now,  practically,  if  the  resistance  E  had  been  made  4200 
ohms  the  deflection  would  have  been  halved ;  whatever  differ- 
ence there  was  would  scarcely  be  appreciable. 

If  now  we  work  the  result  out  from  the  formula  we  get 

G  =  4200  -  2  X  2000  =  200  ohms, 

or  double  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
error  might  be  greater  than  this.  The  test,  in  fact,  would  be 
quite  useless. 

In  order  to  have*  the  best  chance  of  accuracy  we  should  make 
our  resistances  as  low  as  possible,  for  then  a  small  change  or  error 
in  the  latter  produces  the  greatest  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
current,  and  consequently  also  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
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meter  needle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produces  the  smallest 
eiror  in  the  value  of  G,  when  the  latter  is  worked  out  from  the 
formula. 

In  order  to  make  B  as  low  as  possible  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  make  p  as  low  as  possible. 

79.  What  degree  of  accuracy  is  attainable  in  making  the  test? 
This  is  dependent  upon  the  "  total  possible  percentage  of  error 
which  may  exist  in  the  second  deflection  "  (§  41,  page  43).  We 
have  then  to  consider  what  error  in  the  value  of  G  the  total 
error  in  the  second  deflection  will  cause. 

The  error  in  G  must  be  occasioned  by  the  value  of  B  being 
obtained  incorrectly,  this  wron^  value  of  B  being  due  to  an 
error  made  in  reading  the  magnitude  of  the  second  deflection. 
If  in  the  formula 

G  =  B- 2p 

^m^  make  a  mistake  of,  say,  X^  per  cent,  in  B,  then  the  resulting 

percentage  error,  X',  in  G  will  be  X'  =  X\  ^ 

Now  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  B  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
(G  +  B)  for  ^e  latter  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  therefore  any  change  or  error  made 
in  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  (the  second 
deflection)  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  change  or 
error  made  in  (G  +  B) ;  consequently  if  we  are  liable  to 
make  an  error  of  y  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  second 
deflection,  and  an  error  of  X\  per  cent,  in  B,  then  we  must 
have 


y:X'i::B:G  +  B 

_(G  +  B)y. 
Xi  -       5         , 

V  -  X'    —      OT      X'    -  V-- 
A   -  Ai  g,      or,     Aj  —  A  ^, 


but 

and 

G  =  B  -  2p,    or,    B  =  G  +  2p, 

therefore 

G_2(Q  +  p)y. 

"^B B  ' 

EllOnOe  Digitized  by  (^OOQIC 

X'  =  2(l  +  ^)y.  [A] 
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"For  example. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
example  given  in  §  76,  page  79,  it  wbs  Imown  that  the  **'  total 
possible  percentage  of  error  (y)  which  could  exist  in  the  secood 
deflection  "  could  not  exceed  1  *  7  per  cent.  (Example  2,  page  45). 
What  would  be  the  percentage  of  accuracy  (A')  with  which  the 
▼alue  of  G  could  be  determined  ? 

V  =  2  A  +  ^^  1-7  =  3-7  per  cent. 

A  single  cell  of  a  battery  is  the  lowest  electromotive  force 
that  can  be  practically  employed  in  maldne  the  test,  but  we 
may  find  that  this  one  cell  gives  too  low  a  deflection  with  the 
lowest  value  we  can  give  to  p,  that  is  0,  and  two  cells  too 
high  a  deflection ;  we  should  have,  therefore,  to  employ  two 
cells  and  then  increase  p  until  the  proper  deflection  is  obtained. 
Now  on  pages  80  and  81  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  best  to 
make  p  of  a  low  value,  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from 
its  correct  position,  when  B  is  not  correctly  adjusted,  may  be  as 
great  as  possible ;  but  equation  [A]  fpa^e  81),  which  represents 
the  relative  values  of  the  errors  X'  ana  y,  although  it  shows  that 
the  error  V  is  smallest  when  p  is  as  small  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  we  gain  but  little  by  making  p  very  much 
smaller  than  Q,  for  A'  is  only  twice  as  great  when  p  =  0,  as  it 
is  when  p  =  G. 

80.  Practically  we  may  say  therefore  that  the 

Best  Conditions  far  making  (he  Test 

are  to  make  p  a  fractional  value  of  G ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  the  two  deflections  obtained  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  55""  and  35^^""  (§  32,  page  28). 
Also  as  regards  the 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer needle  to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can 

determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy  of  2  T 1  +  ^  j  y  per 

If  p  is  very  small,  then  ^^  -^  ^v  Google 

A'  =  2y; 
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00  tiiat  eyen  tinder  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test  the 
aocoracy  with  which  the  value  of  Q  could  be  determined  would 
be  onlj  one-half  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  deflections 
could  be  observed. 

81.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  resistance  of  the  testing 
battery  can  only  be  neglected  when  it  forms  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  resistance  in  its  circuit.  If,  then,  the  gafvanometer 
to  be  measured  has  a  low  resistance,  inasmuch  as  B  will  have 
to  be  proportionately  small,  the  battery  resistance  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  without  introducing  an  error;  moreover,  if  B  is 
made  soiall,  its  range  of  adjustment  becomes  very  limited.  The 
test,  therefore,  is  not  suitable  for  measuring  galvanometers 
whose  resistance  consists  of  a  few  units  only. 


Equal  DsFUSCTnoN  Method. 

82.  The  theory  of  this  method  is  as  follows 
meter  whose  resistance  G  is  re^ 
quired,  a  resistance  p,  and  a  battery 
£  of  very  low  resistance,  are  joined 
up  in  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  37, 
a  shxmt  8  being  between  the  ter- 
minab  of  the  galvanometer ;  a  de- 
flection of  the  ^vanometer  needle 
is  produced.  Let  C  be  the  cur- 
rent flowing  out  of  the  battery. 


-The  galvano- 


Fig.  87. 


0  =. 


E 


P  + 


GS 


G-f  S 


This  current  divides  into  two  parts,  one  part  going  through  S, 
and  the  other  part  through  the  galvanometer.  It  does  tms  id 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  resistance  of  those  circuits,  the 
part,  Ci,  going  through  the  galvanometer  being 


Cx  = 


E 


S 


ES 


P  + 


GS        G  +  S      S(G-f  p)  +  Gp 


G  +  S 


The  shunt  S  is  now  removed ;  this  causes  the  deflection  of  the 
galvmnometer  needle  to  be  inereased.  p  is  now  increased  to  B, 
so  that  the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  previous  to 
the  removal  of  the  shunt  or,  in  other  words,  so  that  the  strength 
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of  the  current  passiiig  throngh  the  galvanometer  is  Oi,  then 

therefore 

ES  _      E 

8(G  +  p)  +  Gp     B  +  Gt 

By  diTidiDg  both  aides  by  E  and  multiplying  np,  we  get 

SE  +  G8  =  GS  +  Sp  +  Gp; 
therefore 

Gp  =  SB-Sp, 

from  which 

G=sl-:^. 

P 
Farexcmjple. 

A  galvanometer  whose  resistance  (G)  was  regnired,  "v^as 
joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  resistance  of  200  ohms  (p),  a  shtint 
of  10  ohms  (S)  being  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter. 

On  removing  the  shunt,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
the  increased  deflection  to  what  it  was  originally,  to  increase  p 
to  2200  ohms  (E).  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter? 

2200  -  200 
G  =  10     ^^^        =  100  ohms, 
200 

83.  In  making  this  test  practically,  we  should  proceed  thus : — 
Join  up  the  instruments,  as  shown  by  Fig.  88,  taking  care  that 
the  two  infinity  plugs  are  firmly  in  their  plac^.  ^ug  up  the 
three  holes  between  iB  and  G,  and  remove  the  necessary  plugs 
between  D  and  B.  Next  remove  plugs  from  between  D  and  £, 
so  as  to  introduce  the  resistance  p.  On  the  right-hand  kejr 
being  depressed  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
obtained.  The  galvanometer  should  be  gently  tapped  witlx 
the  finger  in  order  to  see  that  the  needle  is  properly  deflected 
and  is  not  sticking,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  do,  especially  when  it 
compass  suspended  needle  is  used. 

The  oscillations  of  the  needle  may  be  arrested  by  a  skilfiQ 
manipulation  of  the  key ;  slightly  raising  it  when  the  needle 
swings  under  the  influence  of  the  current  and  again  depressiikg 
it  when  it  recoils. 

The  needle  being  steadily  deflected,  and  the  precise  resist- 
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anoe  (/>)  in  the  box  noted,  the  left-hand  infinity  ping  must  be 
removed,  and  the  resistanGe  between  D  and  E  increased  nntil 
the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the 
resistance  (B)  being  noted,  the  formula  is  worked  out. 


FiQ.  88. 


84.  What  are  the  best  values  of  S  and  p  to  employ  in  making 
a  test  like  this?  Should  we  make  S  and  p  of  low,  high,  or 
medium  values  ? 

The  answer  to  these  queries  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made;  and  as  we 
shall  more  than  once  have  to  consider  questions  of  a  similar 
kind,  we  shall  in  the  present  instance  enter  at  some  length  into 
theproblem. 

There  are  two  quantities  whose  values  we  have  to  determine, 
viz.  S  and  p ;  let  us  first  consider  what  S  should  be,  supposing 
B  to  be  a  given  quantity  and  p  to  vary  along  with  S. 

K  we  examine  the  formula  we  shall  see  that  if  we  make  S 
small,  then  an  error  of  one  or  two  units  in  the  correct  value  of  B 
will  make  a  much  greater  difiference  in  the  formula  than  would 
be  the  case  when  there  is  the  same  number  of  units  of  difference 
with  S  large ;  thus  to  take  a  numerical  example,  suppose  we 
had  the  following  values  in  the  formula : — 


G=:5 


600-20 
20 


=  120  ohms, 


and  suppose  we  made  B  120  units  too  large,  we  should  then 
'"^^                  „       «20-20     ,,,       o..e..,Google 
"     90 —  "         ohms; 
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or  an  error  of  160  —  120  =  30  ohms.  Next  let  tis  suppose  we 
had  the  following  values : — 

G  =  480522^;i22  =  i20oluns. 
400 

and  as  before  let  there  be  an  error  of  120  nnits  in  B,  we  then 
have 

or  an  error  of  264  —  120  =  144  ohms,  and  if  S  and  p  had  been 
higher  still  we  should  have  seen  that  the  error  would  have  been 
still  greater. 

To  put  the  case  in  another  way ;  in  the  last  example  let  us 
suppose  the  error  in  B  had  been,  not  120  units,  but  25  units ; 
that  is,  make  B  =  500  +  25  =  525 ;  we  then  find  that 

ri       ^o/v525  -400      ^^^    , 
Q  -  480 —  «=  150  ohms. 

The  error  in  G,  in  fact,  in  the  former  case,  where  B  was 
120  units  too  large,  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in  the  latter 
case,  when  the  excess  in  the  correct  value  of  B  was  but  25  tmits. 
From  this  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to 
make  S  as  small  as  possible.  Let  us,  however,  put  the  matter 
in  algebraical  form ;  thus,  let  \  be  the  error  in  G,  and  let  ^ 
be  the  excess  in  the  value  of  B  which  causes  this  error,  then 
we  have 


and 


P  P  P 

n.      qB-P  SB 

G  =  S -,    or,    p  = 


G  +  S* 


therefore  by  enbtraction, 

p  b  XV  K 

From  this  we  see  that  with  a  constant  error  0,  made  in  B,  the 
'corresnonding  ccmstant  error  X,  made  in  G,  will  be  as  small  as 
possible  when  S  is  very  small,  as  indeed  we  before  proved ;  but 
we  also  see  that  we  gain  but  little  by  making  S  a  very  small 
fractional  value  of  G,  for  the  error  would  be  only  twice  as  gr^at 
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with  S  =  G  as  it  would  be  if  S  were  very  nearly  =  0.  It  would 
not  do,  however,  to  make  S  greater  than  G,  for  G  +  S  inoreases 
very  rapidly  by  increasing  S.  Practically,  therefore,  we  may 
fiay : — make  S  a  fractional  value  of  G. 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  the  best  valae  to  give  ta 
p^  supposing  S  to  be  a  fixed  quantity. 

Now  if  we  put  the  equation 


in  the  form 


-<?-') 


we  can  see  that  whatever  value  p  has,  B  will  have  an  exactly 
proportional  corresponding  value ;  thus  to  take  the  example  we 
liiBt  had,  viz. : 

^       ^  500  -  20       ^/500       A 

if  in  making  the  test  we  had  made  p  =  2  x  20  =  40,  instead  of 
20,  then  the  value  to  which  B  would  have  required  to  have  been 
adjusted  would  have  been  2  x  500  =  1000,  instead  of  500. 
Further,  if  B  had  had  this  value,  then  an  error  of  20  units  in  B 
would  have  produced  the  same  error  in  G  as  would  the  10  units 
in  the  first  case,  when  B  was  500.  At  first  sight  then  it  might 
^pear  that  it  would  not  matter  what  value  we  gave  to  p.  Let 
us,  however,  consider  in  what  way  the  adjustment  oif  B  is 
^eeted. 

The  means  by  which  we  adjust  B  is  by  observine  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  neeidle,  and  seeing  wheuier  we  have 
Inrou^t  it  to  the  deflection  it  had  when  p  and  S  were  the  feisist- 
aaces  in  the  cireuit;  when  this  deflection  is  correct  we  know 
that  B  is  eorrept.  But  the  aeeuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
S  evidently  depends  upon  the  divergence  of  the  needle  from  its 
oorrect  position  being  as  large  as  possible  when  B  is  not  exactly 
adjusted,  and  if  this  divergence  is  greater  when  we  alter  B  from 
1000  to  1020  ohms  than  when  we  alter  it  from  500  to  510  ohms, 
then  it  is  better  so  to  ^irange  the  value  of  p  that  B  shall  be 
1000  ohms. 

Or  in  other  words,  if  the  error  in  B,  corresponding  to  a  con- 
stant error  in  G,  produces  a  greater  divergence  of  the  needle 
horn  its  correct  position  when  B  is  large  than  when  it  is  small, 
then  it  is  better  to  have  B  large  than  smalL 
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Now  the  onrrent  G  piodnoing  the  deflection  of  the  galvftno- 
meter  needle  is 

and  if  we  rappose  there  to  be  a  diminntion  —  e,  in  C,  caused  by 
an  error  0,  in  B,  then  we  have 

or 

E 


c  =  0- 


B  +  *  +  G' 
bat  we  know  that 

E 

therefore 

E  E  E  0 


e  = 


B  +  G      B  +  *  +  G"(B  +  *  +  G)(E  +  G)' 

or,  since  ^  is  very  small, 

E^      . 


e  = 


(B  +  G>»* 


c,  howeyer,  represents  the  abiohUe  change  from  the  correct 
carrent  and  as  the  latter  is  itself  varied  1>7  the  value  of  B, 
what  we  require  to  know  is  the  rdaiive  change ;  this  will  be 


0* 
which  equals 

E  <^       ,       E  0 


(E  +  G)»  •  B  +  Q      E  +  Q 


[A] 


But  from  page  86  we  see  that  the  constant  error  X,  caused  in  G 
by  an  error  $  in  B,  is 


_»(G  +  S) 
^  -         s > 


B 
or 


fk   -    _A.5_.     Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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rabstitatmg,  then,  this  value  of  ^  we  get 

e  XB 


C     (G  +  8KB  +  G)     (G  +  g)(^i^.|) 


[B] 


From  this  equation  we  see  that  in  order  to  make  c  as  large  as 
possible,  we  most  make  B  as  large  as  possible ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  increase  e  very  little  by  maong  B  much  larger  than 
G»  for  the  reason  we  gave  when  we  determined  the  ratio  which 
8  should  have  to  G. 

We  do  not  gain,  then,  anything  as  regards  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  arrangement  by  making  B  very  large,  but  we  gain  as 
regards  onr  power  of  adjusting  B,  for  we  can  adjust  a  resistance 
with  a  much  closer  degree  of  accuracy  when  it  consists  of  a  large 
number,  than  when  it  consists  of  a  small  number,  of  units. 

It  is  therefore  advantageous  to  make  B  as  large  as  possible. 

Since  when  S,  G,  and  p  are  given  values,  B  must  have  a  value 
dependent  upon  them ;  and  since  we  have  determined  Uie  value 
we  must  give  to  S,  it  follows  that  the  value  we  should  give  to  p 
must  be  such  that  B  will  be  as  large  as  possible. 

As  we  cannot  make  B  larger  than  the  resistance  we  can 
insert  in  the  resistance  box,  we  must  not  make  p  so  large  that 
B  will  have  to  exceed  that  value. 

From  the  equation 

G=  S 

P 
we  see  that 

8      _ 


G  +  8^ 
Theoretically,  therefore,  we  must  not  make  p  larger  than  the 

value  we  can  give  to  g^B. 
The  highest  resistance  we  can  practically  give  to  B  is 

a 

10,000  ohms;  p,  therefore,  must  not  be  larger  than  ^       ^  X 

10,000  ohms.  Thus,  if  we  use  a  shunt  whose  resistance  is  ^th 
the  resistanoe  of  the  galvanometer,  we  must  not  make  p  larger 
than  ^th  of  10,000,  that  is  1000,  ohms. 

Equation  FA]  shows  that  the  value  of  c  is  dependent  upon 
thev^ue  of  o,  and  that  to  make  c  large  we  should  make  8  small. 
Vfe  previously  proved,  however,  that  there  was  another  reason 
inrhy  8  should  be  small,  consequently  we  have  a  double  reason 
^why  8  should  have  a  low  value. 
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85.  What  degree  of  accwrac^  is  attainable  in  making  the  test  ? 
This,  as  in  the  last  test,  is  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the 
deflection  error.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  consider  what  error  in 
the  value  of  G  a  definite  error  in  reading  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  will  cause. 

This  we  can  determine  from  equation  [B]  (page  89).  Let  us, 
then,  in  this  equation  substitute  percento^ea  for  absolute  values, 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  have 


and 

then  we  get 

that  is  to  say. 


i   _  X'GB 

100      lOO(G  +  tf)(E  +  Gy 


*'-('+a)('+s)''-  to] 


For  example. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
example  given  on  page  84,  it  was  known  tnat  the  possible  error 
y  in  the  current,  due  to  the  deflection  being  incorrect,  would 
not  exceed  -88  per  cent  (Example,  page  43).  What  would  be 
the  percentage  of  accuracy  (xf)  with  wldch  the  value  of  G 
coTild  be  determined  ? 

^'  =  0  +  ^o)(^  +  ^)'««=-^«P^'~^*- 

86.  The  practical  results,  then,  that  we  have  arrived  at  firom 
these  investigations  are,  that  to  obtain  the 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Teat : 

First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  the  value 
of  G.  Having  done  this,  insert  a  shunt  (S)  between  the  termi> 
nals  of  G,  of  a  fractional  value  of  the  resistance  of  G. 

Next  join  up  p  in  circuit  with  G  and  its  shunt  S,  making  p  as 

large  as  possible,  but  not  larger  than  ^      ^  B ;  E  being  the 

highest  resistance  that  can  be  obtained. 

Insert  in  the  circuit  sufficient  battery  power  of  low  resistanoe 
to  bring  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  as  nearly 
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as  possible  to  the  angle  of  maxirmun  BemUkemea  (page  29),  ad- 
justing py  if  neoessaiy,  so  that  this  angular  deflection  beoomes 
exact,  and  note  the  exact  value  of  p. 

Now  remove  the  shunt  and  increase  p  to  B,  so  that  the 
increased  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note 
B,  and  then  calculate  G  from  the  formula. 

Passible  Degree  af  Aceuraey  aUainotie. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  value 
of  G  to  an  aocurac j  (X)  of 

If  S  is  very  small,  and  B  very  large,  then 

A'  =  y. 

80  that  under  the  beet  conditions  for  making  the  test,  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  value  of  G  could  be  determined  would  be 
the  same  as  the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  the  deflection 
could  be  observed. 

87.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  only  three  resistances  between  D  and  B  (Fig.  38)  our  choice 
of  a  shunt  is  limited  from  this  source,  but  these  three  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

88.  The  method  we  have  described  of  making  the  test  may 
be  modified  by  making  S  or  p  the  adjustable  resistances  instead 
of  B,  but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  can  be  shown,  by  an  inves- 
tigation precisely  similar  to  the  one  we  have  made,  that  the 
proper  values  of  the  resistances  should  be  Ihose  we  have 
indicated. 

The  test  could  also  be  simplified  by  making  S  =  p,  in  this 
case  we  get 

G  =  S^^  =  B-S; 

such  an  arrangement,  however,  would  not  give  the  conditions 
for  obtaining  maximum  accuracy. 

Fahtf/s  Method. 

89.  If  in  the  last  test  we  make  S  the  adjustable  resistance,  and 
make  B  =  2  p,  we  get  Digitized  by  Google 


92 
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that  is,  the  resistanoe  of  the  shunt  will  be  the  resLBtaaee  of  the 
galyanometer. 

90.  The  connections  for  making  the  test  with  the  set  of  resist- 
ances shown  by  Fig.  38  wonld  have  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
resistances  between  D  and  E  form  the  shnnt,  and  those  between 
D  and  C  the  resistances  p  and  B«  This  arrangement,  however, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  so  few  plugs  between  D  and  C,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  as  some  difficul^  would  probably  be 
found  in  adiustin^  the  battery  power  and  resistance  B  so  as  to 
obtain  the  deflection  of  maximum  sensitiveness.  With  two  sets 
of  resistance  coils,  however,  the  test  can  easily  be  made. 

As  in  the  previous  method,  it  is  best  to  niake  the  resistance 
B  as  high  as  possible,  for  then  any  small  change  in  the  value  of 
S  produces  the  greatest  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

The  po88%ble  degree  of  aeeuracy  cUiainabh  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  test 

91.  In  order  that  satisfiMstory  results  may  be  obtained  in  the 
foregoing  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  be  a  Mfitt- 
tive  one  (page  66),  otherwise  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  assured.  It  is  also  yery  advantag^ms  to  arrange 
the  resistances  in  connection  with  a  key,  as  shown  b^  Fig.  39. 
The  key,  E,  it  will  be  observed,  in  its  normal  position  short 


£V 


»ft.a.o-B  aa(k.^AjL.Q^ 


circuits  the  right-hand  resistance  a,  so  that  p  is  the  only  re- 
sistance in  circuit;  when  however  the  key  is  depressed  the 
short  circuit  becomes  opened  and  p  consequently  becomes  in- 
creased to  B,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  shunt,  S,  becomes 
connected  to  the  galvanometer;  in  practically  making  the  test, 
therefore,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  adjust  p  (or  S,  if  p  is  a 
fixed  quantity)  until  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  remains 
the  same,  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

As  a  break  occurs  when  the  key  passes  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  contact,  during  which  break  a  slight  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  may  take  nlace.  a  nreferable  arrangement 
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18  tliat  suggested  by  Prof.  Hoses  Fanner.*  The  key  in  this 
aiTuigement  (Fig.  40)  consists  of  two  levers,  L  and  {;  the 
latter  is  normally  in  contact  with  a  stud  joined  to  the  jnnotion 


Fio.40. 


of  the  two  resistances  p  and  a.  When  L  is  depressed  it  makes 
contact  with  l^  and  at  the  same  moment  moves  away  the  latter 
from  its  contact  stod,  thus  practically  no  break  takes  place. 


Thomson's  Method. 

92.  Join  np  the  galvanometer  g  with  resistances  a,  &,  and  d, 
and  a  batteiy  of  electromotive  force  E  and  resistance  r,  as  shown 
bj  Kg.  41,  and  let  a  key  be  inserted  between  the  points  E 


and  B,  so  that  by  its  depression  these  points  can  be  connected 
toeether. 
first,  lei  ns  suppose  the  key  to  be  up  and  the  points  con- 

•  'EleotrioalBsTisw/ Sept  2401,1886,  page  8ie. 
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aeqnenily  disoonnected.  The  onrrent  Oj  flowing  ihxoa^  the 
gatvanometer  Trill  then  be 

B a  +  h 

*■+  a  +  b  +  d  +  g 

-r(a  +  b  +  d  +  g)  +  ia  +  b)id  +  gy  •■  J 

Next,  suppose  the  key  to  be  depressed  and  the  points  E  and  B 
thereby  to  be  oonnectod  together,  then  the  current  (0,)  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

E a     _ 

*~ ,,     ^d  ag    ^a+g- 

'^  +  b  +  d'^a  +  g 

Ea(&  +  «i) C2-| 

r(a  +  g)(b  +  d)  +  ag(b  +  d)  +  bd(a  +  gy     ^^ 

Farther,  let  ns  suppose  the  adjustment  of  the  resistances  to  be 
such  that 

Ci  =  Cj, 
we  then  get 

E  (g  +  6) 


r(a  +  b  +  d+g)  +  {a  +  b)(d  +  g) 

E  a  (ft  +  d) 
r(a  +  g)(b  +  d)  +  ag{b  +  d)  +  bd{a  +  gy      P3 

by  multiplying  up  and  arranging  the  quantities  we  get 

r[(a  +  b  +  g)(b  +  d)a  +  bg-(b  +  d)-\  +  bg(a  +  b)d+[d(]b  +  g) 
+  lg-i(a  +  b)a  =  r[(a  +  b  +  g){b  +  d)a+ad(b  +  i)}  +  ai 
(,a  +  b)d+(d(b  +  g)  +  bg-]{a  +  b)a; 

therefore 

hg[rQ>  +  i)  +  {a  +  h)i\^ad[r(b  +  d)  +  {a  +  h)d]; 

tiiatifl, 

,      ,  ad 

ad^hgy     or,     ^  =  — . 

A  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  the  fact  of  its  beiag  entirely 
independent  of  the  battery  resistance.  It  is  also  very  easily 
made,  as  must  be  erident. 
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In  makixig  the  test  pTacticaUy,  the  connectioiis  would  be 
made  as  shown  by  Fig.  42.  The  terminals  E  and  B|  wonld  be 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire.  The  other  oonnectionB 
areobrions. 

Fig.  42. 


The  left-hand  key  (which  is  not  shown  in  the  theoretical 
figure)  being  first  depressed  and  then  kept  permanently  down, 
t£»  right-hand  key  mnst  be  alternately  depressed  and  raised, 
the  resistance  d,  tliat  is  the  resistance  between  A  and  E,  being 
at  the  same  time  adjusted  until  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  remains  the  same  whether  the  key  is  up  or 
down. 

93.  We  will  now  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  resist- 
ances for  making  the  test. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  suppose  that  in  the  equation 

ad 

there  is  a  small  but  constant  error  in  g,  caused  by  a  correspond- 
ing error  in  one  of  [the  other  quantities,  let  us  say  d,  and  then 
find  what  values  of  d  and  say,  a,  will  cause  the  alteration  of  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  produced  on  raising  and 
depressing  the  key,  to  be  as  large  as  possible. 

Jjeii  X  be  the  difference  between  the  exact  value  of  g  and  the 
value  given  it  by  the  formula  when  we  have  d  too  large,  and 
let  tbe  increased  value  ofdhedi. 

We  then  have 

T  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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therefore 

We  next  Iiaye  to  determine  what  the  alteration  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer,  produced  by 
raising  and  depressing  the  key,  is  equal  to. 

If  in  either  equation  [1]  or  equation  [2]  (page  94)  we  put  h  g 

equal  to  a  (2,  or  &  equal  to  — ,  then  the  resulting  equation  will 

give  the  current,  C,  which  would  flow  through  the  galvanometer 
when  the  adjustment  is  exact ;  by  doing  th^  we  get 

0= ^ 

r(^+a)+o(d+^) 

When  the  adjustment  is  not  exact,  the  onrrenta  produced  on 
raising  and  depressing  the  key  will  be  obtained  by  equations 
[1]  and  [2^  (page  94),  and  the  difference  between  these  two  oar- 
rents  relative  to  the  current  produced  when  exact  equilibrium  is 
obtained  will  give  the  relative  current  producing  the  altera- 
tion in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle ;  hence  we  find 

Cg  —  Ci  _ 
0       ~ 

r(g  +  a)  +  tt(<f+g)i a(<fi  +  t)     

a  \  rid^+h)  (g+a)  +d[  b  (g+a)  +g  a  id^+b) 

b  +  a  \ 

r(di+  g  +  b  +  a)  +  {di  +  g)(b  +  a)r 

(adi-bg)  {r(<?,  +b)  +  di(b  +  a)]  {r(a  +  g)  +  a(d  +  g) } 
a{r(d^+g+b+a)+{di+g)  (b+a) )  {r(di+b){g+a)+dib{g+a)+ga(di^ 

but  since  a  di  is  very  nearly  equal  to  b  g,  we  may  without 

€t  d 

sensible  error  put  ad^  ^  ad  =  bg,orb  =  — ,  except  where  dif- 
ferences are  concerned ;  in  which  case  we  get 

Ca-Ci_      gjed.-bg)     . 
0  a(a+g)(S[  +  gy 

and  since  ad^-hg  ^hX^  and  -  =  •=■»  ^®  g©* 

a      Q 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  —^ — ^  as  large 

as  poesible,  we  mnst  make  d  as  large,  and  a  as  small,  as  possible. 

It  is  evident  also  that,  as  regards  increasing     ^    — \  it  is 

useless  making  d  Yery  mnch  larger,  or  a  very  mnch  smaller, 
than  g.  If  we  make  a  about  ten  times  as  large,  and  a  ten  times 
as  small,  as  ^,  we  shall  have  good  conditions  for  ensuring  accu- 
racy, though  as  regardn  our  power  of  adjustment,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  make  d  larger  still  if  possible. 
From  the  equation 

hg  =  ad 

we  see  that  g  being  a  fixed  quantity,  and  a  as  small  as  possible,  we 
can  make  d  as  large  as  we  like  by  making  h  as  large  as  possible. 

94.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  when  a  is  small  and  d  and  6 
large,  we  have  the  battery  connecting  the  junction  of  the  two 
greater  with  the  junction  of  the  two  lesser  resistances. 

9^.  What  degree  of  accuracy  is  attainable  in  making  the  test  ? 
This  we  can  determine  from  equation  [A].  Let  us  then,  in  the 
latter,  substitute  percentages  for  absolute  values,  that  is,  let 

C.-0.,i,fO,    or.    2-0,- j^ 
and  let 


then  we  get 


that  is, 


jI V£_ 

100 


100(a  +  flf)(l+|J 


9^" 
For  example. 

,  In  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  by  the  fore- 
going method,  the  values  of  a,  6,  and  d  were  10, 100,  and  300 
ohms  respectively.  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  what  was  the  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  ? 
The  smallest  change  in  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
^hich  it  was  poesible  to  observe,*  was  '88  per  cent.  (§  40 

*^^  '*  Digitized  by  GoOglc 

*  This  is  8711011  jmons  "with  **  the  degree  of  aocnraoj  with  whiohShe  Taloa 
cCthegilfMiometer  deflection  can  be  read  **  (page  42). 
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10  X  300       „^    , 
g  =  — Jqq—  =  30  ohms. 

To  Bam  up,  we  have 

BeBt  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

9&  Make  a  not  greater  than  y^^yth  of  g^  and  make  h  not  lees 
than  ten  times  as  great  as  <;,  and  preferably  as  much  higher 
than  g  as  possible,  but  not  of  such  a  high  value  that  (2,  when 
exactly  adjusted,  has  to  exceed  all  the  resistance  we  can  insert 
l)etween  D  and  E  (Fig.  42,  page  95). 

Adjust  d  appioximately,  and  then  if  necessary  adjust  the 
battery  power,  so  that  the  final  deflection  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  then,  having  exactly  ad- 
justed d^  calculate  g  from  the  formula* 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainaUe. 

If  we  can  read  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  an  aoouracj 
of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  value  of  ^  to  an  accu- 
laoy  (V)  of 

If  a  is  small  and  d  large,  then  we  get 

X'  =  y. 

80  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test,  the  aoou- 
racy  with  which  the  value  of  G  could  be  determined  would  be 
the  same  as  the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  a  change  in 
the  deflection  could  be  observed. 

97.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  with  the  set  of 
resistance  coils  shown  by  Fig.  42  (page  95),  the  lowest  value 
we  could  give  to  a  would  be  10  units,  unless  we  improvised  a 
resistance  of  less  value,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  do. 

Thomson's  Method  with  a  Slide  Wire  Eesistance. 

98.  The  foregoing  test  is  sometimes  made  by  having  a  +  6,  a 
glide  wire  resistance  (§  18,  page  15)  d  being  a  fixed  resistance  ; 
in  this  case  the  slide  would  be  moved  along  between  A  and  C, 
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imtil  the  point  is  found  at  which  the  depresflion  and  raising  of 
the  key  makes  no  alteration  in  the  permanent  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle. 
As  in  the  equation 

a  d 

r  is  merely  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  into  whieh  the  total 

resistanee  a  -f-  ^  is  divided,  and  as  the  resisttmces  axe  directly 
proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  wire  on  either  side  of  the 
slide,  it  is  snfiBcient  for  a  and  &  to  be  expressed  in  tenns  <if  the 
divisions  into  which  the  length  of  wire  is  divided. 

Now  as  the  total  length,  £,  of  the  slide  wire  is  constant,  that 
isas 

a  +  6  =  A;,    or,    5  =  A;  —  a, 

therefore  we  must  have 

I  is  nsoally  divided  into  1000  divisions,  hence 

^  "  •*  (1000"-  a) 
Far  example. 

In  the  forgoing  test,  equilibrium  was  produced  when  d  was 
1  ohm,  and  a,  450  divisions;  what  was  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer? 

^  /       450       \      450         .^    , 
^=Hl000-450)  =  550='^^"^°^- 

99.  The  best  conditums  for  tnaking  the  teat  in  the  case  where  a 
slide  wire  is  used,  are  generally  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
case,  that  is  to  say,  we  should  require  to  have  a  small  and  d 


^ow,  the  total  resistance  of  a  +  &  in  the  case  of  a  slide  wire 
would,  under  most  conditions  met  with  in  actual  practice,  be 
small  compared  with  g;  consequently  a  would  be  small  also. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  would  not  signify  what  were  the 
relative  values  of  a  and  h  in  making  the  test.  But  in  order  to 
make  d  large,  it  is  obvious  that  a  must  be  small  compared  with 
h ;  thus,  if  (7  is  to  be  10  times  ^,  then  a  must  be  10  times  &.  In 
the  first  case,  when  the  test  was  made  by  adjusting  (2,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  although  there  is  an  advantage  in  making  d 
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as  large  as  possible,  in  so  fer  that  by  so  doing  the  range  of  ad* 
justment  is  made  large,  yet  as  regards  the  general  sensitiveness 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  there  is  little,  if  any,  advantage  in 
making  d  greater  than  about  10  times  ^.  In  the  case  of  the 
slide  wire,  where  d  is  not  the  adjustable  resistance,  there  is  an 
actual  disadvantage  in  making  d  exoessively  large,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  do  so,  we  make  a  correspondingly  smaller 
than  h  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  error  in  g  (when  worked 

€id\ 
out  by  the  formula  ^  =  "t- )  produced  by  the  value  of  a  being, 

say,  1  scale  division  out,  becomes  comparatively  large.  Thus, 
if  the  slide  wire  scale  were  graduated  into  1000  divisions  (which 
is  usually  the  case),  it  is  clear  that  if  the  slider  stood  at,  say,  the 
"  10  "  division  mark  on  the  scale,  then  an  alteration  or  a  mistake 
of  1  division  would  mean  a  change  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  a,  whilst  if  the  slider  stood  at  "  100,''  then  a  change  of  1 
division  would  only  mean  a  1  per  cent,  change  in  the  value  of  a. 
The  change  in  a  corresponding  to  a  movement  of  1  division, 
would  obviously  be  less  if  the  slider  were  near  the  centre  of  the 
scale,  that  is,  near  the  **  500  "  division  mark,  but  in  this  case  the 
increase  in  the  range  of  adjustment  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  reduced  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement. 

The  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  making  the  test 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Let  there  be  an  error  X  in  g,  caused  by  the  slider  being  & 
divisions  out  of  correct  adjustment,  then  we  have 

or 

\1000-(a  +  8)/      ^  LlOOO-(o+d)     1000 -aj 

_      d 1000  8 
(1000 -a)« 

since  8  is  very  smalL 

If  we  put  percentages  instead  of  absolute  values,  that  is  to* 
say,  if  we  have 

^  =  100^^^=  100  ^  niooon:^) 

then  we  get  n        \ 

1000008       °««-^^^<-oogle 

^=    a  (1000- a)  P"'*^"*' 
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If  the  galvanometer  is  sufficient]^  &eni^ttire:to;^Ml:da^1lLe 
position  of  the  slider  to  be  determined  to  an  acciiracy  of  I'diVi- 
feioD,  then  8=1. 

In  the  last  example,  what  wonld  be  the  degree  of  aocnracy, 
X',  witii  which  the  value  of  g  could  be  obtained,  supposing  that 
the  position  of  the  slider  could  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division  (8)? 

^'-   450aoSo-l50)   ^■^P^^^'^t. 

100.  The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  all  the  foregoing 
tests  (exoept  the  half  deflection  test^  can  be  made  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  followiug  device : — Instead  of  making 
the  test  with  the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  the  "  angle 
of  maximum  sensitiveness  "  (page  23),  make  it  with  the  needle 
brought  approximately  to  zero  by  means  of  a  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  set  near  the  instrument.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  any 
small  change  in  the  current  strength. 

101.  Li  the  case  of  Thomson's  test  with  the  slide  wire,  if  the 
test  is  made  by  using  a  permanent  magnet  in  the  manner 
described,  it  ia  best  to  make  d  of  a  higher  value  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case ;  fur  then,  since  the  slider  would  have  to 
be  set  near  the  centre  of  the  wire,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment 
is  given  to  it,  for  5  divisions  near  the  centre  portion  of  the  wire 
(500  division  mark)  is  equivalent  to  only  1  division  near  the 
100  division  mark.  It  is  true  that  the  arrangement  is  not  q^iite 
so  sensitive  as  when  the  slider  has  to  be  set  towards  the  end  of 
the  scale ;  but  still  if  guffiderU  sensitiveness  be  obtained,  the 
small  loss  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantage 
gained  in  having  an  increased  range  on  the  scale. 

102.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in  the 
foregoing  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  be  ''sensi- 
tive (|>age  66),  otherwise  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  assured. 

Diminished  Deflection  Direct  Method* 

103.  This  method,  which  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  ]•  (§  5,  page  3),  is  as  follows: — The  galvanometer  G,  a 
battery  of  low  resistance,  and  a  resistanoe  p,  are  joined  up  in 
simple  oirciiit ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  noted.    Let  this  deflec- 
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tiej\bi/4Wio:skrai7JeB£-£;i/t^      caUing  E  tbe  electromotive 
force' of  iSe  "battery,  we  have 

Ci  =  g^,    or,    CiG  +  CiP  =  K 

The  reeijBtance  p  is  now  increased  to  B,  so  that  a  new  deflec- 
tion due  to  a  current,  C,,  is  produced ;  then  we  have 


hence 

or 

therefrire 


Ca  =  g^,  or,    CG+;C,B  =  E; 

CiG  +  C,p  =  CaG  +  CaB, 
G(C,-Ca)  =  C3B-CiP, 


In  the  ease  ef  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D 
and  d,  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale,  then  those  deflections  cau 
be  directly  substituted  for  the  quantities  Ci,  Cj,  for 

BldiiCiiC^; 

in  this  case,  then,  we  have 

^  _,  (IB-Dp  ™, 

(1.)  For  example^ 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G  was 
required,  and  a  battery  of  very  small  resistance,  we  obtained 
with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  (p)  in  the  circuit,  a  deflection 
of  60  divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument; 
when  the  resistimce  was  increased  to  230  ohms  (B)  the  deflec- 
tion was  reduced  to  20  divisions  (d) ;  what  was  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  ? 

r,      20  X  230  -  60  X  10  _  -^^    ,  ^^ 
®= 60^::20 =  100  ohms. 

If  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale,  then  we  must 
substitute  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  for  the  deflectioDS 
themselves ;  tbe  formxda  then  becomes 

Q  =  tancTB-tanD^r^^^^g'^       rpn 
tanD^-tancT    *  ^^^ 
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(2.)  Forexamjpte4 

In  a  measnrement  similar  to  the  foregoing,  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  deflections 
of  50''  (D"*)  and  21j°  (cT^  respectively  were  obtained  with 
resistanoee  of  10  ohms  (pi  and  229  ohms  (R)  in  the  circuit. 
What  was  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

tan  60^  =  1-1918,  tan  21i°  =  -3990, 

therefore 

Q^  .3990X229 -1-1918x10,^00  ,1^3, 
1-1918-  -3990 

104.  K  in  equations  [B]  and  [C]  we  have  p  =  0,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  make  the  test  by  having  at  first  no  resistance  in  the 
circuit  except  that  of  the  galvanometer  itself,  then  we  get 


and 


^  =  «D^d  tD3 


^  =  °taaD^l'^ad-'  ^^^ 


105.  liVliat  are  the  "Best  conditions  for  making  the  test?*' 
and,  what  is  the  "Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable?" 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  the  first  question ;  one 
is — what  value  should  p  have  ?  and  the  other — ^what  should  be 
the  relative  values  of  C^  and  C^  ? 

Now  we  are  liable  to  make  an  error  in  reading  the  value  of 
Ci,  or  an  error  in  reading  the  value  of  Cj,  or  again  we  may 
make  errors  both  in  C^  and  C3,  but  inasmuch  as  the  result  of 
two  errors  would,  (if  course,  be  greater  than  one  only,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  test  under  conditions  which  ensure  the 
result  of  the  double  error  being  as  small  as  possible.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  equation  [A]  suppose  that  there  is  a  small  error,  Cj, 
in  C,,  and  a  small  error,  c^,  in  Ci,  the  error  c,  being  plus  and  c^ 
minus,  so  that  the  resulting  total  error  in  G  is  as  great  as  pos- 
sible ;  also  let  X  be  this  total  error,  that  is,  let  us  have 


or 
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but 

C,R-C,p  ^_G<C-C,)  +  Ctp 

^~   c'l-c,  •  "'•  ^ d; 

If  we  insert  this  value  of  R  in  the  above  eqnatiozi,  aad 
mnltiply  up,  cancel,  etc.,  then  we  get 

^-C,[(C,-c,)-(C,  +  c,)j(^  +  ''>' 
or,  since  e^  and  c,  are  very  small,  we  may  say 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  if  C^  and  C^  have  fixed 
values,  then  A.  varies  directly  as  G  +  p*  consequently  in  order 
to  make  X  as  small  as  possible,  we  must  make  p  as  small  as 
possible ;  but  we  can  also  see  that  there  is  no  great  advantage 
in  making  p  very  much  smaller  than  G-. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  the  relative  values  of  G^  and 
Cj  should  be,  p  being  taken  as  constant.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  assume  C^  to  be  constant,  and  then  determine  what 
value  C«  should  have.  We  have  then  in  equation  [P]  to  find 
what  value  of  Cj  makes  X  as  small  as  possible ;  to  do  this  we 
require  to  make 

as  small  as  possible  by  variation  of  Gj. 
Now 

c,(Ci  -  c,)  -  d  l~15r~  "*■  c,  -  c,  -^  *  +  ^J 

where  k  =  -^ ;  and  since  —-  is  constant,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  make 

as  small  as  possible. 

Now 


rc^^c,      c,(k  +  i)  o1_c.-C,[--    c,^«  +  i-|» 


+  2^  K  +  l+K  +  2, 
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and  in  order  to  make  the  latter  as  small  as  possible  we  mnst 

make  1  —  — fp -^ —  as  small  ai 

must  make  it  equal  to  0,  therefore 


make  1  —     ^^     ^  T^     as  small  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  we 


1  -  %^J+^  =  0,  or,  C,  -  C,  =  C,  V"M^. 

from  which  we  get 

C,(VT+1  + 1)  =  C„  or,  C,  =  -=S_-.     [G] 

V  ^c  +1  +1 

The  greatest  possible  value  which  X  could  have  would  be 
that  which  would  result  when  both  the  errors  c^  and  c,  existed, 
these  two  errors  being  of  equal  value,  or  rather  c,  being  as  large 
as  Cj.  If  the  deflections  are  read  in  di/omona^  then  c^  and  e, 
would  be  equal ;  but  if  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees^  then 
Ci  will  be  larger  than  c^,  in  proportion  as  C2  is  smaller  than  G^. 
In  the  case  where  the  greatest  possible  error  can  exist,  that  is, 
wheaa.  Cj  =  ^>  or  ic'=  1,  then  we  have 

C   s=       ^1        _.       Ci 
*        V^+1        2-4142 


Practically  we  may  make 


C  -  ^»- 


for  although  this  does  not  give  the  exact  minimum  value  to  X, 
yet  the  difference  between  it  and  the  actual  minimum  is  very 
small,  thus  if 

n   —       ^1 
^^-  2^1142* 

then  from  equation  [F]  we  get 

C  4-      ^^ 
1   i    0.4.14.0  ^ 

X  =  ex     c.      /  C.    x(Q  +  P)=  J^5-828(G  +  p): 

2-4142  V^  ~  2 -4142 J 
but  if 


a  = 


p  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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then 

Cx  +  ^ 
^  =  «^n  .'      ^^,(G  +  p)  =^6-000  (G+P); 


w^r'-^' 


that  is  to  say,  the  errors  would  be  as 

6-000  to  5-828, 

a  difference  which  is  of  no  practical  importanoe. 

If  the  readings  were  made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  *3ien  the  error  Ci  wonld  be  larger  than  the  error 
^2,  in  which  case  it  would  be  actually  an  advanta^  to  make 

C2  equal  to  -^  in  preference  to  making  it  equal  to    ^    ^     ;  thus, 

if  Ci  were,  say,  3  times  as  large  as  Cj,  then  the  best  valae  to  give 
to  C2  would  be 

C  Oi  Ci 

*      V3+1+1        3 

n 
The  rule  that  C3  should  approximately  equal  -^  may  therefore 

be  taken  as  the  one  which  would  enable  satisfactory  results  to 
be  obtained  under  all  conditions.  If  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
read  in  divisicnay  then  we  must  have 

«-§ 

approximately.  But  if  the  deflections  are  in  degrees^  and  we 
read  from  a  tangent  galvanometer,  then  we  must  have 

^      jjo      tan  IP 

approximately. 

106.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  is  the  "  Possible  d^ree 
of  accuracy  attainable"  when  p  and  G^  have  any  particular 
values ;  this  we  can  ascertain  from  equation  [F].  Let  us,  then, 
in  this  equation  put  percentages  for  absolute  values,  that  is  to 
say,  let  us  have 

X=j^ofG.    or.    V  =  l^oogle 
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then  we  get 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  divitioMy  then  the  errors  in  both 
must  be  of  the  same  absolute  values ;  let  each  of  these  values 
be  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  must  have 

FcT  example. 

In  example  (V)  (page  102)  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy with  whicn  the  test  could  be  made  ?  The  deflections  could 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  i  of  a  division. 

^  ^  A  (60 +  20)  100  A  +  iO  \      2-8  per  cent. 
20  (60  -  20)    V    ^  100/       -^  °  l^"^  '^ 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degreei  from  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter, then  we  mnst  have 

V=(tanD-8,  +  tancf-30lOO/        p\ 

tan  (T' (tan  D°  -  tan  d°j    \   ^  GJ  ^         /    ^-    ^ 

where  S^  and  S^  are  of  the  respective  values 

«i  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D,    and,   S^  =  tan  dl""  -  tan  d^,^    ^ 

~  being  the  possible  error  in  the  deflections* 

Far  example^ 

In  example  (2)  (page  103)  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy wili  whicn  the  test  could  be  made  ?  The  deflections  could 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  i°. 

8i  =  tan  50i°  -  tan  50°  =  -OlOG, 
and 

8,  =  tan  22°  -  tan  21f  =  -0050 ; 
therefore 

w  _  (1-1918  X  '0050  +  '3990  X  '0106)  100  A    .    10 \  ^ 
'3990  (1' 1918  -  -3990)        Digitized vt^  100/ 

3' 6  per  cent. 
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To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  CondiiioM  for  making  the  Teat, 

107.  Make  p  as  small  as  possible. 

Make  B  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  divi$ian8f  then 

--§ 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

tan^.^?^^ 
approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions,  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  determine 
the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  X\  of 

.,     i(D  +  d)100/     ,    p\ 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of -^th  of  a 
degree,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  cuxsuracy,  k\  of 

^  -    tan  d°  (tan  D^  -  tan  d=)  ^^  +  q)  ^"^  '*'**• 
where 

8i  =  tan  D^^  -  tanD°,  and,  Sj,  =  tan^*'  -  tan  cT. 

Diminished  DEFLEcrnoN  Shunt  Method. 

108.  Beferring  to  Fig.  43,  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

The  galvanometer  G,  whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined, 
is  joined  up  with  a  resistance  K,  a  battery  E,  and  a  shunt  S^  ; 
the  deflection  obtained  is  noted ;  let  this  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  Oi,  then  (page  83)  we  have 

JJ  q  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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or 

The  reauitance  of  the  shant  is  now  reduced  to  Sj,  so  that  the 
galyanometor  deflection  is  also  reduced ;  let  this  new  deflection 
be  due  to  a  current  C,^  then  we  must  have 


Ca  G(Sa  +  B)  +  Ca  SaR  _  ;g  . 


therefore 

C,G(Sa  +  B)  +  C»SaB  _  CiG (S,  +  B)  +  C, S, B 
^  Si 

that  18 

G  [C,  Si  (S,  +  B)  -  Ci  S,  (Si  +  B)]  =  Si  S,  B  (C,  -  C,), 
from  which  tto  get 

Q SiSaB(Ci  —  Cg)' 

C,Si(S,  +  B)-CiS,(Si  +  E)* 
or 

G-      ,,        ,.  ,,       ,.  ^^^ 


■o.a^4)-«.a+^) 


In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D  and 
d^  are  read  firom  the  tangent  scale,  then  we  should  have 

^      D-(f 

^  =* 7^ r^^ 7^ ^|dV/G00glc    [B] 


^(k^h)-KhW 
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(1.)  For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance,  G,  was 
required,  and  a  battery  of  very  small  resistance,  we  obtained 
with  a  shnnt  of  200  ohms  (Si),  a  deflection  of  60  divisions  (D)  on 
the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument;  when  the  shunt  was 
reduced  to  25  ohms  (S^),  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  20  divi- 
sions (d).  The  resistance,  R,  was  400  ohms.  What  was  the 
resistaiice  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

G  = T^i =-r 71 1-T-  =  100  ohms. 


2K^+45o)-«K2jo  +  4-5o) 


If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees,  then  in  equation  [B]  ■we 
must  substitute  tan  D°  and  tan  (T  for  D  and  a  respeotiyely ; 
wo  then  get 

r,     tan  D°  -  tan  d° .-,, 

(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  reading  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  deflections 
of  60°  (D°)  and  21}°  (d°)  respectively  were  obtained.  The 
values  of  Si,  S,,  and  E  were  200,  25,  and  380  ohms  respeo- 
tively.    What  was  the  resistance,  G,  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

tan  50°  =  1-1918,      tan  21|°  =  -3990, 

therefore 

1-1918  -  -3990  _^    , 

G  = -q j^ -n pr  =  100  ohms. 

•^^^H25  +  38o)-^-^^^K2-00  +  38o) 

109.  If  we  make  the  test  by  having  no  shunt  inserted  when 
the  first  deflection  is  observed,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  Si  =  cao  , 

<^r,  a-  =  ^>  *^®^  equation  [B]  becomes 

D-d 


^  ~  ^  71       lA — W^'  by  Googk      [D] 
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and  equation  [C] 

a  tan  D°  -  tan  d^  -«, 

Further  still,  if  we  make  R  a  very  high  resistance,  that  is,  if  in 
equations  [D]  and  [E]  we  make  ^  =  0,  then  we  get  the 
simplifications 


and 


0  =  S,(?-l)  [F] 


110.  In  order  to  determine  the  "Best  conditions  for  making 
the  test,"  and  also  the  **  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable," 
let  us  write  equation  [A]  (page  109j  in  the  form, 

Now  this  equation  is  similar  in  form  to  equation  [B]  (page  102) 
in  the  last  test  (Diminished  deflection  direct  method),  the  only 

difference  being  that  we  hare  p  instead  of  G,  and  (^  +  :^  j  and 
I  ~  +  ip  ]  instead  of  B  and  p,  respectively ;  and  inasmuch  as  an 

X'  per  cent,  error  in  ^  is  an  \'  per  cent,  error  in  G  (though  of 

the  opposite  sign),  we  can  see  that  the  value  of  X'  must  be 
(xpressed  by  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  equation  [H] 
(page  107),  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 

xr      (C,  Cj,  +  Ca  Ci)  100  r     ,  ^/l    .    IM  ,      r^, 

^=   c,(c.lc,)  l^+^(5:+r;Jp^^^"^  f^i 

We  can  see,  therefore,  from  the  investigatiiSliS^  in  t!&  last 
test  that  we  must  have 
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Best  Condiiiomfor  making  (he  Test. 

111.  Make  Sj  and  B  as  large  as  possible  *  (§  107,  page  108). 
Make  S,  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D  and  dy 

are  in  divinons^  then 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

JO      tanD*' 
tancr  = 

3 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions,  and  if  we  can  read  their 
valne  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  Q  to  an  accuracy,  X',  of 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of  -^th  of  a  degree^ 
we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

xr       (tanD°8a  + tan  (TSQ  loop,    .  ^ /I    ,1x1 
^-    tancf>(tanD--tand-)  [^  +  ^  U  +  b)]  ^^^  ^'^^ 
where 

^1  =  tan  Dl*'  -  tan  D%    and,    8^  =  tan  di°  -  tan  cT. 

112.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  foregoing  methods  unless 
the  galvanometer  under  measurement  has  a  high  degree  of 
"sensitiveness"  (page  66),  then  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
accuracy  in  making  the  tests  cannot  be  assured. 

*  The  inyestigations  in  the  case  of  the  last  test  prove  that  'we  should 
make  (  a*  +  "s  I  ^  fmaU  as  possible ;  this,  of  course,  is  equiralent  to  making 
S|  and  B  as  large  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
MEASUREMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL  RESISTANCE  OP 

batteries. 
Half  Deflection  Method^ 

113.  On  page  5  a  formnla  is  given  for  determining  the  re- 
sistance r  of  a  battery,  viz. : — 

r  =  B-(2p  +  G). 

where  G  is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to  make 
the  test,  p  a  resistance  which  gave  a  certain  cnrrent  throueh 
the  galvanometer,  and  B  a  larger  resistance  which  caused  the 
strength  of  this  current  to  be  halved. 

As  this,  though  a  simple,  is  a  very  good  test,  and  is  one  which 
is  Tery  frequentiiy  made  use  of,  a  numencal  example  may  prove 
uf  Talue. 

For  exam^ple. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G), 
and  a  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  to  be  determined,  we 
obtained  with  a  resistance  in  the  resistance  box  of  150  ohms  (p), 
a  deflection  representing  a  current  of  a  certain  strength,  and 
on  increasing  p  to  600  ohms  (R),  we  obtained  a  deflection  which 
showed  the  current  strength  to  be  halved.  What  was  the 
Teaistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  600  -  (2  X  150  +  100)  =  200  ohms. 

To  avoid  mistakes,  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  in 
working  out  the  formula  we  **  First  double  ike  smaller  resistance  ; 
to  the  result  add  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer^  and  deduct  this 
total  from  the  greater  resistance** 

114.  A  very  common  method  of  making  this  test  is  to  employ 
a  galvanometer  of  practically  no  resistance,  and  to  take  the  first 
deflection  with  no  resistance  in  the  circuit  except  that  of  the 
battery  itself.    In  this  case  (2  p  -(-  G)  =  0,  so  that 

y  ^  T>  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

or  the  added  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery. 
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115.  If  we  oompare  the  first  method  (§  113)  with  the  test  for 
determiniiig  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  described  on  page 
79  (§  76),  we  can  see  that  the'two  are  almost  identical  In  the 
one  case  we  determine  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
in  the  other  we  determine  the  resistance  of  the  battery  plus  the 
galvanometer,  and  then  from  the  result  deduct  the  value  of  the 
galvanometer.    This  being  so,  we  can  see  that  the 

Be$i  ConditioMfar  making  the  Test 

are  obtained  by  making  p  +  G  a  fractional  value  of  r ;  to  do 
which  we  should  require  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance. 

As  regards  the  possible  degree  of  cuxuracif  attainable^  we  caQ^see 
from  the  galvanometer  test  referred  to,  that 

\'  =  2(l+^)/; 

that  is  to  say : — 

Possible  Degree  ofAccwracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion to  an  accuracy  of  y   per  cent.,  then  we  can  be  certain  of 

the  accuracy  of  the  vahie  of  r  within  2  (l  +  -  J  y'  per  cent. 

Or  if  we  employ  a  galvanoifteter  of  low  resistance,  then  we 
can  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  value  of  r  within  2  y'  per 
cent. 

If  the  galvanometer  deflection  be  too  high,  i.e.,  above  abor  \ 
55^  (page  28,  §  32),  with  the  lowest  value  we  can  give  to  p. 
then  the  galvanometer  must  be  reduced  in  sensitiveness  by 
being  shunted,  and  the  value  of  G  in  the  formula  will  then  be 
the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  shunt,  that  isy 
the  product  of  the  two  divided  by  their  sum  (page  70). 

Thomsos's  Methiod. 

116.  Fig.  44  shows  the  theoretical,  and  Fig.  45  the  pracstieal 
methods  of  making  this  test. 

The  theory  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  The  galvanometer  ^j 
a  resistance  p,  and  the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  reqnin:  ^ 
are  joined  up  in  simple  circuit  with  a  shunt  S  between  the 
poles  of  the  battery ;  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
IS  produced  with  a  resistance  p  in  the  resistance  box.  The  shunt 
is  now  removed;  this  causes  the  defleetion  to  become  larger j 
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p  is  ihefn  increased  until  the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it 
was  at  first  Let  the  new  resistance  be  R,  and  let  E  be  the 
electromotiye  force  of  the  battery  and  C  the  current  passing 
throogh  the  galvanometer. 


Fig.  44. 


Fio.  45. 


H'HHh- 


In  the  fiist  case  we  hare 
E 


C  = 


S 


r  + 


a(p  +  G)         8  +  P  +  G 


S  +  p  +  G 

ES 

r(S  +  p  +  G)  +  S(p  +  G)' 


and  in  the  second  case 


C  = 


theiefbre 


E 


E 

r +  B  +  G' 

ES 


r  +  B  +  G        r(8+p  +  G)+S(p  +  G) 

By  multiplying  up  and  cancelling, 

r(p  +  G)  =  S(E-p). 
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or 


r  =  S 


R-P 
P  +  G" 
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For  example. 

A  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  required,  was  joined  np  in 
circuit  with  a  resistance  of  200  ohms  (p)  and  a  galvanometer  of 
100  ohms  (Q),  a  shunt  of  10  ohms  (S)  being  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery. 

On  removing  the  shunt  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  increased  deflection  to  what  it  was  originally,  to  increase  p 
to  3200  ohms  (E).     What  was  the  resistance  of  the  battery? 

,^3200-200      ,^^    ^ 

f.  =  10 =  100  ohms. 

200  +  100 

117.  The  investigation  for  determining  the  best  resistances 
to  employ  in  making  this  test  would  be  conducted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  that  given  on  page  85,  et  seq.  For  the 
equation 

is  the  same  as 

(B  +  G)-(p+G) 
r_ti  __  . 

which  is  the  same  kind  of  equation  as  the  one  in  the  test  we 
have  referred  to,  viz. : — 

P 
and  as  in  this  case  we  proved  that  S  was  to  be  as  small  and  B 
as  large  as  possible,  so  from  the  preceding  equation  we  should 
prove  that  S  should  be  as  small,  and  B  +  0^  as  large,  as  possible. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the 

Best  Conditiona  for  maJcing  the  Test, 

118.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  what 

is  the  value  of  r.     Having  done  this,  insert  a  shunt  (S)  between 

the  poles  of  the  battery,  of  less  resistance  than  r. 

Next  join  up  p  in  circuit  with  G,  with  the  battery,  and  with 

a 

its  shunt  S,  making  p  +  6  not  larger  than  ^  (G  +  B) ;  B  being 

the  highest  resistance  that  can  be  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

The  galvanometer  needle  being  obtained  at  the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness,  note  the  value  of  p. 

Now  remove  the  shunt  and  increase  p  to  B,  so  that  the 
increased  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note 
B  and  calculate  r  &om  the  formula; 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainahle. 

From  the  galvanometer  test  referred  to,  we  can  see  that  if 
we  can  determine  the  yalne  of  the  galvanometer  (Reflection  to 
an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  accuracy 
of  r  to  an  accuracy  of 

119.  As  we  cannot  in  this  test  vary  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  so  as  to  obtain  the  deflection  at  the  angle  of 
TnaTimnm  sensitiveness,  we  must,  if  the  deflection  be  too  high 
with  the  highest  resistances  we  can  put  in  the  circuit,  reduce 
its  sensitiveness  by  means  of  a  shunt  between  its  terminals ;  the 
value  of  G  in  the  formula  will  then  be  the  combined  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt. 

The  constancy  of  a  battery  being  much  impaired  by  its  being 
on  a  circuit  of  low  resistance,  it  is  not  advisable  to  reduce  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  by  making  S  very  small.  In 
fsid  S,  although  it  should  be  lower  than  the  resistance  of  the 
battery,  should  not,  in  this  test,  be  made  lower  than  we  can 
help.  Thus,  if  the  resistance  of  the  battery  were  about  200 
ohms,  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  S 100  rather  than  10  ohms. 
Should  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  be  too  low, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  use  another  which  has  a  higher 
figure  of  merit. 

120.  A  Thomson  galvanometer  answers  very  well  for  tests 
like  this,  as  its  figure  of  merit  can  always  be  made  sufficiently 
low  by  placing  a  shunt  made  of  a  short  piece  of  wire  between 
its  terminals. 

121.  If  we  adjust  p  in  the  first  place  so  that  together  with  G 
it  equals  S,  we  get  the  simplified  formula 

r=S^  =  B-p; 

that  is,  the  added  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery.* 

Again,  if  we  commence  with  no  other  resistance  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit  beyond  that  of  the  galvanometer  itself,  we 
get  the  simplification 

r  =  S^; 

^  Digitized  by  Google 

^  Sabine's  •The  Electric  Telegraph,'  P-  314. 
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Lastly  if  we  make  S  -  G,  then  we  get 

r  =  R. 

If  we  anange  the  tests,  however,  so  as  to  use  these  simplified 
formulflB,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  an  arrangement  of  resist- 
ances which  would  not  be  at  cJi  advisable  if  we  wish  for 
accuracy,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  adopting  a  simplification  of  a  formulai  in  itself 
simple,  at  the  expense  of  accurate  testing. 

Qjie  arrangement  of  keys  described  in  §  91,  page  92,  may 
obviously  be  applied  to  the  foregoing  tests  with  advantage ;  in 
fact,  the  key  suggested  by  Professor  Moses  Farmer  *  was  first 
applied  by  that  gentleman  to  tiie  last  test  mentioDcd,  viz.,  that 
in  which  the  resistance  of  a  battery  is  given  by  the  formnla 
r  =  R 

Siemens'  Method. 

122.  Fig.  46  shows  the  arrangement  of  resistances,  &c.,  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by  Siemens'  method. 

Fio.  46. 
A        <L      B      e     B,_     l_  _  <^ 

-1-  V        J 


L 


A  0  is  a  resistance  on  the  slide  principle  (§  17,  page  15),  B  a 
resistance  connected  to  the  junction  of  the  galvanometer  G-  and 
the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required.  The  other  end  of  K 
is  connected  to  the  slider  B. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  if  B  be  moved  towards  A  or 
towards  C  from  a  certain  point  midway  between  A  and  C,  the 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be  increased. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  we  put  B  near  A  and  obtain  a 
certain  deflection,  we  can  also  obtain  this  same  deflection  by 
sliding  B  to  a  point  near  C. 

Let  B  and  B^  be  these  points,  and  let  a  be  the  resistance 
between  A  and  B,  h  the  resistance  between  B^  and  C,  and  p 
the  resistance  between  B  and  Bj.  Also  let  E  be  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  and  r  its  resistance,  and  let  C  be 
the  current  deflecting  the  galvanometer  needle. 

*  *  Electrical  Eeview,'  jage  316,  Sept  24th,  1886. 
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Kow  when  the  slider  is  at  B 

E  B 


C  = 


.j-fl-i-  ^(p  +  hTW^n+p  +  b  +  Q 
^    ^B+p+6+G 

and  when  the  slider  is  at  B^ 

E  B 
^  =  (r  +  a  +  p)(E  +  fe  +  G)  +  B(64-G)' 
therefore 

(r  +  a)(B+p  +  6  +  G)  +  B(p  +  6  +  G) 
=  ('-  +  a  +  p)(B  +  6  +  G)  +  B(6  +  G); 
therefore 

(r  +  a)  p  +  B  p  =  p  (B  +  6  +  G); 
from  which 

or 

r  =  G  +  6-a. 

In  making  this  test,  then,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  note  what 
are  the  valnes  of  A  B  (a)  and  B^  C  (&)  when  the  same  deflec- 
tions  are  obtained  on  the  galvanometer,  then  from  these  valnes 
and  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  we  can  determine  the 
renstanoe  of  the  battery. 

123.  Another  way  of  making  the  test  is  to  find  the  point  be- 
tween A  and  C  which  gives  the  least  deflection ;  then  a  and  h 
will  be  the  resistances  on  either  «ide  of  this  point 

124.  Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  "  Best  conditions  for 
making  the  test."  The  points  to  be  considered  are,  what  are  the 
best  resistances  to  make  B  and  A  C,  and  also,  at  what  point 
should  we  place  the  slider  to  commence  with,  that  is,  should 
we  place  it  near  one  of  the  ends  of  A  C  or  at  some  point  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  latter? 

From  the  equation 

r  =  G  +  6- a 

it  is  dear  that  any  error  made  in  6  or  a  will  make  an  exactly 
corresponding  error  in  r ;  in  considering  the  problem,  therefore, 
we  have  simply  to  determine  what  arrangement  of  resistances, 
Ac,  will  cause  any  slight  error  in  a  or  6,  that  is  any  slight 
movement  of  the  sUder,  to  make  the  greatest  possible  alteration 
in  the  current,  that  is  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle. 
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Let  ns  snppoee  the  slider  was  at  B  for  the  first  olMKrvation, 
and  let  ns  suppose  that  when  the  slider  was  at  that  point,  a 
current  C  flowed  through  the  galvanometer,  and  that  when  the 
slider  was  moved  to  Bj  the  current  was  al^o  C.  Further,  when 
the  slider  was  moved  a  distance  X  beyond  B  towards,  say.  A,  let 
us  suppose  the  current  was  increased  to  0  4~  ^'^ 

We  have  then  t4>  determine  what  arrangement  of  icsistances, 

&c.,  will  make  ^  as  large  as  possible. 
Now 

^"(r  +  a)(B  +  p  +  6  +  G)  +  R(p  +  6+Gy 
and  we  know  that 

consequently 

C  =  "^  ^ 

(r  +  a)  (R  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  R  ( p  +  r  +  ay 

and  by  putting  a  —  X  for  a,  and  p  +  X  for  p,  we  get 

E  R 
^  ■*■  "^  "  (r  +  a-X)(R+p+r  +  a)  +  R(p  +  r  +  a)  =  ^^* 
or, 

c  =  Ci- C; 
therefore 

C  ~C         ' 
therefore 

c  ^ X(B  +  p  +  r  +  a) 

0      (r  +  o  -  X)  (E  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  R  (p  +  r  +  o)' 

or,  amce  X  is  a  verj  small  quantity,  vre  may  say 

«__ X(B+P  +  r  +  a) 

U      (r  +  a)  (E  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  K  (p  +  r  +  a)' 
or 

c  X 


^"^E  +  Cp  +  r  +  a) 


[A] 
[B] 


We  will  first  determine  at  what  point  the  slider  should  be 
placed  to  commence  with. 

Now  if  we  show  at  what  point  it  should  be  placed  near  A, 
we  determine  the  point  at  which  it  should  be  placed  near  C,  for 
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r  +  a  must  equal  G  +  6.    What  wo  have  to  do  then  is  to 
determine  the  beet  value  to  give  to  a. 

To  do  this  we  must  suppose  the  resistance  A  C  to  be  constant, 
or  since  r  and  G  are  natumly  constants,  we  must  have 

r  +  a  +  p  +  b  +  Q; 
that  is, 

r  +  a  +  p+r  +  a, 

equal  to  a  constant,  say,  K ;  therefore 

therefore,  by  equation  [A],  we  get 

c  ^ X(B  +  K-(r+a)) 

X3      (r  +  a)  (R  +  K  -  (r  +  a)  )  +  E  (K  -  (r  +  a)  ) 

^         X(B  +  K-(r+a)) 
(r  +  a)(K-(r  +  a))  +  EK' 

From  this  we  see  that  the  smaller  we  make  (r  +  a)  the  larger 
will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction*    Also  if  r  +  a  be  less 

than   —  (which  it  must  be  in  the  test),  the  smaller  we  make  it 

the  smaller  will  be  the  denominator  of  the  fraction;*  con- 

*  This  may  be  proYed  as  follows : — 

(r-».a)(K-(r  +  a))  =  (r  +  a)K-(r  +  a)*=^-((r  +  o)-|)*. 

If  in  the  latter  expression  we  make 

^        K 


whkdi  makes  the  expression  as  small  as  possible.  ' 

But  if  we  make  r  +  a  either  larger  or  smaller  than  — ,  then  ((r  +  a)  —  —  j 
does  not  eqnal  0,  bat  it  has  a  plus  valne  which  increases  in  proportion  as  we 
make  either  (r  +  a)  larger  than  -^,  or  -^larger  than  (x  +  d);  for  although 

( (r-f  a)  —  —  j  in  one  case  will  have  a  positive,  and  in  the  other  case  a  negatlTe 

lafaie,  still  ({r  +  a)y  V  is  positiYe  in  both  < 

If;  therefore,  we  make  (r  +  a)  smaller  than —,  the  value  of  the  expression 
refoiedto,and  consequently  the  value  (r  +  a)  (K  -  (r  +  a)  ),  wUl  increase 
iniooportioiL 
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seqnently  the  smaller  we  make  (r  +  a),  and  therefore  a,  the 

larger  will  —  be. 
c 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  place  the  slider  to  commence  with  as 
near  to  one  end  of  A  C  as  possible. 

Next  we  have  to  determine  what  value  we  should  give  to 
A  C.    This  we  shall  do  if  we  determine  what  value  p  should 
have.    If  we  write  equation  [B]  (page  120)  in  the  form 
c  \ 


r+a  + 


i4 


E      p  -^^  r+  a 


we  can  see  that  r,  a,  and  B  being  constant,  ^  is  made  as  large  as 

possible  by  making  p  as  small  as  possible ;  but  we  can  also  see 

that  there  is  but  little  use  in  making  p  much  smaller  than 

r +a,  or,  as  a  ought  to  be  small,  in  making  it  much  smaller  than  r. 

Lastly  we  have  to  find  what  value  it  is  best  to  give  to  E ; 

this  we  can  also  determine  from  the  last  equation.    We  can  see 

I* 
from  the  latter  that,  r,  a,  and  p,  being  constant  quantities,  -^  is 

made  as  large  as  possible  by  making  E  as  small  as  possible ;  but 
we  can  also  see  that  we  gain  but  very  little  by  making  E  much 
smaller  than  r  +  a,  or,  as  a  ought  to  be  small,  by  making  it 
smaller  than  r.  Actually  of  course  we  could  not  make  B 
extremely  small,  for  the  reason  that  the  battery  and  galvano- 
meter would  then  be  practically  short  circuited  and  a  readable 
deflection  could  not  be  obtained. 
Since  r  +  a  =  G  +  6, 

a  can  only  be  made  small  by  having  G  small ;  it  is  therefore 
best  to  have  a  galvanometer  of  as  low  a  resistance  as  possible, 
or  rather  of  a  resistance  not  exceeding  r. 

We  proved  that  the  slider  should  be  as  near  one  end  of  A  C 
as  possible.  The  end  we  can  place  it  nearest  to  must  evidently 
be  the  end  to  which  the  greatest  resistance  is  connected ; 
therefore,  whichever  value  of  r  or  G  happens  to  be  the  greatest, 
at  the  end  to  which  that  larger  value  is  connected  should  the 
slider  be  placed,  to  commence  with. 

In  order  to  determine  the  "percentage  of  accuracy  attain- 
able "  we  must  in  equation  [B]  (page  120)  put  percentages  X'  and 
y  for  the  absolute  values  X  and  c,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 

X  =  ttt;:  of  r,    and,    c  =  r^  of  C. 
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in  which  case  we  get 

X'=rr+a+«(^  +  :±gLiy.  per  cent. 
L  ^B  +  p  +  r  +  aJr*^ 

To  sammariBe  the  results,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditians  for  making  the  Ted. 

125.  The  slider  at  commencing  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  end  of  A  C  to  which  is  connected  the  greatest  of  the 
▼alues  r  and  G.  The  value  of  A  C  should  be  not  less  than  the 
▼alue  of  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  r  and  G.  E  should 
be  lower  than  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  r  and  G. 

The  galvanometer  resistance  should  not  exceed  r,  and  the 
deflection  should  be  obtained  at  the  angle  of  maximum  sensi- 
tiveness. This  can  be  done  by  varying  K ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  should  be  lower  than  r,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  galvano- 
meter of  such  sensitiveness  that  B  can  be  made  sufficiently 
small  without  reducing  the  deflection  too  low. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  an 
aoooracy  of  y  per  cent,  then  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  r 
to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

V  =  fr  +  a  +  ^±±±±^-\±^t  cent. 
L  K-fp  +  r  +  aJr^ 

If  B,  a,  and  p  are  very  small  compared  with  r,  then  we  get 

V  =  y. 

126.  As  in  previous  tests,  we  should  first  determine  the 
value  of  r  roughly  and  then  more  exactly  with  the  resistances 
properlyarranged. 

127.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  A  C  to  be  a  slide  resistance^ 
bot  it  is  not  absolutely  necessarv  that  it  should  be  so ;  the  test 
can  very  well  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Beferriog  to  the  figure,  and  supposing  r  to  be  greater  than  G, 
let  the  resistances  p  and  h  be  ordinary  ones  and  both  capable  of 
variation,  and  let  the  resistance  a  be  done  away  with. 

Having  connected  B  to  B,  that  is,  to  the  pole  A  of  the  battery, 

~  ig  up  all  the  resistance  in  h  and   adjust  p  and  B  till  the 

L  of  maximum  sensitiveness  is  obtained  on  the  galvano- 
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meter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  adjustment  of  p  and  B  is 
so  made  that  E  is  lees  and  p  greater  than  G.  K  the  galYano- 
meter  has  a  sufficiently  high  figure  of  merit,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this. 

Next  shift  the  connection  of  B  from  B  to  B^  and  proceed  to 
adjust  b  and  p  until  the  original  deflection  is  reproduced,  the 
adjustment  being  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  resist- 
ance is  plugged  up  in  p  that  is  unplugged  in  h ;  then 

r  =  G  +  6. 

It  must  be  noted  that  of  the  two  quantities  G  and  r  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  resistance  must  be  connected  to  p  at  B. 
In  the  case  we  have  considered  we  have  supposed  that  r  was 
the  larger  quantity,  but  if  G  had  been  the  uo-ger  of  the  two 
the  position  of  G  and  r  would  have  had  to  have  been  reversed, 
and  the  resistance  of  r  would  have  been  given  by  the  formula 

r  =  G  -  6. 

The  modus  operand  of  the  test  would,  however,  be  precisely  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Two  sets  of  resistance  coils  are  evidently  necessary  to  make 
this  test,  as  it  cannot  be  made  with  a  single  set  of  the  ordinary 
kind  (Fig.  6,  page  13). 


Mange's  Method. 

128.  This  test  is  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  Thomson's 
method  of  determining  the  rettistance  of  a  galvanometer  given 
on  page  93.  Fig.  47  shows  the  theoretical  method  of  making 
the  test. 

In  the  theoretical  figure,  a,  6,  and  d  are  resistances,  g  a 
galvanometer,  and  E  the  batterr  whose  resistance  r  is  required. 

A  key  is  inserted  between  the  junctions  of  a  wiOi  h  and  d 
with  r.  By  depressing  this  key  the  junctions  are  connected 
together. 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  key  to  be  up,  then  the  current  C^ 
flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  he 

C   =  ^  ^     a+h 


a  +  h  +  g 

E(a+'6)  pg^^^d  by  Google 

g{a  +  h  +  d+r)  +  (a  +  bXd  +  ry 


[1] 
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Next  sappoee  the  key  to  be  pressed  down ;  then  the  current  Cj 
flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be 


c,= 


E 


(s^-»> 


r  + 


b  +  d 


+  g  +  a 


E(fc  +  <r)a     ^        1-21 

9(a  +  r')(b  +  d)  +  bd(a  +  r)  +  ar(b+  d)'      ^  ■' 


Zr 


^W- fLiljij 


Fio.  47. 

C 


Kow  if  the  resistances  be  adjusted  so  that  the  deflection  of  the 
^Tanometer  needle  remains  the  same  whether  the  key  is 
depressed  or  not,  then  equations  [1]  and  [2]  are  equal ;  that  is 


gia  +  h  +  d+r^  +  (a  +  h)(d  +  r) 

g(a  +  r)(6  +  d)  +  bd{a  +  r)+  ar(b  +  d)' 

Now  if  we  refer  to  "  Thomson's  galvanometer  resistance  test " 
on  page  94,  we  can  see  that  this  equation  is  similar  to  equa- 
tion rl]  on  that  page,  with  the  exception  that  r  and  g  are 
interchanged.  It  must  therefore  be  obvious,  by  the  same 
development  of  the  equation  as  that  given  on  the  page  referred 
to,  that 

ad  Digitized  by  f^OOglC    ^ 


»•*.- 


b' 


\ 
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129.  The  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery  need  only  be  constant  during  the 
very  short  interval  of  time  occupied  in  depressing  and  raising 
the  key. 

130.  In  making  the  test  practically  the  connections  would 
be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  48.  Terminals  E  and  B'  would  be 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire ;  the  other  connections  are 
obvious. 

Fig.  48. 


The  left-hand  key  puts  the  g^vanometer  on ;  this  key  must 
be  depressed  and  held  permanently  down,  and  the  right-hand 
key  then  alternately  depressed  and  raised  and  the  resistance  d, 
that  is  the  resistance  between  A  and  Ej  at  the  same  time  ad- 
justed until  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  remains 
the  same  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

131.  Again  referring  to  Thomson's  galvanometer  resistance 
test ;  it  must  be  clear,  by  substituting  r  for  g  in  the  equations^ 
that  to  obtain  the 


Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

Make  a  as  low  as  possible  and  h  as  high  as  possible,  but  not 
80  high  that  d  when  exactly  adjusted  would  exceed  all  the 
resistance  we  could  insert  between  D  and  E  (see  Fig.  48). 

Adjust  d  approximately  and  then,  if  necessary,  adjust  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  shunt  (which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ)  so  that  the  final  deflection  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  then,  having  exactly 
adjusted  dy  calculate  r  from  the  formula. 
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Poioble  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
to  an  accnracy  of  7/  per  cent.,  then  we  can  be  certain  of  the 

valne  of  r  to  an  accuracy  of  ( 1  H — )  (  ^  +  ^  )  t'  P®^  ^®^** 

132.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  with  the  set  of 
resistance  coils  diown  by  Fig.  48,  the  lowest  value  we  could 
give  to  a  would  be  10  units,  unless  we  improvised  a  resistance 
dless  value,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  do. 

ULasc^s  Method  with  the  Slide  Wibb  Bridge. 

133.  Mance's  test  is  sometimes  made  by  having  a  -f  &  a  slide 
wire  resistance,  d  being  a  fixed  resistaoice;  in  this  case  the 
slider  would  be  moved  along  between  A  and  C  until  the  point 
is  found  at  which  the  depression  or  raising  of  the  key  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

For  practically  executing  tiie  test  the  apparatus  known  as 
the  "Slide  Wire"  or  "Metre  Bridge"  may  be  used.  This 
apparatus,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  49,  is  described  in  Chapter 

Fio.  49. 


'/Jt , 


j^nsr 


7fl, 


-wts 


^ 


yni.  (The  Wheatstone  Bridge).  The  slide  wire,  a  +  6,  which 
is  1  metre  long,  is  stretched  upon  an  oblong  board  (forming 
the  base  of  the  instrument)  parallel  to  a  metre  scale  divided 
thron^out  its  whole  length  into  millimetres,  and  so  placed 
that  its  two  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  to 
divisions  0  and  1000  respectively  of  the  scale.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  are  soldered  to  a  broad,  thick  copper  band,  which 
passea  round  each  end  of  the  graduated  scale,  and  runs  parallel 
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to  it  on  the  side  opposite  tx>  the  wire.  This  band  is  interrupted 
by  four  gaps,  at  m^,  r,  d,  and  fi^.  On  each  side  of  these  gape 
are  terminals.  In  making  the  test  under  consideration,  the 
gaps,  nil  ^^^  ^2*  ^^  closed  by  thick  copper  straps.  The 
slider  S  makes  contact  with  the  slide  wire  by  the  depression  of 
a  knob  on  S. 

The  battery,  r,  a  resistance,  d,  and  a  galvanometer,  g,  being 
joined  np  as  shown,  the  slider  S  is  moved  along  the  scale,  the 
knob  being  depressed  at  intervals,  nntil  the  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  depression  makes  no  change  in  the  permanent  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle.  When  this  is  the  case,  then, 
as  in  Thomson's  galvanometer  test  (page  93),  we  have 


*"  "■  ^(lOOO  -  a) 


For  example. 


In  the  foregoing  test,  equilibrium  was  produced  when  d  was 
1  ohm,  and  a,  450  divisions ;  what  was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the 
battery? 

450  450        „^    , 

♦•  =  ^tt:^:;;. rr;^  =  -^tt:  =  '85  ohm. 

1000  -  450      550 

134.  The  hest  conditiana  for  making  the  teat  are  similar  to  those 
required  for  **  Thomson's  galvanometer  test "  (page  93),  namely, 
we  should  make  d  larger  tbcm  r,  but  not  greater  than  about  10 
times  r. 

As  a  rule  the  complete  slide  wire  bridge  is  furnished  with 
but  four  resistance  coils  of  1  ohm  each,  so  that  the  choice  of  a 
resistance  to  insert  in  d  is  limited,  and  it  mav  not  be  possible  to 
follow  out  the  rule  of  "  making  d  about  10  times  as  large  as  r" 
In  this  case  the  possibility  of  an  accurate  measurement  becomes 
proportionately  reduced  below  the  highest  possible  standard,  so 
that  on  the  one  hand  a  cell  whose  resistance  is  much  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cell  whose  resist- 
ance exceeds  4  ohms,  cannot  be  measured  with  the  highest 
possible  accuracy. 

Strictly  speaking  (as  has  been  pointed  out)  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy  it  is  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  tbe  portion  of  the 
slide  wire,  a,  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the  battery  to  be 
measured ;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
wire  will  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the 
length,  a,  will  practically  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the 
battery,  unless,  of  course,  this  resistance  is  extremely  low. 
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The  po€gible  degree  of  accMraey  aUainable  we  can  see  from 

Thomaon's  galyanometer  test  (page  93)  must  be  given  by  the 

equation 

,,     •    100000  8 

^  =      .,^^^ X  per  cent. 

a  (1000  -  a)*^ 

where  S  is  the  de^ee  of  accoraqj  in  divisions  to  which  the 
slider,  8,  can  be  adjusted.  If  we  can  adjust  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  diYiinon,  then  8=1. 

For  example. 

In  tiie  last  example,  what  would  be  the  decree  of  accuracy, 
V,  with  which  the  value  of  r  could  be  obtained,  supposing  that 
the  podtion  of  the  slider  could  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division  (8)? 

_100000j<JL_  _        • 
^  ~  450  (1000  -  460)  -    ^  P^^  «^°*- 

135.  The  fetcility  and  accuracy  with  which  all  the  foregoing 
tests  (except  the  half-deflection  test)  can  be  made  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  following  arrangement :  Use  a  galvano- 
meter with  a  high  **  figure  of  merit "  (pa^e  65),  and  instead  of 
making  the  test  with  the  needle  brought  to  the  '*  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness  "  (page  23),  mSke  it  with  the  needle 
brought  approximately  to  zero  by  means  of  a  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  set  near  the  instrument ;  under  these  conditions 
the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  any  small 
change  in  the  current  strength. 

Another  arrangement  which  may  be  verv  conveniently 
adopted  is  to  emplojr  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  '*  figure  of 
merit,"  and  wound  with  two  wires.  One  of  these  wires  would 
be  joined  in  circuit  with  the  battery  tmder  test,  &c.,  in  the 
visual  way;  the  other  would  be  connected  in  circuit  with  a 
small  battery  and  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  the  connections  being 
80  made  that  the  currents  through  the  two  coils  oppose  one 
another.  When  the  deflection  due  to  the  battery  under  test  is 
obtained,  the  second  batteiy  and  resistance  coils  are  connected 
up,  and  then  this  battery  is  adjusted  until  the  needle  is  brought 
to  zero  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  test  is  then  made,  as  in  the 
case  where  a  permanent  magnet  is  used. 

136.  In  the  case  of  Mance*s  test  with  the  slide-wire  bridge, 
if  the  test  is  made  either  by  using  a  permanent  magnet  in  the 
way  described,  or  by  using  a  galvanometer  wound  with  a  double 
wire,  it  is  best  to  make  d  as  nearly  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  battery  as  possible  (it  should  not  be  made  lessY  as  in  this 
case,  since  the  slider,  S,  will  have  to  be  set  near  the  centre  of 
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the  scaler  a  greater  range  of  adjustment  is  given  to  it,  for  5 
divisions  near  the  centre  portion  of  the  scale  (500  diirisiofn 
mark)  are  equivalent  to  only  1  division  near  the  100  division 
mark.  It  is  true  the  arrangement  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  as 
it  would  be  if  the  slider  were  set  towards  the  end  of  the  scale ; 
but  still,  if  we  can  employ  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  figure  of 
merit,  this  small  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  range  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  scale. 

137.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  tests,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  galvano- 
meter used  be  a  "  sensitive "  one  (page  66),  otherwise  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be  assured. 

Diminished  Deflection  Direct  Method. 

138.  This  method,  which  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  L  (§  6,  page  4),  is  as  follows : — 

The  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  is  required,  a  galvanonieter 
of  resistance,  G,  and  a  resistance,  p,  are  joined  up  in  simple 
circuit ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  noted.  Let  this  deflection  be 
due  to  a  current,  C^,  then  calling  E  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  battery,  we  have 

•^4- vi  +  P 

The  resistance,  p,  is  now  increased  to  H,  so  that  a  new  deflection 
due  to  a  current,  Cj,  is  produced,  then  we  have 


hence 


or 


^^  =  r  +  Q  +  K    '''''     Ca(r  +  G)  +  C,K  =  E; 

Ci  (r  +  G)  +  Cip  =  G^(r  +  G)  +  CB, 
(r+G)(Ci-CO=C,E-Cip; 


therefore 


that  is 


^  ,  p       Ca  It  —  C^  p 


C«  K  —  Ci  p       >--  „ 


If  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed  for  making  the  test, 
then  if  the  deflections,  D  and  d,  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale 
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of  the  instnunent,  those  deflections  can  be  directly  sabetitnted 
for  the  quantities,  Ci,  Cj,  for 

D:d::Ci:Ca;^. 

in  this  case,  then,  we  have 

(1.)  For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  10 
ohms  (O),  and  a  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  was  required,  a 
deflection  of  60  divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  sciJe  of  the 
instnunent  was  obtained,  when  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  (p)  was 
in  circuit ;  when  the  latter  resistance  was  increased  to  230  ohms 
(B)  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  20  divisions  (d).  What  was 
the  resistance  of  the  battery? 

20  X  230  -  60  X  10       ,^       ^^    , 

'  = 6o^r2o *^  =  ^^  ^^°^- 

If  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale,  then  we  must 
substitute  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  for  the  deflections 
themselves ;  the  formula  then  becomes 

tan  (T  E  -  tan  ly'  p      ^  r^^ 

^  =      tanD--tand°      ""  ^'  ^C] 


(2.)  For  example. 

In  a' measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  galvanometer,  and  deflections 
of  50*^  (D*")  and  21i°  ((T^  respectively  were  obtained  with 
resistances  of  10  ohms  (p)  and  229  ohms  (H)  in  the  circuit. 
The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  10  ohms  (G).  What 
was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  ? 

tan  60**  =  1*1918,  tan  21}  =  -3990, 

therefore 

_  >3990  X  229  -  1>1918  X  10  _  ,^  ,  ,^  ,^_ 
1-1918  -  -3990 

Digitized  by  V:iQOQI,C 

139.  If  in  equations  [B]  and  [C]  we  have  p  =  0,  thaf  is  to 
say,  if  we  make  the  test  by  having  at  first  no  resistanoe  in  the 
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circuit  except  that  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  battery  itself, 
then  we  get 

and 

140.  In  order  to  determine  the  •*  Best  conditions  for  making 
the  test,"  and  also  the  *'  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable, 
let  us  write  equation  [A]  in  the  form 

C,(B  +  G)-C.(p  +  G) 

cpTcT        ' 

Now  this  equation  is  similar  to  equation  [B1  (page  102)  in  the 
*' Diminished  deflection  direct  method"  of  determining  the 
resistance  of  a  galvanometer,  except  that  in  the  latter  method 
we  have  the  quantities  E  and  p  in  the  place  of  the  quantities 
(R  +  G)  and  ^p  +  G);  consequently  we  can  at  once  see  from 
the  investigation  in  uie  test  referred  to  that  we  must  have — 
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141.  Make  p  as  small  as  possible. 

Make  R  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  c2,  are 
in  divisions^  then 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 

tangent  galvanometer,  then 

^      ^      tanD'' 
tancr  =  -^ 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions,  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  ;;th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  determine 
the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

,,     i(D+cr)100/     ,   P  +  G\    GooQle 
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K  the  deflectioDs  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  yalue  to  an  aconraoy  of  ^th  of  a 
degree,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accoraoj,  \\  of 

,_  (tan  ly  8,  -  tan  (T  80  100  A       p  +  G\ 
^  "    tancTCtanD^-tanV)  V  +  " T"/ P^' °®''*- 
where 

Sj  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D%  and,  Sj,  =  tan  dl^  -  tan  cT. 


Ddukished  Deflection  Shunt  Method. 

142.  This  method  is  shown  by  Fig.  60.  The  battery,  r, 
whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined,  is  joined  np  in  circuit  with 
a  resiBtance,  H,  a  galvanometer,  O,  and 

a  shunt,  S^ ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  Fio*  80. 

noted;  let  this  deflection  be  due  to  a  r 

current  C^,  then  calling  E  the  electro-       ■  Li  Ij  l| 

motive  force  of  the  battery,  we  have  /         P  T  P  I 
(page  115) 


Cx  = 


r(Si  +  K  +  G)  +  Si(R  +  G)- 


or 


C,r(S,+B  +  G)  +  C^S,(B  +  G),;g 

The  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  now 
reduced  to  83,  so  that  the  galvanometer 

deflection  is  ^so  reduced ;  let  this  new  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  Cj,  then  we  must  have 

Car (8,  +  B  +  G)  +  C,Sa(R  +  G)  _  ,,. 

therefore 

Car(Sa+B+G)+a8,(B+G)  ^  C,r(Sx+B+G)+CA(B+G) 

S,  Si 

that  is, 

r  [CA(S3+B+G)-Ci  Sa  (Si+E+G)]  =  S^  S^  (E+G)  (€,+0,) 

from  which  we  get  n.tizedbyGooQle 

S,Sa(B  +  G)(Ci-Ca3  ^ 

"  C,8,(S.  +  B  +  G)-CiSaCSi  +  E  +  G)' 
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or 

t  = ^i-G^ ^^.        [A] 

''•(I.+kTg)-<'-G;+eTg) 

In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  defleotions,  D 
and  (2,  are  read  from  the  tangemt  scale,  then  we  should  have 

B-''  [B] 


■'(i+E-TG)-"(ir+^) 


(1»)  For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  10  ohms 
(G),  and  a  lattery  whose  resistance,  r,  was  required,  we 
obtained  with  a  shunt  of  200  ohms  (Sj),  a  deflection  of  60 
divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument;  when  the 
shunt  was  reduced  to  25  ohms  (S,)  the  deflection  was  reduced 
to  20  divisions  (d).  The  resistance,  B,  was  710  ohms.  What 
was  the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  ^ J ^^""^       J =  90  ohms. 

^^  V25  +  710+ 10  j  ""  ^^  V200  +  710  +  10/ 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degree$,  then  in  equation  [B]  we 
must  substitute  tan  D°  and  tan  J^  for  D  and  d  respectively,  we 
then  get 

^^ tan  D°  -  tan  <r .^ 


(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  galvanometer,  and  deflections 
of  60°  (D°)  and  21f**  (d''\  respectively,  were  obtained.  The 
values  of  Si,  Sj,  B,  and  G  were  200,  25,  655,  and  10  ohms, 
respectively.    What  was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  ? 

tan  50°  =  1  •  1918,     tan  21i°  =  •8990. 
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therefore 

1-1918  -  -3990  ^^   ^ 

r= ^rj 1 r -^ j r  =  90  ohms. 

143.  If  we  make  the  test  by  having  no  shnnt  inserted  when 
the  first  deflection  is  observed,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have 

Sj  =  00 ,  or,  =-  =0,  then  equation  [B]  becomes 

D-d 


\S,  +  B  +  G/      E  +  G 
and  equation  [C] 


taniy-taiKr 


VS.  +  R  +  Gy'      R  +  G 


[»] 


[E] 


Further  still,  if  we  make  B  a  very  high  resistance,  that  is,  if 

in  equations  [D]  and  [B]  we  make  ^  =  0,  then  we  get  the 

K  +  (jr 

simplifications 


and 


r=S.(?-.)  [P] 


=  ^ef->  C«3 


144.  If  we  refer  to  the  *'  Diminished  deflection  shunt  method  " 
of  determining  the  resistance  of  a  *'  galvanometer  *'  we  can  see 
that  equation  [A]  (page  109)  in  that  test  is  almost  precisely 
similar  to  equation  [A]  (page  134)  of  the  present  test,  the  only 

difference  being  that  in  the  latter  we  have  ^   .  ^  in  the  place 

XC  +  VT 

of  — ,  consequently  we  must  have — 

Best  Canditions  far  making  the  Teat 

Hake  S^  and  B  as  large  as  possible. 

Make  S2  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  divimonsy  then  ^         i 

■pi  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

^       -o      tan  D^ 
tanrf>=-^ 

approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions^  and  if  we  can  read  their 
Talne  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

V     i(D  +  <r)ioor    ^    /I   ^      1     \"| 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  iangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a 
degree^  we  can  determine  the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

.,      (tanD^Sa  +  tancTSOlOOr    .      /I    .        1      Xl 

where 

8i  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D°,    and,    82  =  tan  c?l°  -  tan  cT. 

145.  In  all  the  foregoing  tests  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
galvanometer  used  be  a  highlv  sensitive  one  (page  66),  other- 
wise even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be  obtained. 

146.  Other  methods  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  batteries 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  (see  Index; ;  these  methods  involve 
principles  which  can  be  more  conveniently  discussed  later  on. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

MBA8UBEMENT  OP  THE  ELECTBOMOTIVE  FORCE  OF 
BATTEBIES. 

147.  The  methods  of  measuring  or  comparing  the  electro- 
motiye  forces  of  batteries  are  perhaps  more  numeroxis  than  any 
other  dasB  of  measnrements. 

Although  no  absolute  standard  of  the  unit  of  electromotive 
force  (the  voU)  exists,  yet  there  are  several  standards  of  known 
Talne  with  which  comparisons  may  be  made. 

Standabd  Cells. 

WHEATSrONE   STAin>AKD   CELL. 

148.  This  consists  of  an  outer  vessel  containing  a  saturated 
Bolntion  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  into  this  is  placed  a  porous  cell 
about  2  inches  high,  containing  mercury  with  a  few  scraps  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  it ;  a  cylinder  of  copper  is  placed  in  the  copper 
8(dution,  and  connection  is  made  with  the  zinc  amalgam  by  a 
copper-wire  dipping  into  it. 

lliese  cells,  although  not  suitable  for  continued  use,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  ei^e  a  perfectly  constant  current  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  in  fact,  for  quite  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  any 
ordinary  tests  to  be  made ;  also  the  electromotive  forces  of  any 
two  of  such  cells  may  practically  be  relied  upon  as  being  equsJ. 

The  porous  tubes  in  these  cells,  after  use,  should  be  thrown 
into  nitric  acid  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  dissolve  any  copper 
which  may  have  become  deposited  in  their  pores ;  they  must 
next  be  washed  in  water,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  use  again. 
The  amalgam  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  Wheatstone  cell  is  approximately 
1-079  volts. 

POST  OFFICE  STANDARD  CELL. 

149.  A  sectional  view  of  this  cell  is  shown  by  Pig.  51- 

The  cell  is  formed  with  three  chambers ;  in  the  right4iand 
one  is  placed  a  copper  plate,  C,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  the  left-hand  one  is  placed  a  flat 
porous  pot,  Z,  oontaining  a  zinc  plate  and  a  semisaturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc.    The  two  chambers  are  called  **  idle 
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cells,"  as  the  copper  plate  and  the  porous  pot  and  its  contents 
are  kept  in  them  when  the  cell  is  not  in  nse. 

The  centre  chamber  contains  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  crystals  of  the  latter  are  kept  in  a  small  compartment  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  the  solution  concentrated. 


Fig.  51. 


When  the  cell  is  required  for  use,  the  copper  plate  and  the 
porous  pot  are  removed  from  their  respective  idle  compartments 
and  are  placed  in  the  centre  chamber ;  the  cell  is  then  ready  for 
work.  "When  the  cell  is  no  longer  required,  the  copper  plate 
and  porous  pot  are  again  replaced  in  their  respective  idle 
chambers,  and  whilst  the  cell  is  at  rest  any  sulphate  of  copper 
which  may  have  entered  the  pores  of  the  porous  pot  becomes 
removed  by  the  slow  draining  out  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solu- 
tion. The  latter  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  idle  chamber, 
from  which  it  is  occasionally  emptied,  the  loss  from  the  porous 
cell  being  made  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution.  By  this 
means  the  liquid  in  the  porous  cell  remains  clear  and  the  zinc 
free  from  any  deposit  of  copper. 

The  porous  cell  is  kept  in  position  and  raised  above  the 
bottom  of  the  idle  chamber  by  supports,  one  of  which,  a,  is  seen 
in  the  figure. 

The  block  h  fixed  to  the  cover  prevents  the  latter  being  shut 
down  unless  the  porous  cell  and  its  contents  are  removed  to  the 
idle  chamber. 

When  in  thoroughly  good  condition  this  form  of  cell  has  an 
electromotive  force  of  1-079  volts  approximately,  but  if  it  is  in 
daily  use  the  power  is  practically  a  little  less  than  this ;  in  the 
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Postal  Telegraph  Department  tbe  yalne  is  assumed  to  be  1*07, 
as  being  generally  nearer  the  aetnal  value. 

Although  the  K>regoing  cell  will  last  for  a  considerable  time 
without  attention,  yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  (as  often  seems 
to  be  the  case)  that  it  will  keep  up  its  power  for  an  indefinitely 
]Qn^  period.  After  a  certain  time,  to  be  judged  by  experience, 
all  its  constituent  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  zinc 
plate  scraped,  &c. 

150.  The  Wbeatstone  and  Post  Office  standard  cells,  although 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  extreme  accuracy,  are  sufficienuv 
oorrect  for  most  purposes,  and  they  have  the  advantage  (which 
is  common  to  all  batteries  on  the  Daniell  principle)  of  not  losing 
their  power  materially  when  worked  through  a  low  resistance. 

Practically,  upon  an  emergency 
any  form  of  Dimiell  cell  may  be  Fio.  52. 

used  as  a  standard,  the  zinc  plate 
being  immersed  in  a  semi-saturated 
sdntion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the 
electromotive  force  being  taken  as 
1  079  volts. 

PLEMIKO'S  STANDARD  CELL. 

151.  This  cell,  devised  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fleming,  is  thus  arranged : — 

A  large  U-tube,  about  }  inch  in 
diameter  and  8  inches  long  in  the 
limb,  has  four  side  tubes  (tig.  52). 
The  two  top  ones,  A  and  B,  lead  to 
two  reservoirs  Z  and  C,  and  the 
bottom  ones  C  and  D  are  drainage- 
tubes.  These  side  tubes  are  closed 
by  glass  taps.  The  whole  is  mounted 
'«  a  vertical  board,  with  a  pair  of 
test-tubes  between  the  limbs.  The 
left>hand  reservoir  S  Z  is  filled  with 
«  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
the  right-hand  reservoir  S  C  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  oopper.  The 
electrodes  are  zinc  and  oopper  rods, 
Zn  and  Cu,  passed  through  vulcanized- rubber  corks,  P  and  Q,, 
fitting  air-tight,  into  the  ends  of  the  U-tube. 

The  operation  of  filling  is  as  follows : — Open  the  tap  A  and 
fill  the  whole  U-tube  with  the  denser  zinc-sulphate  solution ; 
tben  insert  the  zinc  rod  and  fit  it  tisditly  by  the  rubber  oork  P. 
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fall  in  the  right-hand  limb  but  be  retained  in  the  closed  one. 
As  the  level  commences  to  sink  in  the  right-hand  limb,  by 
opening  the  tap  B  coppernsnlphate  solution  can  be  allowed  to 
flow  in  gently  to  replace  it ;  and  this  operation  can  be  so  oon- 
ducted  that  the  level  of  demarcation  of  tne  two  liquids  remains 
quite  shar^,  and  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  tap  C 
When  this  is  the  case,  all  taps  are  closed  and  the  copper  rod 
inserted  in  the  right-band  limb. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  stop  di£fusion  from  gradually  miring 
the  liquids  at  the  surface  of  contact ;  but  whenever  the  surface 
of  contact  ceases  to  be  sharply  defined,  the  mixed  liquid  at  the 
level  of  the  tap  C  can  be  drawn  off,  and  fretth  solutions  supplied 
from  the  reservoirs  above. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  solution  pure  and 
unmixed  round  the  two  electrodes  with  very  little  trouble ;  and 
the  electrodes,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  kept  in  the  idle  cells  or 
test-tubes  L  and  M,  each  in  its  own  solution. 

The  electrodes  are  made  of  rods  of  the  purest  zinc  and 
copper,  about  4  inches  long  and  ^  inch  diameter.  The  zinc 
found  most  suitable  is  made  from  zinc  twice  distilled  and  oast 
into  rods;  the  copper  is  prepared  by  electro-depositing  on  a 
very  fine  copper  wire,  until  a  cylinder  of  the  required  thickness 
is  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  density  of  the  solutions  nsed. 
The  latter  should  be  as  follows : — 

For  the  zinc  solution  dissolve  555  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  sulphate  of  zinc  in  445  grammes  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4  at  15°  C. 

For  the  copper  solution  dissolve  83  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  417  grammes  of  distilled  water. 
This  solution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  I'l  at  15°  C. 

Especial  care  must  also  be  taken  to  lightly  electrotype  the 
copper  rod  with  a  fresh  pure  surface  of  new  copper  the  instant 
before  using.  This  is  done  in  the  small  copper  voltameter 
which  the  tube  M  forms,  using  a  single  Leclanch6  cell  for  the 
purpose.  The  pure  zinc  rod  should  be  cleaned  with  new  glass- 
paper.  If  these  precautions  are  carried  out  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell  will  be  1-086  volts,  which  value  will  be  correct 
within  the  ordinary  ranges  of  temperature. 

Clark's  staiidard  cell. 


152.  A  cell  is  formed  by  employing  "fJire  mercury  as  the 
negative  element,  the  mercury  being  covered  with  a  paste 
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tion  of  zino  solpliate;  the  positive  element  consists  of  pure 
distilled  zinc  resting  on  the  paste. 

The  best  method  of  forming  the  paste  is,  according  to  Lord 
Rayleigh,  as  follows: — ^Rnb  up  in  a  mortar  150  grammes  of 
meronrons  sulphate,  5  grammes  of  zinc  carbonate,  and  use 
sufficient  zinc  sulphate  solution  (not  nipersatnrated)  to  make  a 
thick  paste;  leave  the  whole  in  the  mortar  for  two  or  three 
days,  occasionallv  pounding  it  up  in  order  to  allow  the  carbonic 
anhydride  whicn  forms  to  escape.  Dr.  A.  Muirhead,  who  has 
had  a  very  lengthened  experience  with  the  Clark  cells,  prefers 
to  make  the  paste  as  follows : — A  saturated  solution  of  zinc  and 
mercurous  sulphates  is  prepared  by  heating  in  the  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  a  portion  of  the  mercurous  sulphate, 
adding  thereto  a  little  free  mercury  to  preserve  the  basicity  of 
the  mercurous  salt ;  mercurous  sulphate  is  then  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  the  solution  so  prepared.  The  mercurous  sulphate 
can  be  obtained  commercially  ;  but  it  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving pure  mercury  in  excess  in  hot  sulpnuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  below  boiling-point.  The  salt,  wnich  is  a  nearly 
inaoluble  white  powder,  should  be  well  wasned  in  distilled  water, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  mercuric 
sulphate  (persulphate),  the  presence  of  which  may  be  known 
W  the  mixture  turning  yellowish  on  the  addition  of  water. 
The  careful  washing  of  the  salt  (according  to  Clark)  is  a  matter 
of  essential  importance,  as  the  presence  of  any  free  acid,  or  of 
persulphate,  produces  an  irregularity  in  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  cell  for  some  time  after  charging.  The  paste  is  poured 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  (which  should  have  been 
distilled  in  vacuo) ;  a  piece  of  pure  zmc  is  then  suspended  in 
the  paste,  and  the  vessel  sealed  up  with  marine  glue  (not 
paraffin  wax).  Contact  with  the  mercury  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  platinum  wire  passing  down  a  glass  tube,  cemented 
to  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  dipping  below  the  surfiEU)e  of  the 
mercury,  or  more  conveniently  by  a  small  external  glass  tube 
hlown  on  to  the  cell  and  opening  into  it  close  to  the  bottom. 

MtHKHEAD's  IMPROVED  CLARK  STANDARD  CELL. 

153.  The  usual  forms  of  the  Clark  cell,  especially  when  newly 
set  up,  are  unsuitable  for  transport ;  the  mercury,  being  free,  is 
apt  to  leave  the  platinum  wire  contact  when  the  cell  is  inverted 
or  upset,  and  to  fall  through  the  paste  into  contact  with  the 
zinc  rod,  thereby  either  short-circuiting  the  cell  altogether  or 
destroying  the  value  of  its  electromotive  force.  To  remedy  this 
defect  Dr.  A.  Muirhead  constructs  the  cell  as  shown  by  Fig.  58. 
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A  is  a  flat  closely-wound  spiral  of  platinmn  wire  (shown  in 
plan  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure),  which  has  been  coated  or 
amalgamated  with  pure  mercury  either  by  boiling  it  in  the 
latter  or  by  dipping  the  spiral,  when  heated  red-hot,  into 
mercury ;  the  continuation  of  the  wire  is  sealed  into  the  glass 
cell,  forming  the  outer  connection.  Zn  is  a  rod  of  pure  zinc 
supported  by  a  cork,  c,  covered  with  cement.  Inside  the  cell  is 
placed  a  paste,  jp,  composed  of  pure  mercurous  sulphate  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  zinc  sulphate. 

Fig.  5K 


FiQ.  53. 


Fig.  54  shows  a  very  compact  and  useful  form  of  this  standard. 
The  four  terminals  belong  to  two  entirely  distinct  cells,  the 
advantage  being  that  the  two  cells  may  be  used  as  a  check  one 
upon  the  other.  A  thermometer  stands  within  the  box,  and  the 
stem,  being  bent  at  right  angles,  lies  in  a  groove  across  the  top 
of  the  case.  By  this  thermometer  the  temperature  at  the  time 
of  the  reading  can  be  ascertained. 

1^154.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  two  foregoing  standard 
cells  is,  according  to  recent  determinations  by  Lord  Rayleigh, 
1-454  volts  at  15°  C.  The  eflFect  of  change  of  temperature  is  to 
change  the  value  of  the  force  about  '077  per  cent,  per  degree  C, 
that  is  to  say,  the  electromotive  force  at  a  temperature  of  t°  C.  is 
1-464  {1  -  -00077  (f  -  15)}  volts. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  electromotive  force  at  yarioiis 
t^nperatores  calculated  from  the  foregoing  formula : — 


Temp. 
OC. 

B.  A.  Volte. 

Temp, 
oc. 

R  A.  Volte. 

Temp. 

B.  A  Volte. 

0 

1-471 

11 

1-458 

22 

1-440 

1 

1-470 

12 

1-457 

23 

1-445 

2 

1-409 

18 

1*450 

24 

1-444 

3 

1-407 

14 

1-455 

25 

1-443 

4 

1-400 

15 

1-454 

20 

1*442 

5 

1-405 

10 

1-458 

27 

1-441 

6 

1-404 

17 

1-452 

28 

1*439 

7 

1-408 

18 

1-451 

29 

1-438 

8 

1-402 

19 

1-450 

30 

1-437 

9 

1-401 

20 

1-448 

31 

1-430 

10 

1-400 

21 

1-447 

82 

1-485 

155.  In  order  that  the  force  in  the  Clark  cells  mav  preserve 
its  value  constant,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ceUs  are  not 
worked  through  a  low  resistance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
employing  them,  to  take  care  that  they  are  only  used  in  circuits 
of  a  very  high  resistance,  or  for  charging  a  condenser,  or  are 
balanced  by  a  second  battery,  as  in  Clark*s  electromotive  force 
test  (page  181). 


Fig.  55. 


DE  LA  RUE  S  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  CELL. 

156.  The  chloride  of  silver  cells  of  Mr.  Warren  do  la  Eue  are 
said  to  bo  Remarkably  well  adapted  for  standard  elements. 
They  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion without  their  electromotive  force  being 
varied. 

Fig.  55  shows  one  of  these  cells.  A  is  a  glass 
vessel  closed  by  a  stopper  of  paraffin  wax.  The 
positive  element  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod  c 
of  chemically  pure  adnc.  The  negative  element 
is  a  cylinder  B  of  chloride  of  diver,  having  a 
silver  electrode  b  cast  into  it.  This  cylinder  is 
Tisually  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  thin  parchment 
paper.  The  solution  for  charging  the  cell  is 
made  by  dissolving  23  grammes  of  pure  sal- 
ammoniac  in  one  litre  of  water. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  chloride  ^izedbyCiC 
silver  cell,  according  to  some  careful  determina- 
tions made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nalder,  is  1  •  03  volts. 


^/xHOI/sucjO 
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As  in  the  case  of  Clark  cells,  the  De  la  Rue  battery  when 
need  as  a  standard  must  not  be  worked  through  a  low  resistanoe. 

Electromotive  Force  Measurements. 

157.  To  measure  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery,  we  have 
to  compare  it  with  a  standard  of  one  or  more  cells,  and  having 
thus  ascertained  the  relative  values  of  the  two,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  in  volts,  is  obtained  by  an  ordinary 
proportion  sum. 

For  example. 

The  relative  electromotive  forces  of  a  battery  and  3  standard 
Daniell  cells  was  found  to  be  as  1*25  to  1 ;  what  was  the 
electromotive  force,  in  volts,  of  the  battery  ? 

1-25  :  1  ::  3x  1-079  :  x; 
therefore 

«  =  i2L34^:2!i  =  2-59  volts. 
1  *25 


Equal  Resistance  Method. 

158.  Let  there  be  two  batteries,  whose  electromotive  forces 
E|  and  E,  are  to  be  compared.  Join  up  battery  E^  with  a 
tangent  galvanometer  and  resistance  in  simple  circuit,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  45  (page  115).  All  the  plugs  between  A  and  C  being 
inserted,  the  infinity  plug  between  A  and  D  being  removed, 
and  the  connections  lleing  made,  depress  the  right-hand  key, 
and  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  plugs  from  between  D  and  £1 
to  obtain  a  convenient  deflection  on,  say,  the  tangent  scale  of 
the  galvanometer.  Note  this  deflection — ^let  it  be  d,  divisions ; 
and  also  note  the  total  resistance  (R)  in  circuit — ^that  is,  the 
resistance  between  D  and  E,  plus  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, plus  the  resistance  of  the  battery  (which  must  be  deter- 
mined beforehand).  Now  remove  battery  E,  and  insert  battery 
Eg  in  its  place,  and  if  this  battery  has  a  different  resistance  to 
E^,  readjust  between  D  and  E  so  that  total  resistance  in  circuit 
is  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Again  note  the  deflection  of  th» 
galvanometer  needle— let  it  be  c^  divisions.  Then  if  C^  be  the 
current  producing  the  deflection  c{„  and  C2  the  current  produc- 
ing the  deflection  d^,  we  must  have  by  Ohm's  Uw  (page  \\ 

Ci  =  g-',    and,    C,  =^, 
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therefore 


El :  E. : :  Ci :  C„ 
directly  proporti 

El :  E, : :  dfi :  (ig. 


or  smoe  dj  and  tf^  are  directly  proportional  to  Cj  and  Ci,  we 
must  have 


For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer,  whose  reeistanoe  was  100  ohms, 
and  battery  Ei,  wnose  resistanoe  was  70  ohms,  we  obtained, 
with  a  resistance  of  1830  ohms  (total,  100  -f  70  +  1830  =  2000), 
in  the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of  50  divisions  on  the  tangent 
scale  of  the  galvanometer;  and  with  battery  Eg,  whose  resist- 
ance was  50  ohms,  we  obtained,  with  a  resistance  of  1850  ohms 
f total,  100  +  50  +  1850  =  2000,  as  before),  in  the  resistance 
box,  a  deflection  of  40  divisions ;  then 

El :  E, : :  50  :  40, 
eras 

1-25  to  1. 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  the  degrees  scale  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  then  d^  and  df,  must  be  the  tangenU  of  the 
deflections. 

In  cases  where  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  whose  electro- 
motive forces  are  to  be  compared  are  very  small,  we  may,  by 
iising  a  very  high  resistanoe,  practioallv  regard  the  total  resist- 
anoe in  drcoit  as  being  the  same,  whatever  batterv  we  use. 
The  deflections  then  obtained  wiiJi  any  number  of  different 
lotteries  will  represent  their  comparative  electromotive  forces. 
The  galvanometer  will,  in  this  case,  of  course  have  to  be  one 
with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65). 

159.  The  "%est  conditions  for  makine  the  test,"  and  the 
"  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,*^  are  almost  obvious ; 
they  are 

Bed  Canditiona  for  making  ike  Test, 

Make  the  resistances  in  the  circuits  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  the  two  deflections  to 
accuracies  of  S\  and  S^  per  cent,  respectively,  then  we  can 
be  certain  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  electromotive  forces 
to  an  accuracy  of  8'i  +  8*2  per  cent. 
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Equal  Deflection  Method. 

160.  Join  up  as  in  last  method,  and  having  noted  the  deflec- 
tion and  total  resistance  in  circxdt  (Rj)  with  battery  E^,  remove 
it  and  insert  battery  E^  in  its  place.  Now  readjust  resistance 
between  D  and  E,  nntil  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Kote  fiie  resistance 
in  circuit  (R3) ;  then  calliug  C  the  current, 

C  =  |.    and.  C  =  |. 
that  is, 

E^  I  E2  I  I  D>i  I  Il2> 

or  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  are  directly  as  the 
total  resistances  that  are  in  circuit  with  the  respective  batteries. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms,  and  a 
battery  E^  whose  resistance  was  50  ohms,  we  obtained,  with  a 
resistance  of  2350  ohms  (total,  100  +  60  +  2350  =  2600),  in 
the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of  40° ;  and  with  a  battery  Eg, 
whose  resistance  was  70  ohms,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
bring  the  galvanometer  needle  again  to  40°,  to  have  a  resist- 
ance of  1830  ohms  (total,  100  +  70  +  1830  =  2000),  in  the 
resistance  box ;  then 

El  :  Ej  : :  2600  :  2000, 
or  as 

5  to  4. 

An  advantage  in  this  test  is  that  it  can  be  made  with  a  gal- 
vanometer the  relative  values  of  whose  deflections  are  unknown. 
The 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 
and  the 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  test. 


Wiedemann's  Method. 

161.  In  Fig.  46  ^page  116)  join  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  E^  to 
D,  as  shown,  and  Ae  other  pole  to  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  E^, 
whose  other  pole  in  turn  is  to  be  joined  to  C.    Adjust  the 
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resistance  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  deflection  on  the  tangent  scale 
of  the  galvanometer.  Let  the  current  producing  this  deflection 
heC;  then 

where  B  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Now  reverse 
battery  E,  (the  weaker  one)  so  that  the  two  batteries  oppose 
one  another, — we  shall  then  get  a  smaller  deflection  due  to  a 
current  C, ;  then 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

El  C  -  Ea  0  =  El  0,  +  Ea  C„ 
that  is, 

Ei:Ea::0  +  C,:C-C^ 

or,  substituting  deflections  df,  df,,  for  current  strengths  C,  C^ 
El  :  Ba  :  :  d  +  df, :  d  -  df,. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries  Ei  and  Ea  being  joined  up  together  in  simple 
circuit,  we  obtained,  by  adjusting  the  resistance  m  the  resistance 
box,  a  deflection  of  72  divisions  (dl)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the 
galvanometer;  and  with  the  same  resistance  in  circuit  we 
obtained,  on  reversing  battery  Ea,  a  deflection  of  8  divisions  (d,) ; 
then 

El  :  Ea  : :  72  +  8  :  72  -  8, 
::      80      :      64, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1. 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
^vanometer,  then  d  and  d,  must  be  the  tangents  of  the 
deflections. 

162.  In  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  possible  under 
the  last  conditions,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  two  deflections  make  approximately  equal 
angles  on  opposite  sides  of  45°  (§  32,  page  29).  The  more 
resistance  it  is  possible  to  place  in  the  circuit  of  the  batteries 
the  better,  since  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  polarise  is  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  P 

163.  Wiedemann's  method  is  a  very  satisfact^i^W^  since  it 
is  absolutely  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  two  batteries, 

L  2 
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thus  one  battery  might  have  a  resistance  of  a  fraction  of  an 
ohm  only  and  the  other  a  resistance  of  several  thoiisaQd  ohms, 
yet  this  would  in  no  way  a£fect  the  correctness  of  the  results,  but 
to  avoid  errors  due  to  polarisation  it  is  necessaiy  with  some 
batteries  to  include  several  thousand  ohms  in  the  circuit;  if  the 
galvanometer  used  be  one  with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65) 
this  can  always  be  done. 

164.  The  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  "  in  making 
the  test  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  mative  values  of  the  two 
electromotive  forces.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  deflections 
are  read  in  divisionSy  and  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  possible 
error  3  in  both  deflections.  Now  if  we  take  both  errors  to  be  of 
similar  signs,  then  we  should  have  a  total  absolute  error  of  2  8 
in  the  quantity  (d  +  df,),  but  if  one  error  were  plus  and  the  other 
minus,  then  we  should  have  a  total  absolute  error  of  2  3  in  the 
quantity  {d  —  d,).  But  the  latter  quantity  must  be  smaller 
than  (d  +  d,),  therefore  an  absolute  error  2  8  in  its  value  must 
represent  a  greater  percentage  error  in  the  relative  values  of  E^ 
and  E2  than  would  .be  the  case  if  the  same  absolute  error  were 
in  (d  +  d,).  As  we  must  assume  the  resultant  error  to  be  the 
greatest  jw«wbZe,  we  must  therefore  take  the  error  2  8  to  be  in 
the  quantity  (d  —  d,). 

Let,  then,  X  be  the  error  in  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E^, 

that  is  in  =^ ,  caused  by,  say,  an  error  8  in  (2,  and  an  error  ~  8 
in  d„  then  we  have 

E,       .  ^  (d  +  S)  +  (d,^S)  ^      d  +  d, 
Ea  "         {d  +  3)  -  (d,  -  8)  "  d  -  d,  +  28' 
therefore 

X  =  ^1  -       d  +  d,        _d  +  d,  _      d+d, 
Ea      d-d,  +  2d      d-d,  ""4-^1  +  28 
=  2  8  (d  +  d,) 

(d  +  d,)  (d-d, +  28/ 

or  since  2  8  is  very  small  we  may  say 

(d-d,y 

If  we  put  the  percentage  for  the  absolute  value  of  X,  that  is  if 
we  have 

100     E,      100  ^  d  -  d; 
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then  we  get 

V       d  +  d,  _2S(d  +  d,) 

100  ^d-d,  "    (d^d,y  ' 

that  is  to  say 

V- 28100  r.. 

For  example. 

In  the  example  given  on  page  147  the  deflections  could  each 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^  of  a  division  ;  what  was  the  degree 

E 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  =i  could  be  determined  ? 

. ,      2  X  i  X  100         _^ 

= 72-8      ^  ^^         • 

If  <2,  is  small  compared  with  df,  then 

We  can  see  from  equation  [A]  that  unless  d^  is  small  compared 
with  <2,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made  will  be 
but  small ;  for  if  d,  approaches  in  value  to  d,  then  d  —  d, 
becomes  very  small,  that  is  X'  becomes  large.  In  order  that  d, 
may  be  as  much  smaller  than  d  as  possible,  E^  and  E,  must  be 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible;  the  te<tt  therefore  will  not  be  a 
satisfactory  one  unless  such  is  the  case. 
If  d,  is  small  compared  with  d,  then 

.       2  8  100 
^  =  ~d~' 

or  if  we  put  the  percentage  instead  of  the  absolute  value  of  8, 
that  is  if  we  have 

then  we  get 

V  =  2  8', 

so  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test  the 

accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  =^  could  be  determined  would 

be  but  one-half  the  accuracy  with  which  the  higher  deflection 
could  Wh  obRATVftd. 
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165.  To  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  i3ie 
case  where  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  we  must  in  the  preceding  investigation 
substitute  tangents  for  divisions  of  deflections.    Thus  we  nave 

El  _  X  _  tan  (eT  +  y)  +  tan  jd^+S") 
Ea  tan  (d°  +  «°)  -  tan  (d;  +  8°)' 

or 

V  ^  tan  d?  +  tAnd;      tan  (d^  +  S')+  tan  (e?,°  -  8°) 
tan  cP  -  tan  d^  "  tan  ((T  +  8°)  -  tan  (d;  -"8°)" 

If  in  this  equation  we  put 

and 

^      /JO      WN        tan  (T- tan  8° 

we  get 

^^  2  tan  8^  [(tan  (T  +  tan  d,"")  (1  +  tan  <P  tan  d;)  +  X] 
(tan  (T  -  tan  d°)  (tan  (T  -  tan  d,°  +  Y) 

where  X  and  Y  are  a  number  of  factors  of  tan  8°.  But  since 
tan  8°  is  very  small,  we  may  put  X  and  Y  equal  to  0,  in  which 
case  we  have 

^  ^  2  tan  8^  (tan  d^  +  tan  d,"")      1  +  tan  d°  tan  d,° 
tan  d°  -  tan  d,°  ^    tan  cT  -  tan  d° 

_  2  tan  8^  (tan  (T  +  tan  d,'')      1 

tan  (T  -  tan  d;°  ^  tan  (d^  -  d,^')' 

If  we  put  the  percentage  for  the  absolute  value  of  A,  that  is,  if 
we  have 


k  =  —  of  ^1  =  —  ^  tan  d°  +  tan  d; 
100      E«      100      tan  d°  -  tan  d^' 


then  we  get 


_    2  tan  8^  100^ 
'^  "  tan  ((T  -  d;)-  Lli-I 


In  comparing  the  electromotive  forcei'"6f  wb  batteries  by 
Wiedemann's  method,  the  deflections  obtained  on  the  degrees 
scale  of  a  taneent  galvanometer  were  71°  and  18°  rftRn#^ntivAlv  • 
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what  were  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  degree  of  accnracy  with  which  the 

Talue  of  =J-  could  be  determined?    The  value  of  the  deflections 

could  be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  i°. 

Ej :  Ea  : :  tan  71°  +  tan  18°  :  tan  71°  -  tan  18^;, 

or  as 

2  •  9042  +  •  3249    to    2  •  9042  -  •  32^,  'Jx, 


that  is,  as 

1-25  to  1; 
also 

w      2  X  tan  i°  X  100       2  x  -4363       .«.  ^^^  ^^. 

^  =    tan  (71? -  18°)    =^3270-  =  '^^P^^^^^*' 

Like  equation  [A]  (page  149),  equation  [B]  (page  150)  shows 
that  unless  J,°  is  small  compared  with  <r ,  tn6  test  cannot  be 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

166.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results,  Ej  and  Ej  should  be  as 
neaily  as  possible  equal. 

As  much  resistance  should  be  included  in  the  circuit  as 
possible. 

If  the  readings  are  made  on  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  l£en  the  resistance  in  circuit  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  deflections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  make  equal 
angles  on  opposite  sides  of  45°  (§  32,  page  28). 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aitainahle. 
When  the  readings  are  in  divisions,  then 

sioo 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = 


d-d, 


where  ~  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  the  de- 
flections can  be  read. 

When  the  readings  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then 

2  tan  1;°  lOCpoogl^ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =         .    *_  ,-^ 
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where  ^^  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree  to  which  the  deflec- 
tions can  be  read. 

Wheatstone*s  Method. 

167.  The  most  ele^nt  method  of  comparing  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  batteries  is  that  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone. 

Battery  E^  is  joined  up  in  simple  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  a  resistance ;  a  deflection  of  a^  is  obtained.  The  resistance 
is  now  increased  by  pi,  so  that  a  new  deflection,  j9°,  is  produced. 

Battery  Ej  is  next  joined  up  in  the  place  of  E^,  and  the  re- 
sistance in  circuit  is  adjusted  until  the  deflection  obtained  is  a% 
as  at  first.  The  lesistance  is  now  increased  by  p2>  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
deflection  is  reduced  to  )3°,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

Now  from  the  "  Equal  resistance  method  "  (page  144),  wo  see 
that  the  total  resistances*  Ri  and  B^,  in  circuit,  which  were  re- 
quired in  the  two  cases  to  bring  the  deflections  to  a°,  must  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive  forces,  Ep  E^,  of  the  two 
batteries.  Also  the  total  resistances,  R^  -f-  p^,  and  B^  -f-  P2«  ^ 
circuit  which  were  required  in  the  two  cases  to  bring  the  deflec- 
tions to  ^°,  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive 
forces,  El,  Ej. 

We  therefore  have 

El :  Ej  : :  El :  B^, 
or 

El  Bj  =  Ej  Bi, 

and 

El  :  Ej  : :  Bi  +  pi  :  R,  +  p2» 
or 

El  Bj  +  El  p2  =  Ej  Bi  4-  Ej  pi  =  Ej  Bj  +  E,  Pi ; 
that  is 

El  Pa  =  Ej  pi, 
or 

El  :  Ba  : :  pi  :  pj. 

In  fact,  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  added  resistances  which,  in  both  cases,  were 
required  to  bring  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
from  a°  down  to  ^°. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  and  battery  Ef  W^tained,  with  a 
resistance  of  1950  ohms  in  the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of 
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54^  and  by  adding  2000  ohms  (pA  a  deflection  of  34°.  Battery 
£i  being  inserted  in  the  place  oi  E^,  a  resistance  of  1650  ohms 
was  inserted  in  the  resistance  box,  which  bronght  the  galvano- 
meter needle  to  54°  as  at  first,  and  by  adding  1600  ohms  (pa), 
the  deflection  was  reduced  to  34°  as  in  the  first  instance ;  then 

El  :  Ej  : :  2000  :  1600, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1. 

168.  In  this  and  the  preceding  tests  we  have  supposed  that 
the  electromotive  forces  of  any  two  batteries  were  being  com- 
pared, but  it  must  be  evident  that  by  noting  the  deflections, 
reastanoes  added,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  any  number  of 
batteries,  their  electromotive  forces  may  all  be  compared. 

169.  We  will  now  proceed  to  determine  the  "  Best  conditiona 
for  making  the  foregoing  test." 

There  are  two  points  to  be  determined :  first,  what  should  be 
the  resistances  in  circuit  when  observing  the  first  deflections, 
aod  second,  what  proportion  should  the  added  resistances  bear 
to  the  original  resistances  ? 

When  the  test  is  executed,  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of 
ohservations  made,  viz.,  one  for  each  battery.  But  it  will  be 
foimd,  on  examination,  that  the  proportion  between  the  electro- 
motive forces,  the  original  resistances,  and  the  added  resist- 
*noee,  is  the  same  for  every  set;  consequently,  we  have  only 
to  determine  what  relative  values  these  quantities  should  have 
in  any  one  set,  then  those  in  the  others  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  what  proportion  the 
^ed  resistance  should  bear  to  the  original  resistance.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  suppose  p^  to  be  the  former  resistance. 

Now  pi  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and 
therefore  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  as  accurately  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  adjust  or  de- 
termine the  value  of  p^  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  required  value  of  p^,  we  first  adjust  E^  so  as  to  obtain 
the  deflection  a°,  and  then  we  increase  Ki  by  Pi  so  as  to  obtain 
the  deflection  )8° ;  consequently,  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
can  obtain  p^  must  be  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
we  can  read  both  the  deflections,  a°  and  )8°. 

I^t,  then,  the  first  deflection  (a°)  be  due  to  a  current,  C^,  then 
we  have  ^        , 

-p  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

C.  =  g,    or,    C.I?i  =  E,. 
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When  the  current  is  reduced  to  Cj  by  the  addition  of  p^,  then  -wo 


therefore 
or 


Ca  =  -p  ^     .    or,     C.Ri  +  C^p,  =  Ei; 
C3R1  +  C2P1  =  CiR„ 


Now  this  equation  is  identical  with  equation  [F]  (page  111)  in 
the  "  Diminished  deflection  shunt  method  "  of  determining  the 
resistance  of  a  galvanometer;  consequently,  we  can  see  from 
the  investigations  there  given,  that  pi  would  be  most  accurately- 
obtained  if 

9i 
3 


Ci  =  ^ 


■approximately ;  but  when  this  is  the  case 
Pi  =  RiM"1  =  2Rx; 


that  is  to  say,  the  added  resistance  should  be  about  double  the 
original  resistance. 

As  regards  the  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,"  we 
can  see  from  equation  [H]  (page  111)  in  the  test  before  referred 
to,  that  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  X',  attainable  must  be 

(C.c,  +  C,cOlOO» 

As  it  is  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  two  batteries 

E 

which  have  to  be  determined,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  ~,  the 

percentage  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made  will 
be  double  the  above. 

As  regards  the  value  for  the  oiiginal  resistance  there  is  little 
to  be  said.     It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test,  except 

•  The  expression  jl  +  G  (^  +  p)  1  ^^  ^^  equation  referred  to  [H] 

(page  111)  becomes  equal  to  1  when  8,  and  K  are  very  high;  this  most  be 
the  case  when  equation  [B]  (page  109)  becomes  simplified  into  equation  [F] 
<page  111). 
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in  SO  far  as  the  power  of  adjustment  is  concerned;   this  is 
evidently  made  as  favonrable  as  possible  by  making  the  resistance 
as  high  as  convenient. 
We  must  have  therefore 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 

170.  When  making  the  observations  with  the  first  battery, 
make  the  original  resistance  as  high  as  convenient,  and  make 
the  added  resistance  as  nearly  as  possible  double  this. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
When  the  readings  are  in  divisions^  then 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ^^  /t^  _\jx 

where  ^  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  values  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a 
degree^  we  have 

^         ^         r  (tan  D°  So  +  tan  (T  SO  200 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ^V^  ^-"^^J^—  r^^^c^ 
^  -^         tan  (T  (tan  D°  -  tan  cT) 

where 

Sj  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D%    and,     S,  =  tan  d^°  -  tan  d^ 

171.  Wheatstone's  test  can  be  made  with  any  form  of  galva- 
nometer, as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  values  of  the  deflections 
in  terms  of  the  currents  producing  them  be  known,  except  for 
the  determination  of  the  "  Percentage  of  accuracy  attainable." 
If,  however,  the  galvanometer  be  "  calibrated  "  (page  46),  this 
percentage  can  be  determined. 

Lumsden's  or  Lacoine's  Method.* 

172.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining  the  com- 

*  This  methoil  was  deyiaed  by  Mr.  D.  Lmnsden  (Postal  Telegraph  Sub- 
marine Saperintendent)  in  1869,  but  the  first  descriptioQ  of  the  same  appears 
to  have  been  published  by  M.  Emile  Locoine  (Technical  Director  of  thd 
Ottoman  Telegraphs)  in  the  *  Journal  T^^graphique  of  Berne'  for  January  25th, 


15a 
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parative  electromotive  foroee  of  batteries.    The  principle  of  the 
arrangement  is  shown  by  Fig.  56. 


Fm.  56. 


Vjiitaiia 


FbrsiMeaod. 

The  two  batteries  E^,  E,  are  joined  np  with  their  oppoeiie 
poles  connected  together,  and  with  resistances  B,  p  in  their 
circuit.  A  galvanometer  g  is  connected  between  the  points  A,  B. 
One  of  the  resistances,  say  p,  being  fixed,  the  other,  B,  is  adjusted 
until  no  deflection  is  oDserved  on  the  galvanometer.  When 
this  is  the  case  we  get  the  proportion 


E, 


R 


173.  In  order  to  understand  why  this  is  the  case,  let  us 
examine  the  theory  of  the  method ;  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  help  of  KirchoflTs  two  laws,*  viz. : — 

1.  The  algebraical  9um  of  the  curreiU  strengths  in  all  the  wires 
which  meet  in  a  point  is  equal  to  nothing. 

2.  The  algehraical  sum  of  aU  the  products  of  the  current  siremgiks 
and  resistances  in  aU  the  wires  forming  an  enclosed  figure,  equals  the 
algehraical  sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit. 

174.  Supposing,  at  first,  equilibrium  not  to  be  produced,  then 
we  have  the  following  equations  connecting  the  various  current 
strengths,  resistances,  and  electromotive  forces : — 

Ci  —  c  —  Cj  =  0.  [1] 

R<?i  +  17c- El  =  0.  [2] 

pr, -^c-Ej  =  0.  [3] 
From  equation  [1]  we  get,  Cj  =  c  +  Cjj;   '^"dbyL^OOgle 

♦  For  the  proof  of  these  laws  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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therefore 

B 

(c  +  Cj)  +  i;c-Ei  =  0. 

From  equation  [3]  we  get 

,       E,  +  <7C 

therefore 

b(c 

+  ^'y)  +  9c-E,  =  0; 

therefore 

E. 

pc  +  BBj  +  Bj/c  +  Pfl'C-  pE,  =  0; 

therefore 

P  E,  -  B  E, 
*-j7(B  +  p)  +  Bp- 

If  in  this 

equation  we  put 

c-0, 

then  . 

pEi  -EEj  =  0, 

or 

El      B 
E,      p' 

that  is, 

£| :  £(  : :  K  :  p« 

w 


175.  Let  ns  consider  what  are  the  ^^Best  conditions  for 
making  the  test."  What  we  have  to  determine  is,  what  are  the 
best  Talnes  to  give  to  R  and  p?  Now,  since  E^  and  Ej  are 
definite  quantities,  the  valne  given  to  B  (supposing  this  to  bo 
the  adjustable  resistance)  will  be  determined  Dy  the  value  gb-en 
to  p;  we  must  therefore  determine  the  value  to  give  to^he 
latter. 

The  greater  the  accuracy  with^S^ch  we  can  adjust  R,  t^e 
greater  will  be  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  determine  the 

value  of  =-^,  that  is,  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E,.    But  the 

Ea 
accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  B  depends  upon  its  range 
of  adjustment  being  as  great  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be 
the  case  when  it  has  as  hi^h  a  value  as  possible.  Thus,  if  B 
were  100  units,  we  could  only  adjust  it  to  an  accuracy  of  1  unit 
in  100,  or  1  per  cent. ;  but  if  B  were  10,000,  then  1  unit  in 
10,000  represents  an  adjustment  of  y^  per  cent.    But  it  is 
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no  use  making  R  10,000,  nnlees  a  change  of  1  unit  in  its  valne 
produces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

The  best  value  therefore  to  give  to  B>  is  the  highest  one  in  which 
a  change  of  1  unit  from  its  correct  value  produces  a  perceptible 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Since  R  is  dependent 
upon  the  value  given  to  p,  what  we  require  to  know  is  the 
highest  value  to  give  to  the  latter  quantity. 

Equation  [4]  shows  the  current,  c,  obtained  through  the 
galvanometer  when  equilibrium  is  not  produced.  If  in  this 
equation  we  put  B  —  1  in  the  numerator  instead  of  B  and  then 
put 

BE.  =  pE„    or,    B  =  ^, 

we  shall  get  the  current  corresponding  to  the  change  of  1  nnit 
in  the  correct  valne  of  Rj.    Thns 


c  = 


_  P  E,  -  (B  -  1)  E,  E, 


or 


'['(■-!)-'] -S-       tB3 


Practically,  the  minimum  readable  deflection  of  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  (which  is  the  best  to  employ  in  a  test  of  this 
kind)  is  one  division,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  current  pro- 
ducing this  deflection  is  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  instrument 
(page  6b),  If,  therefore,  in  the  last  equation  we  put  for  c  the 
reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  we  can 
determine  the  highest  value  which  can  be  given  to  p,  E|  and  £3 
both  being  in  volts. 

If  we  wish  to  get  the  exact  value  of  p,  we  can  do  so  by 
solving  the  quadratic  equation;  but,  practically,  we  only 
require  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  value  of  p  may  be,  and 
this  we  may  obtain  by  giving  different  values  to  p,  and  trying 
which  of  them  nearly  satisfies  the  equation. 

For  example.  Digitized  by  Google 

Two  batteries,  whose  electromotive  forces  E^  and  E,  \^er 
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known  to  be  of  the  approximate  yalues  of  2  :  1  (E^  being 
1  voli)^  were  to  be  tested  by  the  foregoing  method  with  a 
Thomson  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  5000  ohms  (^) 
and  fignre  of  merit  1,000,000,000  :  What  was  the  highest  value 
that  conld  be  given  to  p  ? 

p  [5000  (1  +i)  +  p]  =  1,000,000,000  X  J, 
or 

p  [7500  +  p]  =  500,000,000. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  if  we  make  p  =  19,000  we  shall  be 
very  nearly  right,  for 

19,000  [7500  +  19,000]  =  503,500,000. 

With  this  value  of  p,  the  value  which  E  would  have  when 
adjusted,  would  be 

R  =  p  ^  =  19,000  X  -  =  38,000, 
JbiQ  1 

'  and  with  this  value  we  could  obtain  a  degree  of  accuracy 
equal  to 

^X  100  =-0026  per  cent. 

Having  then  ascertained  the  value  to  give  io  p,  suppose  we 
actually  made  it  19,000,  and  further,  we  found  that  in  order  to 
get  equilibrium  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  had  to  adjust  R  to 
36,250  ohms,  then  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E^  would  be 

'  El  :  Ej  : :  36,250  :  19,000, 

or  as 

1-9089  to  1, 

and  we  know  this  is  correct  within  -0026  per  cent. 

From  equation  [A]  (page  158^  we  can  see  that  c  is  greatest 
iHien  Ej  is  larger  than  E^.  It  is  therefore  best  to  so  arrange 
the  teet  that  the  resistance  to  be  adjusted  is  the  one  in  circuit 
with  the  strongest  of  the  two  batteries.  Also  we  can  see  that 
the  more  the  batteries  differ  in  electromotive  force  the  better, 
as  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  p. 

Second  Method. 

176.  In  the  example  we  have  taken  we  have  supposed  the 
resistances  of  the  batteries  to  have  been  so  low  that  their 
values  could  practically  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the 
high  resistances  R,  p,  which  we  were  able  to  put  in  circuit. 
Ifi  however,  the  batteries  consist  of  a  great  number  of  cells  of 
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high  resistance,  and  also  if  the  galvanometer  be  not  a  highly 
eensitive  one,  and  consequently  R  and  p  have  to  be  propor- 
tionately smijl,  then  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  reeistimoes  of 
the  batteries,  and  these  must  either  be  added  on  to  R  and  p  or 
eliminated  in  the  following  manner. 

Snppose  the  resistances  of  E^  and  E,  to  be  r^  and  r,  respec- 
tively, then  when  equilibrium  is  produced  we  have 

El  :  Ej  : :  R  +  n  :  p  +  rj, 
or 

El  rj,  -  E2  ri  =  Ea  R  -  El  p.  [1] 

Now  if  we  decrease  p  to  pi  and  again  obtain  balance  by  de- 
creasing R  to  Ri,  we  get  a  second  proportion,  viz. — 

El  fj  -  Ej  fi  =  E2  Ri  -  El  pi.  [2] 

By  subtracting  [2]  from  [1]  we  get 

EjR-EjRi-Eip-f-EiPi  =  0, 

Ea(R-Ri)  =  Ei(p-pi); 


or 
that  is 


or 


E,:E, 


E,~ 

R 

P 

-R, 

• 
-Pi 

,::R 

— 

Ri:p- 

-Pi. 

[A] 


a  proportion  in  which  dififerences  of  resistance  alone  appear. 
In  fact  (R  —  Ri)  and  (p  —  Pi)  are  merely  the  resistances  which 
we  subtracted  from  R  and  p,  in  order  to  get  equilibrium  a 
second  time. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries  whose  electromotive  forces  Ei  and  E2  were  to 
be  compared,  were  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  two  resistances  as  shown  by  Fig.  56,  the  resistance  p  being 
600  ohms ;  in  order  to  obtain  equilibrium  R  was  adjusted  to 
1050  ohms ;  p  was  then  decreased  to  300  ohms  (pi),  and  in  order 
to  again  obtain  equilibrium,  R  had  to  be  reduced  to  630  ohms 
(Ri).  What  were  the  comparative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
batteries?  ^         , 

El  :  E,  : :  1050  -  630  :  ^^^  W^^^ 
::         420         :         200 
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eras 

2-1  to  1. 

177.  The  question  now  arises  what  are  the  best  values  to  give 
to  Bi  and  p|,  or  rather  to  p^  for  the  value  given  to  the  latter 
will  determine  the  value  given  to  R^. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  problem  let  us  suppose,  in  the 
equation 

El      R  -  Ri 

Ea  "■  P  -  Pi ' 

E 

there  is  a  small  error  X  in  =-  caused  bva  definite  error  *  <^  in 

^2 


[B] 


Ri,  that  is,  let 

1-= 

R-CK.- 
P-Pi 

*) 

R- 

P- 

-Pi 

+p 

-ft 

By  Babtraoting  [A]  (page  160) 

from 

[B] 

we: 

get 

X  = 

P- 

Pi 

This  shows  that  with  the  definite  error  0,  X  is  as  small  as 
possible  when  p^  is  as  small  as  possible.  X  would  be  very  great 
if  pi  approached  in  value  to  p,  but  it  would  be  small  when  pi  is 

about  equal  to  L  and  but  little  less  if  pi  is  made  very  much 

smaller  still.  Although,  therefore,  we  should  make  pi  small, 
there  is  but  little  advantage  in  making  it  very  much  smaller 

■L  P  • 

than  -  ;  in  fact,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantage,  for  when  p^  is 

very  small,  R^  is  proportionately  small  and  its  range  of  adjust- 
ment is  oorrespondiDgly  limited. 

From  equation  [A1  (page  158)  we  can  see  that  in  the  present 
case  the  currents  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  when 
equUibrinm  is  not  established,  in  consequence  of  R  and  R^ 
being  each  1  unit  out  of  adjustment,  are 


ud 


'"&.+..)|L,(i+ll)+,+..] 

'  °(ft+r.)||L,(l+|)+p.+fr]'^°°Sfe 
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respectively ;  and  from  these  equations  it  is  evident  thai 
a  perceptihle  deflection  when  R  is  1  unit  out,  c,  will  be 
more  perceptihle  deflection  wlien  R^  is  1  unit  out,  sinv 
must  he  smaller  than  R ;  consequently  the  value  we  give  to  . 
will  not  he  limited  hy  any  considerations  with  regard  to 
perceptible  deflection  being  obtained. 

As  in  the  first  test,  c^  and  c^  are  both  greatest  when  E^ 
larger  than  E,,  the  batteries  should  therefore  be  so  arrang 
that  this  is  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  aUainahle  wi^ 
this  test,  we  can  see  first  of  all  that  R  cannot  be  adjusted  qui 
so  aocuratelv  as  in  the  case  where  the  resistance  of  Uie  batter 
was  negligible;  we  can,  however,  ascertain  the  exact  degij 
attainable  by  putting  p  +  r^  instead  of  p  in  equation  [B 
(page  158).  Thus  to  take  the  example  given  on  page  151 
suppose  the  battery  E,  had  a  resistance  of  5000  ohms  (r^ 
approximately,  then  we  should  have 

(p  +  5000)  [5000  (1  +  J)  +  p  +  5000]  =  1,000.000,000  X  i  j 
or 

(p  +  5000)  [12,500  +  p]  =  500,000,000. 

If  in  this  equation  we  make  p  =  14,000,  we  get 

(14,000  +  5000)  [12,500  +  14,000]  =  503,500,000, 

which  is  dose  to  the  correct  value.    In  other  words,  if  p  do 

not  exceed  14,000  ohms,  we  can  be  sure  of  the  value  of  R  with 

1  unit. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we   can  determine  t' 

E 
value  of  =r  ^^om  the  equation 

El  _  R  — Ri  ,' 

Ea   ~    P-Pi 

depends  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  , 
both  R  and  R^,  and  as  the  errors  in  either  of  them  mt. 
eitiier  +  or  — ,  the  greatest  possible  total  error  is  that  wi*, 
will  be  produced  by  a  +  error  in  R,  and  a  —  error  in  R^,  f  j 
vice  versa.    Let  these  errors  be  both  1  unit  and  let  the  corrt  . 

E, 

spending  error  in  =i  be  X,  then  we  have 

^1  _i_  1      B  +  1  -  (R'  -  1)  .  Diaz.d^y;^oogk  2  !'^ 

— —  4"  ^  -' ■ —    +   »         L 

Ea  o  -  oj  o  -  pi  p'-p^         *>^ 


it,  I 
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X  = 


P-Pi 


require  to  know  what  jpercentage  (X')  of  error  tliis 
re  have 


^  =  105*'^  I; 
v  =  ioox|=-i2L..|. 

J^a  P  —  Pi      J^i 


■[C] 


I  take  the  example  we  have  jnst  consideredy  we  see  that 
"Bible  percentage  of  accuracy  attainable,  supposing  pj  to 


^  °  14.000- 7000  ^^^'Q'^P^^^*^*- 

.  With  a  Thomson  galvanometer  of  ordinary  sensitiveness 
mdent  &om  the  foregoing  investigation,  that  if  we  have 
fttteries,  one  E,  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt  or 
and  El  an  electromotive  force  of  twice  that  value  or  more, 
a  virithout  difficulty  determine  their  relative  electromotive 
to  an  accuracy  of,  at  least,  *01<5  per  cent. ;  and  if  the 
mce  of  the  batteries  be  very  low  we  can  be  certain  of  the 

ry  -within,  say,  '003  per  cent. 
It  is  possible  to  get  a  still  greater  accuracy  by  employ- 
set  of  resistance  coils  adjustable  to  ^h  or  y^th  of  a  unit, 
this  case  we  can  make  both  B  and  B^  low  without  losing 
1  nge  of  adjustment,  whilst  by  making  these  quantities  low 
ficrease  the  value   of  the  galvanoi]^3ter  deflection  when 

{adjustment  is  not  obtained  ;  this  is  only  the  case,  however, 
tlie  resistances  of  the  batteries  and  of  the  galvanometer 

b  can  easily  determine  to  what  extent  the  degree  of 
tBLcy  is  increased  by  using  submultiples  of  the  units ;  first 
tcertaining  from  equation  [B]  (page  158)  what  value  p  can 

^  ^^  being  divided  by  10  if  B  is  adjustable  to  T^ths,  and 
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by  100  if  B  is  adjustable  to  j^ths ;  and  second  by  working  oirt 
the  value  of  V  from  eqnation  [C]  (page  163)  which  giyes  the 
required  percentage  of  accuracy. 

Of  course  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  test  must  be 
made  by  the  method  in  which  the  resistances  of  the  batteries 
are  eliminated ;  it  is  no  use  making  the  test  by  the  first  method, 
since  the  accuracy  attainable  by  having  R  adjustable  to  ^ih 
or  T^th  of  an  ohm  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  error 
produced  by  not  taking  into  account  the  resistance  of  the 
batteries. 

To  summarise  the  results  we  have  obtained,  we  have 

Best  CondidoM  for  maJcing  the  TesL 

FirH  Method. 

180.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
values  of  E^  and  E,,  then  make  p  of  such  a  value  that 


'['0+1)^0=?: 


c 


approximately,  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  E^  the  stronger  of  the  two  batteries,  E^ 
and  E2  l>^uig  ^^  volts. 


Second  Method, 
Make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

o.+^.)[,(i+i)+.+..]=^: 

approximately. 

If  B  is  adjustable  to  i^th  or  y^th  of  an  ohm,  the  right-hand 

side  of  the  equation  should  be  ^   J*,      or  -  ,  ^ .     respectively, 

1^1  lU  c         £ji  lUO  c  *' 

Pi  should  be  about  equal  to  ^. 

In  both  methods  E^  should  be  the  larger  of  the  two  batteries^ 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainahle. 

First  Method.   Digged  by  Google 
Where  resistance  of  battery  is  very  small. 
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Percentage  of  aecuracy  =   —   X  :^  • 

P  ^i 


Second  Method, 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = 

p 
Or,  if  pi  is  nearly  eqnal  to  -gt 


200 
P  -  Pi 


e; 


-n  X  r  400  Ej, 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =   —   X  ^• 

P         ^i 

181.  A  great  point  in  these  methods  of  determining  the 
comparatiye  electromotiye  forces  of  batteries,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  batteries  are  working  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditioDS;  moreover,  if  the  resistances  B  and  p  are  high  there  is 
but  littie  tendency  for  them  to  polarise.  If  one  of  the  batteries 
be  a  constant  one,  such  as  a  Daniell,  then  by  varying  the  values 
of  B  and  p  we  can  test  how  the  other  battery  behaves  when 
worked  through  different  resistances. 


Poqgendorff's  Method. 

182.  In  this  method  one  battery  is  balanced  against  the  other. 
The  metiiod  is  shown  by  Fig.  57.  In  this  figure  E^  and  E^  are 
the  electromotive  forces  to  be  compared.    B  and  p  are  adjustable 

Fio.  57. 


resistances,  r^  and  r^  being  the  resistances  of  the  batteries, 
is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 
Before  equilibrium  is  obtained  we  have 

(r,  +  G)ca  +  Rca-E,-0  ^    [2] 

rr,  4-  o'i c,  +  Bco  -  E,  =  0.  [3] 


G 
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By  substitnting  the  value  of  e^  obtaiiied  from  eqtsation  [1],  in 
equation  [2],  and  then  again  the  value  of  03  obtained  from  equa- 
tion [2],  in  equation  [3],  we  shall  find  that 

*»  -  B (r,  +  G  +  r,+p)  +  (r,  +  p)(r.  +  G)        L*J 
If  we  pnt  Ct  =  (H  we  get 

(»i+p)E,-E(Ei-EO  =  (H 
or 

E,(R  +  r,  +  p)  =  BxEj 
that  is 

E,  :i;::B  +  r,  +  p:B»  [5] 

or 

1;  =  !+'-^'  [«] 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  get  tiie  ratio  of  E^  to  E^ 
from  this  proportion,  we  must  know  the  resistance  r^  of  the 
battery  E^.  If,  howevw,  we  decrease  p  to  pi  and  again  get 
equilibrium  by  readjusting  B  to  E^,  we  get  a  second  proportioo^ 
viz., 

Ei:E,::Bx  +  ri  +  pi:Ei,  [7] 

and  by  oombinimg  the  two  proportions,  r^  is  eliminated  in  ihe 
manner  diown  in  the  last  test  (page  l&f)  aad  we  get» 

E,      (R-BQ  +  Cp-p^)^ 
£^  B  —  Bj 

or 

Ej:E,::(E-EO  +  0»-Pi):(E-BO,      [A] 

a  proportion  in  which  differences  of  resistance  alone  enter. 

For  exangple. 

Two  batteries  whose  eleetromotive  forces  E^  and  E,  were  to 
be  compared,  were  jcnned  up  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  two  resistances  as  shown  in  Fig.  57.  The  resistance  p 
being  200  ohms,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  equilibrium 
to  adjust  B  to  500  ohms,  p  was  then  reduced  to  100  ohms  Q>|), 
and  in  order  again  to  get  equilibrium  B  had  to  be  readjuBted  to 
400  ohma  (B^),  then 

E,:E»::  (500-400)  + (200-^,,^^^^^^ 
ora» 

2:1. 
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183^  In  making  thb  teit  piactioally,  the  oonneotions  with  the 
set  of  resistuice  ooils  shown  by  Fig.  6,  page  13,  would  be  as 
shown  by  Fig.  58.  Having  depressed  the  lefk-hand  key*  then, 
according  to  the  example,  we  ahonld  take  out  the  two  100  plugs 
between  A  and  C,  and  proceed  to  adjnst  between  D  and  E. 
This  being  done,  we  should  insert  one  of  the  100  plugs  between 
A  and  C  and  readjust  the  resistance  between  D  and  K 

184.  As  only  one  of  the  batteries  (the  smaller)  in  this  test 
has  its  electromotive  force  balanced,  the  other  one  should  be  a 
constant  battery,  whose  electromotive  force  does  not  fall  off  on 
being  worked  continnously,  such  as  a  Daniell. 

185.  It  is  evident  tiiat  the  test  can  be  made  either  by  making 
p  a  fixed  resistance  and  R  an  adjustable  one,  or  by  making 
B  fixed  and  p  adjustable.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the 
Best  conditiom  far  nuMng  ik^  iett^  one  point  for  consideration  will 
be — should  B  or  p  be  the  adjustable  quantity  ? 

Now  by  a  similar  reasoning  to  that  given  in  §  173,  page  157, 
we  can  see  that  in  either  case  the  value  of  the  adjustable  resist- 
ance should  be  the  highett  one  in  which  a  change  of  1  unit  from  its 
correct  resistance  prodbtces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle. 

Fio.  58. 


__-.    _ls  Js 


If  we  refer  to  equation  [6]  (page  166)  we  can  see  that  if 
El  =  2  Es  then  r^  +  p  must  be  equal  B,  and  that  according  as 
El  is  greater  or  less  than  2  Ej,  so  will  r^  +  p  be  greater  or  less 
than  B.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  we  make  the  adjustable 
resistance  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  adjustment  of  which 
it  is  capable,  therefore  for  this  reason  it  follows  that  if  E^  is 
greater  than  2  E^  then  ri  +  p  should  be  the  resistance  in  which 
the  adjustm^t  is  effected,  whereas  if  E^  islfisa^tban  2  £]^.ih0n 
B  should  be  the  adiustable  resistance. 
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Now  if  K  be  the  adjustable  resistance,  then  inasmuch  as  the 
ralue  which  it  will  have  will  depend  upon  the  value  given  to 
p,  therefore  we  must  determine  the  highest  value  we  can  give 
top. 

Equation  [4]  (page  166)  shows  the  current  e^  obtained  throng 
the  galvanometer,  when  equilibrium  is  not  produced.  If  in 
this  equation  we  put  B  —  1  in  the  numerator  instead  of  R,  and 
then  put 

El  _  R  +  r,  +  p  R  -  /^    .   ,^       ^ 

Hi]  Xv  Jli|  —  JSi) 

we  shall  get  the  current,  e^,  corresponding  to  the  change  of 
1  unit  in  the  correct  value  of  R.    Thus 

•"(•■i+p)[(»-i  +  G)Ei  +  (r,+p)E,],  LJ 

or 

(n+p)  \jr.+Q)  E,+(r.+p)  E,]  =  (^ll^.    [A] 

And  if  in  this  equation  we  make  c^  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of 
merit  (page  65)  of  the  galvanometer,  then  the  value  of  p  which 
satisfies  the  equation  will  be  the  highest  value  which  it  should 
have ;  as  explained  in  the  last  test,  p  can  be  obtained  by  triaL 

If  p  be  the  adjustable  resistance,  then  what  we  have  to 
determine  is  the  value  which  R  should  have.  To  do  this  we 
must  put  p  +  1  *  instead  of  p  in  the  numerator  of  equation  [4] 
(page  166)  and  then  put 

E,  _  R  +  n  +  p  R(Ei-E3) 

e;- — R — •  ^''  *^^  +  ^- — e; — • 

we  shall  then  get  the  current,  c\^  corresponding  to  the  change 
of  1  unit  in  the  current  value  of  p.     Thus 

E,»  : 


*~K[(r,  +  G)Ei+R(Ei-E,)]' 
or 

B[(r,  +  G)Ei  +  R(Ej-E,)]  =  ^',  [B] 

from  which,  as  in  the  previous  case,  R  can  be  obtained  by 
trial 


•  We  put  p  + 1  in  this  case  in  preference  to  p  °^  if  fflTmp^  uSo^er  to  aToid 
giyiag  e,  a  minas  yalue.  The  general  result  obtained,  however,  would  be 
similar  whether  the  1  be  plus  or  minus. 
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We  have  next  to  determine  the  value  which  should  be  given 
to  R,  or  to  pi.  Let  us  in  the  first  instance  take  B^  to  l]^  the 
adjustable  resistance,  then  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the 
proper  value  to  give  to  p^.  If,  then,  we  suppose  in  the 
equation 

El  _  (B  -  BQ  +  (p  -  pQ 

E 

that  there  is  a  small  error  X  in  =-^  caused  by  a  corresponding 

error  *  ^  in  Bj ;  then  we  have 
By  subtracting  [8]  from  [4]  we  get 
but  from  [8] 


1+^  =  '+'-^-*^-  w 


B  —  B^  B  —  Bj      B  —  B 


therefore 


«-«>=Gr^>-'*^)= 


(j:^)<^-''»> 


V. 


This  shows  that  with  the  definite  error  ^,  X  is  as  small  as  pos- 
sible when  pi  is  as  small  as  possible.  X  would  be  very  great  if 
Pi  approaches  in  value  to  p,  but  it  would  be  small  when  p^  is 

about  equal  to  ^,  and  but  little  less  if  pi  is  made  very  small 

indeed.    As  our  range  of  adjustment  of  B^  is  limited  by  making 

Px  very  small,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  it  smaller  than  ^. 

A  similar  investigation  would  have  proved  that  if  p^  were 
the  adjustable  resistance,  then  B^  should  be  made  small,  ^ough 

R 
not  smaller  than  — .  Cr^f^n\o 

2  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

186.  From  equation  [1]  (page  168)  we  can  see  that  the  test 
is  imoossible  if  E,  and  £«  are  eauaL  since  Co  =  0  with  any  value 
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we  can  gire  to  the  reBistanoeB.*  We  can  further  see  that  the 
more  the  batteries  differ  in  electromotire  force  the  better ;  and 
also  that  it  does  not  matter  materially  which  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two. 

187.  As  regards  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainahle^  this 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accoracv  with  which  we  can  adjust 
both  B  ana  B^  (or  p  and  p^,  if  B  and  B^  are  the  fixed  resistances), 
and  as  the  errors  in  either  of  them  may  be  +  or  — ,  the  greatest 
possible  error  is  that  which  will  be  produced  by  a  +  error  in  B 
and  a  —  error  in  B^  or  vice  ver$d.    Let  these  errors  be  both  1 

E 

unit,  and  let  the  corresponding  error  in  ^  be  X,  then  we  have 

firom  equation  [8]  (page  169) 

%  4.  \  _  1  J P  —  Pi  -10.      P  ""Pi 

E^^     ^     ^B-l-(Bi  +  l)"     ^B-Bi-2 
and 

therefore 

\  -       P-Pi      _  P-Pi   -  __._?^e_rLPi)___ . 
'^  -  R  -  Bi  -  2      B  -  Bi  "  (B  -  Bi  -  2)(B  -  B^)' 

or,  since  B  —  B^  is  very  large, 

^  2(p^p0  _      2         /E,  -  E,Y 

^-(B-BO-      P-Pi^V     E,     / 

Since  we  require  to  know  what  percentage  QJ)  of  error  this 
represents,  we  have 

X  -    ^'    of  ^1 


or 


X,      ..x^xE-        200        (Ei-Ej)' 
X'  =  100Xrr-  = X  ^^ ^ 


El      p  —  Pi  El  Ea  . 

In  the  case  wheve  p  and  p ^  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  w& 
should  get 

^  ^  P  -  Pi  +  2       p-Pi   ^       2 

B  —  Bj       B  —  Bj      B  —  Bj 
and  calling,  as  b6fbre,  X'  thb  percentage  of  error,  we  get 
.  200     ^Ea         ^         , 

~    R  ^  R    ^   g-mizedby(^OOgle 

^  Thii  is  Bol  the  MBoii^  Lomadea's  test. 
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To  8iim  up,  then,  we  haye 

Best  Ckmditions  for  making  the  TetL 


188.  First  make  a  rotigh  test  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
Tallies  of  E^,  E,,  r^,  and  r, ;  then  if  E^  is  less  than  2  Ej,  make  /> 
a  fixed  resistance,  and  of  such  a  Talne  that 

('•i+p)[(r,  +  G)E,+(r.  +  p)E,]  =  (^'  "  ^)*     [A] 

approximatelj. 

If  R  is  adjustable  to  -^th  of  an  ohm,  then  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  last  equation  should  be 

(E,-E,)^      ,> 
^— ^X-, 

c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galyanometer,. 
and  El  and  Ej  both  being  in  volts. 

Pi  should  be  about  equal  to  ^. 

2 

If  Ex  is  greater  than  2  E,  then  make  B  a  fiLxed  resistanoei  and 
of  sooh  a  value  that 

B[(r,  +  G)Ei  +  B(Ei-B,)]  =  ^  [B] 

approximately. 

If  p  is  adjustable  to-^th  of  an  ohm,  then  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  last  equation  should  be 

—  Xv 

c  beine  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galyanometer,  and  E^  and  E^ 
being  both  in  volts. 

Bi  should  be  about  equal  to  -^. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

When  B  and  B^  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  then 

T>         X  r  200         (E1-E2)* 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = X  — r^  ^c^     •  > 

P  -  Pi  ^1^ 

or  if  pi  nearly  equals  ^  ^9^^^  by  Google 

•  S  1T7.  HAM.  103. 
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Peroentage  of  accuracy  = x      i,  ^       ; 

p  Jii^  JI12 

When  p  and  p^  are  the  adjustable  redstanoes,  then 

T*         X.       i.  200         E, 

Peroentage  of  accuracy  =  = — ^  x  -^ ; 

or  if  Hi  nearly  equals  — 

T,         j^        r  400       E, 

Peroentage  of  accuracy  =  -^5-  x  ^. 

xC         til 

189.  If  the  test  is  made  by  obtaioing  the  result  from  formula 

[6]  (page  166),  the  resistance  r^  of  the  battery  being  Teiy  small, 

then  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  from  the  investigation  given  in 

**Lumsden's  test"  (page  155)  that  when  B  is  the  a^nstable 

resistance, 

•n       \         r  100      (E,  -  E,)* 

Peroentage  of  accuracy  = x  ^   ,^  ^      . 

p  Hij^  JI12 

Also  we  should  make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

p(GE.+pE,)  =  (A:i^2)! 

apraoximately. 

When  p  is  the  adjustable  resistance,  then 

T>         *         *  100      W 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -^=5-  x  ^. 

Also  we  should  make  B  of  such  a  value  that 

b[qe,  +  e(e,-e,)]  =  ^' 

approximately. 

Fahis*s  Method  of  liEASuBma  Batiert  Besistance. 

190.  It  may  be  pointed  out*  that  the  foregoing  test  also 
affords  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  r^,  of  the  battery 
El ;  thus  from  equations  [5 J  and  [7]  (page  166)  we  can  see 
that 

B  +  r,+p:B::B,  +  ri+Pi:Ei; 

*"  '*'*  B,  B  +  B,  n  +  Bi  p  =  B,  B  -l^li'^S'fi^h 
*  See  Sabine's  <  The  Eleotiie  Telegraph,'  p.  323. 
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therefofe 

or 

""''      B-Ki    ' 
thu :  if  we  take  the  example  giveu  on  page  166,  in  which  we 

Bi  =  400 
B  =  600 
p  «  200 
Pi  =  100 
we  get 

(400  X  200)  -  (500  X  lOO)       ^^    , 
^^  =  ' 600— ioO =  ^^"^- 

191.  A  resistance  test  made  in  this  way,  however,  would  not 
be  an  accurate  one  if  the  resistance  r^  of  the  battery  were  small 
in  comparison  with  the  resistance  p^  (which  is  in  the  same 
circuit  with  r^),  for  in  this  case  the  high  value  of  the  latter 
would  swamp,  as  it  were,  the  low  value  of  r^.  If,  however,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Fahie,*  we  commence  the  test  by  having  no 
resistance  at  first  in  circuit  with  the  battery  E^,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  have  pi  equal  to  0,  then  we  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results ;  in  this  case  we  get 

192.  With  regard  to  the  Best  conditions  for  making  the  test 
according  to  formula  [A],  the  resistance  B^  is  the  resistance 
required  to  produce  balance  in  the  first  instance  and  it  can 
We  but  one  value ;  B,  however,  is  dependent  upon  p,  so  that 
what  is  required  is  the  value  which  should  be  given  to  the 
latter  quantity.  Now  from  formula  [A]  we  can  see  that  the 
larger  we  maKe  p  the  larger  will  be  the  value  of  B,  and  the 
larger  we  make  the  latter  the  greater  will  be  its  range  of 
adjustment,  consequently,  as  in  the  electromotive  force  test,  we 
should  give  it  the  highest  vcUue  in  which  a  change  of  1  unit  from 
its  correct  resistance  produces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  gahanO' 
^neier  needle  ;  this  resistance  we  shall  obtaiu  by  giving  p  such  a 
value  that 

(••i  +  P)  [(»•.  +  G)  Ex  +  (r,  +  p)  B,]  =  <5LZ^ogle 
*  See '  Eleotrical  Eeview,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  203. 
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«pproxiinately,*  e  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer. 

As  regards  the  Posfible  degree  of  accuracy  aitaindble,  this  we 
shall  obtain,  as  in  previous  cases,  by  supposing  that  there  is  an 
error  of  +  1  in  B  and  an  error  of  ~  1  in  B^,  these  errors  causing 
a  corresponding  total  error  X  in  r^ :  thus 

r     ,    v_  (Bl+l)p  _       (Bl  +  l)P 

^"^         (B-l)-(Bi+l)  "  E-  Bi  -  2* 
and  since 

_    B^p 

•^^"B^rg^ 

we  get 


B  -  Bi  -  2        E  -  Bi        (B  -  Bi  -  2)  (B  -  Bi)* 
or  since  B  —  Bi  is  very  large,  we  may  say 

^  -    (B-BO^  '  ^^ 

but 

El   ^  Bi  +  ri   ^  B  +  p  +  fi    ' 

therefore 

^  +  ^  =  E:^/2n+p).   and.    E-B,  =  ^^ 

and  by  substituting  these  values  of  B  +  B^  and  B  —  Bx  in 
equation  [B]  we  get 


or 


X  = 


El  —  E. 


(t^  +  0- 


Ea       V  P 
Or  if  we  call  X!  the  percentage  of  error,  then 


100 
or 


A.  =  TT^  of  fj. 


.,       100  X        El  -  Ea 

A    —    — ^—    _  __ 

r,  E, 

*  Equation  [A],  p.  168. 


E,       V  +  r,  j 
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193.  The  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries,  it  may 
be  pointed  out,  are  given  by  the  proportion 

Ei:Ea::(B-E,)  +  p:(B-Bi), 

which  is  the  same  as  proportion  [A],  page  166,  except  that  pi  is 
put  equal  to  0. 
To  sum  np,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  (he  Test. 

194.  Make  p  of  snoh  a  value  that 

<r^  +  p)  [(r,  +  G)  E,  +  (r,  +  p)  E,]  =  ^^^  ^^^ 

approximately,  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer. 


Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = 


Ei-Ea  /2 


E. 


(.hk) 


100. 


Fahie's  Combined  MirrHOD  of  Comparing  ELBCTROMonvE  Forces 
AND  Measuring  Battery  Besistancb. 

195.  This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant  method,  and 
although  its  application  is  rather  limited  it  is  well  worth  being 
noticed.  The  arrangement  is  a  combination  of  Foggendorff's 
method  of  comparing  electromotive  forces  (page  165)  and 
Mance'B  method  of  measuring  battery  resistance  (page  124). 

Fio.  59. 


Beferring  to  Fig.  59,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  making  the 
test : — ^E  is  the  stronger  battery  whose  electromotive  force  is 
to  bo  compared  with  the  battery  e,  and  whose  internal  resistance 
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is  to  be  measared ;  d  is  a  Tariable  and  a  +  ^  a  slide,  reeistanoe, 
B  being  the  slider  by  the  moTement  of  which  the  ratio  of  a  to  & 
can  be  varied.  The  key  E  being  open,  the  resistance  d  is 
adjusted  until  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  shows  that  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  latter;  when  this  is  the  case,, 
then,  as  in  Foggendorff's  method  (page  165),  we  have 

E  :  e  ::  r  +  d  +  a  +h  :  a  +  h.  [1] 

Balance  being  thus  obtained,  the  key  E  is  alternately  depressed 
and  raised  and  the  slider  B  moved  until  the  latter  is  brought  to 
such  a  position  that  the  movement  of  the  key  E  ceases  to  affect 
the  galvanometer  needle,  as  in  Mance's  test  (page  124).  Now, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  battery  e  merely  acts  as  a  counteracting  force 
to  the  current  which  in  Mance's  test  would  cause  a  permanent 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  it  must  be  evident  that 
when  the  movement  of  the  key  E  ceases  to  affect  ^,  then  we 
must  have 

r  =  ^.  [2] 

or 


Substituting  this  value  of  r  +  d  in  equation  [1],  we  get 
d 
h 


E:e::i(a+h)  +  a  +  h:a  +  h, 


or 


E:e::d  +  h:h.  [3] 

Equation  [2],  therefore,  gives  the  resistance  of  the  battery  E, 
and  equation  [3]  gives  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
two  batteries. 

For  example. 

The  key  E  being  raised,  balance  was  obtained  on  the  galvano- 
meter g  by  adjusting  d  to  200  ohms.  When  the  key  E  was 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  the  balance  on  g  was  disturbed 
until  the  slider  B  was  moved  to  the  position  at  which  h  was 
equal  to  100  ohms ;  the  total  resistance  of  the  slide  resistance 
a  +  h  was  400  ohms,  that  is  to  say,  a  was  equal  to  300  ohms  ; 
then  ^        1 

800  X  200  Digitized  by  ^oogie 

r  = =  600  ohms. 

100  ^^^ 
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and 

E  :  e  : :  200  +  100  :  100, 

or  as 

3:  1. 

196.  The  oonditions  for  making  this  test  so  as  to  obtain  aeon- 
rate  results  mnst  evidently  be  similar  to  those  specified  in  the 
cases  of  PoggendorfiTs  test  and  Mance's  test  made  with  a  slide 
resistance.  The  nature  of  the  method,  however,  is  such  that 
we  cannot  obtain  the  conditions  which  are  best  for  the  Poggen- 
dorff  test  without  impairing  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
the  Mance  test  accurately,  so  that  practically  we  must  arrange 
the  resistances  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
the  latter  satisfactorily ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  the  Poggendorff 
test  to  be  made  with  a  considerable,  though  not  with  a  very  hieh, 
degree  of  accuracy.  As  in  the  case  of  ]^noe*s  test  with  a  slide 
wire  (page  127),  the  conditions  required  are  that  d  shall  be  as 
large  as  possible,  but  not  so  large  that  the  range  of  adjustment 
of  the  sKder  becomes  excessively  reduced.  Now,  practically,  a 
slide  resistance  would  not  consist  of  more  than  about  100  coils ; 
consequently  if  d  were  of  such  a  value  that  the  slider  had  to 
he  set  so  tliat  h  was  about  10  times  as  large  as  a  (as  would  be 
the  case  when  a  slide  wire  is  used),  then  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  latter  could  be  adjusted  would  be  extremely  small,  being  only 
about  1  in  10,  or  10  per  cent.  To  make  the  test  satisfactorily, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange  so  that  the  slider 
would  have  to  come  near  the  centre  of  its  traverse,  even  though 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  whole  arrangement  became  reduced  in 
consequence.  As  long,  however,  as  tufficient  sensitiveness  is 
obtained,  that  is  to  say,  a  sensitiveness  such  that  a  movement 
of  the  slider  from  its  correct  position  to  either  of  the  contiguous 
coils  produces  a  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  balance,  then  the 
nearer  we  can  get  the  slider  to  the  centre  the  better.  It  would 
not  do,  however,  in  any  case  to  pass  beyond  the  centre  point ; 
for  in  this  case,  although  the  error  made  in  a  by  the  slider  being 
one  ooil  out  of  adjustment  is  small,  yet  the  error  made  in  h 
becomes  comparatively  large.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  get  the  slider  near  the  centre  of  its  traverse,  it  would 
he  necessary  that  d  should  be  approximately  equal  to  r,  but 
since,  in  order  to  obtain  balance  in  the  first  instance,  we  must 

^®  Digitized  by  GoOglC 

"E  :  e  ::  a  +  h  +  d  +  r  :  a  +  h, 

N 
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or 

d  oonld  not  be  made  equal  to  r  unless 

E  _  2r  Eja  +  h) 

Now  if  E  and  e  were  both  fixed  quantities  and  were  not  of  sucsL 
relative  values  that  the  above  equation  held  good,  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  oonditions  nece&sary  for  making  the 
test  mvourably;  the  method  of  testing  we  are  oonsidering, 
however,  would  usually  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  in  terms  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  one  or  more  standard  eells  whose  number  could 
be  varied  to  suit  any  particular  requirement ;  in  such  a  case  it 
would  usuaUy  be  possible  to  give  to  e  the  value  which  would 
enable  the  above  equation  to  be  satisfied.  Thus,  for  example, 
suppose  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  E  were  estimated  to  be 
about  100  ohms,  and  suppose  the  slide  resistance  a  +  &  consisted 
of  100  coils  of  10  ohms  each,  that  is,  1000  ohms  in  all,  then  we 
must  have 

ElOOO  _  ElO 

^  "^  1000  -I-  (2  X  100)  ~     12  ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  E  and  e 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  12.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
if  E  were  a  battery  of  one  or  two  cells  only,  then  it  would  prac- 
tically be  impossible  to  give  to  e  the  required  value ;  but  if  E 
consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of  elements,  20  or  30  for 
example,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  e.  From 
these  considerations  it  must  be  evident  that  Fahie's  method, 
although  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant,  and  in  some  special 
cases  veiy  convenient,  is  very  limited  in  its  application. 

197.  With  respect  to  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attaindhle^ 
this  as  regards  the  resistance  test  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  the  ratio  of  «  to  6 ;  thus  if 
a  +  h  consisted  of  100  coils,  then  if  the  ratio  of  E  to  6  were  such 
that  the  slider  when  adjusted  stood  near  the  centre  position  of 
its  traverse,  the  error  caused  by  the  slider  being  1  coil  out  of 
position  would  be  1  in  50  in  a,  and  1  in  50  in  5,  consequently 
the  total  error  would  be  1  in  25,  or  4  per  cent.    With  n  coils,  in 
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n 
fitoty  the  PosMle  degree  of  accuracy  aitainahle  would  be  1  in  j* 

100  X  4 
or, per  cent. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  aocurftcy  attainable  in  the  electro- 
motiTe  force  test,  we  mnst  suppose  that  d  is  1  nnit,  and  h  1 

E 

coil,  out  of  adjnstment.    If  we  call  X  the  error  caused  in  — ,  then 

we  mnst  haye 

E , ,      , ,      d+1  .       ^   ,      d+l         E 

e  ,       a  +  h  a  +  h       6, 

n  n 

and  since 

E  d 

we  get 

d  +  l  .       d      ^(n  +  d)  +  ad 

"^         aJ-6  5  "6 [6(n  -  l)-ay 

n 

If  X'  be  the  percentage  of  error,  then  we  have 

X-E  -,  -r^./^.».V 

therefore 

_  100\h(n  +  d)  +  ad] 
"(6  +  r)[6(n-l)-aJ 

If  the  test  is  made  nnder  the  best  conditions,  that  is,  if  we 
kave  a  ^  h,  and  d  ^  r,  approximately,  then  we  get 

100  [6(n  +  r) +  6  r]    ^    100  (n  +  2  r) 
(6  +  r)[6(n-l)-6]  "  (6  +  r)(n-2)' 

or  since  n  is  large,  we  may  say 

100(n+2r) 
"^  -     »(6  +  r)  • 

JWeo^mpZ.,  ^  o,.tized.vGooQle 

In  determining  the  relative  eleetromotive  forces,  E  ana  e,  of 
two  batteries  by  Fahie's  method,  the  re«ittaQcet  r,  of  E  being 
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approximately  100  ohms,  a  slide  resistance  haying  100  coils  (n) 
of  10  ohms  each  was  employed.  What  was  the  greatest  passible 
degree  of  aoouraoy  attainable  ? 

_  100  [100 +  (2X100)]  .  ,      ^^t. 
^~        100(600  +  100)       ~*P«r^^ 

To  som  up,  then,  we  haye 

Best  conditions  for  making  (he  Test, 

198.  Make 

-^    E(a  +  6) 

^-"  a  +  h  +  2r 

approximately,  r  being  the  approximate  resistance  of  the  bat- 
tei^rE. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable, 

_         ^         .  100[b(n  +  d)  +  a<ri 

Pen^ntage  of  accuracy  =  ^^+V)  [6(n-:i)-ar 

If  a  =  5,  and  d  =  r,  and  n  is  large,  then 

100(n  +  2r) 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = ^.        >^     , 

n  in  both  cases  being  the  number  of  coils  of  which  the  slide 
resistance  is  composed. 

199.  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  Fahie's  test  cannot 
be  made  (except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  rarely 
met  with  in  practice)  with  a  slide  wire  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  latter 
has  such  an  extremely  low  resistance  that  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  obtain  equilibrium  in  the  first  instance ;  the  proportion 

E:e::r  +  d  +  a  +  6:a  +  6, 

which  is  necessary  for  equilibrium,  could  not,  in  fact,  be  satisfied 
unless  the  resistance  of  the  battery  E  and  the  resistance  d  wen 
both  extremely  small ;  in  which  case,  moreover,  the  latter  would 
have  to  be  adjustable  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  ohm. 

Glare's  Method. 

200.  This  is  a  valuable  modification  of  Po^ffendorff's  method 
and  is  shown  in  theory  by  Fig.  60.  a  6,  whi<m  takes  the  place 
of  B  in  PoggendorflTs  method  (page  165),  is  a  slide  resistance 
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E3  is  a  third  battery  whioh  is  oonneoted  to  a  slider  through  a 
galTanometer  Q^, 

Now  if  we  suppose  equilibrium  to  be  obtained  in  both  gal* 
vanometers,  we  most  have  from  [5]»  page  166, 

El :  K, : :  n  +  p  +  a  +  &  :  a  +  6, 
and  also 

E,  :E3::r  +  p  +  a  +  6:a; 
from  which  we  get 

Ej, :  E3 : :  a  +  6 :  a. 

If  then  we  take  a  -f-  6  to  represent  the  eleotromotive  foroe  of 
the  standard  battenr  E29  a  will  represent  the  electromotiTe 
force  of  the  battery  B3. 


Fio.  60. 


In  making  this  test  practically,  the  battery  E3,  which  woidd 
be  the  trial  battery,  being  disconnected  from  the  slide  resist- 
ance, balance  would  be  obtained  with  the  standard  battery  Ej 
by  adjusting  p  until  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvano- 
meter G].  E3  would  then  be  connected  up  and  the  slider 
moved  until  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  second  galvano- 
meter G3. 

The  great  advantage  of  Clark's  method  is  that  both  the 
standard  and  the  trial  battery  are  compared  under  the  same 
conditions,  that  is,  when  no  current  is  flowing  in  either  of 
them;  this  is  a  great  point,  as  errors  due  to  polarisation  are 
avoided. 

201.  It  must  be  evident  that  if  equilibrium  is  not  produced 
with  the  trial  cell,  then  the  balance  in  the  standard  cell  circuit 
will  a.lflo  bA  diRtnrhAfl  •  if.  would  thATAfore  seem  to  be  Dossible  tO 
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dispense  with  the  galvanometer  O3,  but  inasmuch  as  the  omrent 
which  would  flow  through  the  galvanometer  Gj  would  only  be 
a  fraction  of  that  flowing  out  of  the  battery  E3,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  make  a  measurement  with  nearly  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  we  could  if  we  employed  the  galvanometer  G3, 
which  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  force  of  the  current. 

202.  To  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  resistances,  Ac, 
for  making  the  test,  let  us  suppose  tli^t  there  is  a  small  error,  A, 
in  E3,  caused  by  a  corresponoing  small  error  in  a,  and  let  us 
find  what  effect  this  error  has  upon  the  current  which  would 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  O3.  Supposing  then  that  a^  is 
the  new  value  of  a  which  causes  this  error,  then,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  +  h  being  a  slide  resistance  is  not  altered  by 
changing  a,  we  have 

or 

We  next  have  to  determine  what  the  current  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer,  when  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  is  equal  to. 

Beferring  to  I^g.  61,  in  which  m,  n,  a,  6,  and  g  represent  the 
resistances,  and  c^,  C2,  C3,  ic^,  and  K2  tbe  current  strengths  in  the 
various  circuits,  we  have  by  Kirchoff's  laws  (page  156) 

«i  +  Ca  +  C3  -  icj  =  0 

ici  —  C3  —  #ca  =  0 

Kj  —  Ci  —  C2  =  0 

<?!  m  +  Ki  ai  +  icj  61  —  El  =0 

Cj,  n  +  ici  ai  +  ica^i  -  Ea  =  0 

C3Q3  +  K^Gi  -  E3  =  0.. 

We  know  also  that 

El :  Ea : :  HI  +  Cj  +  61 : «!  +  ^i» 
and 

Ci+hi  =  a  +  6. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

By  finding  then  the  value  of  e^  from  the  first  equation  and 
substituting  its  value  throughout  the  others,  and  then  airain 
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|D  Tmlne  of  c,  from  any  other  equation,  and  again  snbstitating 
Iroaghont  and  so  on,  and  also  snbstitating  the  Talne  of  E^ 
kained  from  the  proportion,  and  again  the  value  of  o^  +  &x>  ^^ 
|kai  find  that 

3  —  ^2^    ,r  ■■^3~-"^: 


TO  +  n 

K  in  this  equation  we  snhstitnte  the  value  of  %  given  by 
equation  [2],  we  shall  get 

X 

WTBaai  and  b^  are  very  nearly  equal  to  a  and  5,  we  may  say 

^  = 7 ^T^T-  W 

G,+  -A ^  +  V 

a  +  6H ; — 

m  +  n 

On  examining  this  equatioa  we  see  that  to  make  Cg  as  large 


^    \       m  +  nj 


18  possible  we  must  nutke  -^^ "^    -^  as  <tnaS  as  possible, 

971  +  11 

bnt  we  also  see  that  it  is  no  ne^  making  it  muoh  smaller  than 
j^3»  as  <^  is  but  very  little  inoreased  by  so  doing. 


„   \        m  +  nj 


Now  the  quantity--^ ^    ^  is  the  reeistanoe  a   oom- 

«  +  *H ; — 

m  +  n 

lined  in  multiple  are  with  the  resistanoe  b  plus  m  ana  n  combined 
Ti  multiple  arc,  consequently  this  quantity  can  never  be  greater 
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than  a.  As  long  therefore  as  a  is  smaller  than  G3,  the  highest 
Yidues  that  can  be  given  to  the  other  resistances  cannot  make 

Co  less  than  7= ,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  however  low  we 

make  these  resistances,  we  can  never  make  C3  greater  than  ^ . 

The  value  therefore  we  give  to  a  practically  determines  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  system.  But  as  a  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
slide  resistance  a  +  b,  and  as  it  may  include  the  whole  of  the 
latter,  as  for  instance  when  the  slider  is  moved  quite  to  the  enu 
of  a  +  b,  the  sensitiveness  is  practically  dependent  upon  the 
value  given  to  a  +  ^*  This  must  then  be  made  as  much  lower 
than  Q3  as  may  be  desirable. 

It  would  not,  however,  do  to  have  the  resistance  excessively 
low,  for  the  following  reason  : — 

In  order  to  get  equilibrium  on  the  galvanometer  G29  it  is 
necessary  that  the  relation 

El :  E3 : :  fi  +  p  +  a  +  6  :  a  +  6, 
or 

Bhould  hold  good.    This  cannot  be  the  case,  however,  if  ^ — — 

is  greater  than  a  +  b;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  -|-  6  is  very  small 

^ must  be  very  small  also;  but  to  make  the  latter  small 

-'-1 
E, 

we  must  make  E^  large  and  ri  +  p  small,  but  since  r^,  the  resist- 
ance of  El,  will  increase  by  increasing  E^  it  may  be  impossible 
to  do  this.  Practically  we  may  say  the  resistance  of  a  +  b 
should  be  a  fractional  value  of  O3. 

203.  Let  us  now  determine  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy 
attaiTiahle  by  the  method.  In  equation  [1]  (page  182)  we  have 
supposed  that  an  error  X  has  been  caused  in  E3  by  a  being  out 
of  adjustment ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  slider  being  moved 
little  too  far,  so  that  a  becomes  a^.  If  we  call  <f>  the  distanc* 
the  slider  has  been  moved  beyond  its  correct  position,  then  we 
have 

Ea(«  +  ^)        E,tBrdbyC3|g)(^le 


V 
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but 

therefore 


that  is  to  say,  the  distance  the  slider  is  out  of  position  re- 
presents directly  the  error  X  in  E3.    The  degree  of  accuracy 
'  therefore  with  which  we  adjust  the  position  of  the  slider  will 
he  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  measure  E3.    _^  ^ 
We  have  pointed  out  that  if  a  +  6  is  small,  then      ^^  *^J 


\         m  +  n/ 


a  +  b-] ; — 

m  +  n 


^ill  be  smaller  still;  if  therefore  G3  is] large  compared  with 
«  +  ^,  equation  [4]  (page  183)  becomes 

X 

''  =  Ga' 

If  in  this  equation  we  put  the  value  of  X,'given  above,  we  have 

or 

4>      _  C3G3 


a  +b  E. 


2 


This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  what  movement  of  the 
slider  produces  a  perceptible  deflection  on  the  galvanometer. 
With  a  Thomson  galvanometer  of  6000  ohms'  resistance  and 
figure  of  merit  =  1,000,000  (page  65)  we  should  have,  sup- 
posing E2  to  be  1  volt, 

<l>  5000  1 


a  +  b         1,000,000,000         200,000* 

'  or  a  movement  of  the  slider  equal  to  300^000^  ^^  *^®  length  of 
a  +  b  would  produce  a  perceptible  deflection ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
could  determine  the  accuracy  of  an  electromotive  force  E3  of 
about  1  volt  to  an  accuracy  of  ^mrJinnrt^' 
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To  obtain  this  accuracy,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  wire  a  +  h  graduated  into  200,000  parts,  each  of  which 
would  be  very  small,  unless  indeed  the  wire  were  very  loug. 
If  a  lesser  number  of  graduations  were  employed,  we  could 
practically  subdivide  each  of  them  by  noting  what  the  galvaino- 
meter  deflections  were  when  the  slider  stood,  first  at  one 
division  mark,  and  then  at  the  contiguous  mark. 

Suppose  the  slider  stood  at  a  distance  a  from  the  end  of  the 
elide  wire,  and  a  deflection  due  to  a  current  C|  was  produced  to 
one  side  of  zero ;  and  suppose  that  when  the  slider  was  moved 
1  division  forward,  that  is  to  a  +  It  the  deflection  waa  on  the 
other  side  of  zero,  or  was  produced  by  a  current  —  Cy  Then  we 
have  from  equation  [3]  (page  183),  since  a  and  a  +  1  are  very 
nearly  equal. 


and 


therefore 


^Ea-CiEaj-^  -  ""i^rfh"    -<^2E3+CaEaj-^, 


or 


a  "EL 

E3(ci  +  c,)  =  Eaj— ^  (cx  +  Ca)  ^^<h; 

therefore 

Ea  :  Ea  ::  a  +  6  :  a+—^. 

^l  'T  ^ 

The  subdivision  of  the  division  beyond  a  is  therefore  given 
by  the  fraction — *     We  have  seen  that  we  oould  get  a 

Ci  +  O3 

deflection  of  1  division  on  the  galvanometer  if  the  slider  were 
moved  a  distance  of  yg^JoTy^yth  beyond  the  distance  required  to 
give  equilibrium.  If  the  wire  a  +  h  were  divided  into  20,000 
parts,  then  a  movement  of  the  slider  through  1  part  or  division 
would  give  10  divisions  of  deflection  on  the  galvanometer,  each 
division  representing  a  tenth  of  one  of  the  wire  graduations. 
If  in  making  a  measurement  we  got  a  deflection  of  7  divisions 
(c{)  to  the  left  when  the  slider  stood  at  a  distance  a  from  the 
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eni  of  the  wire,  and  a  deflection  of  3  divisions  (cj)  to  the  right 
when  the  slider  was  moved  1  wire  graduation  beyond  a,  then 
the  position  of  the  slider  for  exact  equilibrium  would  be 


7  +  : 


=  a+  -7. 


The  galvanometer  can  thus  be  made  to  act  as  a  vernier;  and  the 
greater  the  deflection  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  slider 
through  one  division  of  the  graduated  wire,  the  greater  will  be 
the  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made. 

The  genexal  results  that  we  arrive  at  from  the  foregoing 
inyestigations  are  as  follows : — 

Best  Condiiionsfor  making  ihe  Test. 

204.  Let  the  slide  wire  a  +  &  be  a  fractional  value  of  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  G2,  but  not  so  low  that  it  is  less 

than!l-±-e. 

The  values  given  to  the  other  resistances  and  electromotive 
foroes  do  not  afiect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement. 

Passible  Degree  ofAecurctcy  attainable. 

•D         X         r                     C3G3IOO 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =        ^ ^• 

205.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  employs  a  platinum-iridium  wire  of 
40  ohms'  resistance,  wound  spirally  on  an  ebonite  cylinder,  for 
the  slide  resistance.  The  ed^e  of  the  cylinder  being  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  mere  being  twenty  turns  to  the 
cylinder,  the  whole  wire  is  divided  into  20,000  equal  parts. 
By  emjploying  with  this  instrument  (which  combined  wi^  the 
batteries  and  resistances  is  called  a  *' Potentiometer ")  a  gal- 
vanometer with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65),  and  a 
standard  battery  E,  of  one  Daniell  cell,  a  1  division  movement 
of  the  slider,  after  equilibrium  has  been  produced,  will  produce 
a  deflection  of  50  divisions.  It  is  |K>ssible,  therefore,  with  the 
apparatus  to  measure  an  electromotive  force  of  one  Daniell  cell 
to  an  accuracy  of 

2. =    ^th-tizedbyGoOQle 

20,000  X  BO        1,000,000  ^ 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

THE  WHSATSTONB   BBIDGE. 

206.  The  theoretioal  arrangement  of  the  WHeatstone  Brid^, 
or  Balance,  is  shown  by  Fig.  62.  It  consists  of  four  resistances 
a,  6,  dj  and  x^  arranged  in  me  form  of  a  parallelogram,  a  battery 
occupying  the  place  of  one,  and  a  galvanometer  the  place  of  the 
other,  diameter.    When  the  four  resistanoes  are  so  adjusted 

Fio.  62. 


that  equilibrium  is  produced,  that  is  to  say,  when  no  current 
passes  through  the  galyanometer,  then  these  resistances  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  one  another.  This  relation  may  be  thus 
determined : — 

When  equilibrium  is  produced,  then  since  there  is  no  ten- 
dency for  a  current  to  flow  between  the  points  A  and  C,  the 
galvanometer  may  be  removed  without  altering  the  strengths 
of  current  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bridge ;  and,  farther,  we 
may  join  the  points  A  and  0  without  affecting  the  strengths. 
Let  us  first  suppose  the  points  A  and  G  to  be  separated ;  then 
the  joint  resistance  given  by  the  four  resistances  between  the 
points  B  and  E  will  be 

(g  +  a?)  (6  +  d)    ^edbyGooQle 
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If,  now,  we  join  A  and  C,  the  resistance  may  be  written 

ah  dx 

which  must  be  equal  to  the  former  expression,  that  is, 

{a+x)(h+d)         ah  dx 

a  +  x  +  h  +  d   ^a  +  b'^d  +  x 

By  multiplying  up  and  simplifying  we  get 

a'^d^  +  h^x^  -  2ahdx  =  0 ; 


therefore 
from  which 


(ad  -  hxy  =  0, 


a      X 
6  "  d' 


If,  now,  three  of  the  (quantities  in  this  equation  are  known, 
the  fourth  can  be  determined;  thus : — 

ad 
x  =  -^. 

In  the  most  general  form  of  bridge,  two  of  the  resistances  are 
fixed,  and  a  third  is  adjustable,  the  fourth  being  the  resistance 
whose  value  is  to  be  determined. 

As  a  rule,  we  should  make  a  and  b  the  fixed  resistances^  x  the 
resistance  whose  value  it  is  required  to  find,  and  d  the  adjust- 
able resistance. 

In  the  simplest  method  of  measuring  we  should  make  a  and  b 
of  equal  value,  in  which  case 

X  s=  d; 

that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  which  is  between  A  and  E  when 
equilibrium  is  produced,  gives  the  value  of  the  unknown 
resistance. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  some  resistance  in  a 
and  &,  for  otherwise  the  galvanometer  is  short-circuited,  and 
equilibrium,  as  far  as  the  galvanometer  is  concerned,  will  be 
always  produced,  no  matter  what  resistances  we  have  in  the 
other  two  branches.  Digged  by  GooqIc 

207.  Besides  using  equal  resistances  in  a  and  5,  we  &n  make 
one  of  the  two  to  be  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  the  other,  or,  in 
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fact,  any  multiple  of  it  we  like,  but  multiples  of  10  aie  those 
most  commonly  nsed.  If^  when  we  are  measuring  a  resistanoe 
a;,  we  make  h  10  times  as  large  as  a,  then  every  nnit  of  resist- 
anoe in  d  represents  ^Hi  of  a  unit  in  x,  for  in  this  case 

d 

100 

We  can,  therefore,  by  this  device  determine  the  value  of  a 
resistanoe  to  an  aocnraoy  of  -ji^th  of  a  unit,  although  d  is 
adjustable  only  to  imits.  In  like  manner,  if  we  make  &  100 
times  as  large  as  a,  then  every  unit  of  resistanoe  in  d  represents 
y^th  of  a  imit  in  x;  for  in  this  case 

d 

"^  =  100' 

and  we  can  thus  determine  the  value  of  a  resistanoe  to  an 
accuracy  of  t^*^  ^^  *  unit.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
the  value  of  d  when  adjusted  would  be  10  times  that  of  x;  we 
could  not,  therefore,  in  that  case  measure  a  resistance  whose 
value  was  greater  than  ^^^th  of  the  total  resistance  we  could 
insert  in  d ;  and  in  the  second  instance  d  would  be  100  times 
as  great  bbx;  we  could  not,  therefore,  in  that  case  measure  a 
resistance  greater  than  -rJiyth  of  the  total  resistance  in  d.  In 
fact,  the  larger  we  make  d  the  closer  will  be  the  degree  of 
accuracy  wim  which  a  measurement  can  be  made,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  smaller  vnll  be  the  resistance  which  can  be 
measured,  unless  extra  resistance  coils  are  added  in  between 
A  and  E. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  a  resistance  can  be  thus  measured,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  of  the  galvanometer;  of 
this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

If,  now,  we  wish  to  measure  a  resistance  which  is  greater 
than  the  total  resistanoe  we  can  insert  in  d,  we  must  make  a 
larger  than  h.  If  a  be  made  10  times  as  great  as  6,  we  can  then 
measure  any  resistance  which  is  not  greater  than  10  times  the 
resistance  we  can  insert  in  d ;  but  as  in  this  case  1  unit  in  d 
r^resents  10  units  in  a;,  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  value  of 
X  within  10  units.  In  like  manner,  if  we  make  a  100  times  as 
great  as  6,  we  can  measure  any  resistance  which  is  not  greater 
than  100  times  d,  but  we  can  only  determine  its  value  within 

100  units.  ^  itizedb  GooQ.lc 

.208.  The  practical  method  of  joinin^'^ujp  one^orm  of  the 
>ridge  (Figs.  6  and  7,  pages  13  and  14)  is  shown  by  Fig.  6d« 
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When  ihe  oonneotionB  are  made,  and  the  proper  plugs  removed 
from  A  B  (6)  and  B  0  (a),  the  n^^hand  key  must  be  pressed 
down  to  pat  on  the  battery  current.  Plugs  are  now  removed 
from  E  A  (^  until  we  have  inserted  a  resistanoe,  a»  near  as  we 
can  guess,  equal  to  the  resistance  we  are  going  to  measure.    The 


Fig.  6a 


<^f#h■ 


left-hand  (galvanometer)  key  is  next  pressed  down,  and  plngB 
removed  or  shifted  from  E  A  (d)  until  no  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  produced  upon  raising  and  depressing^ 
the  key.  The  connections  in  the  case  of  the  set  of  coils  shown 
by  Figs.  4  and  6  (page  12)  would  be  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  separate  keys,  in  circuit  with  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
respectively,  would  have  to  be  employed. 

209.  If  the  galvanometer  used  is  a  very  sensitive  one,  with 
a  fine  fibre  suspension,  the  key  must  not,  at  first,  be  pressed 
finnly  down,  but  only  snapped  down  sharply ;  for  otherwise,  if 
equilibrium  is  not  very  nearly  produced  when  it  is  depressed, 
there  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  fibre  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  by  the  violent  deflection.  When,  however,  after  repeated 
trials,  we  have  very  nearly  obtained  equilibrium,  then  the  key 
may  be  fixmly  depressed,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  plugs  made. 

210.  Fig.  64  shows  a  plan  of  the  internal  connections  of  the 
set  of  resistance  coils  which  were  shown  in  general  view  by 
Fig.  8,  page  14.  The  method  of  joining  up  these  coils  to 
form  a  bridge  would  be  as  follows: — The  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  conneoted  between  G  and  E,  the  *'  Infinity "  ^ug 
between  the  two  being  removed;  the  galvanometer  is  joined 
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between  A  and  C ;  the  battery  is  coDnected  between  B  and  E. 
The  "  Infinity "  plug  between  A  and  D  is  inserted  firmly  in 
its  plaoe.  Besides  the  connections  referred  to,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  key  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  and  another  in 
circuit  with  the  battery. 

Fia.  64. 
A  6  B  a  G 


In  this  form  of  bridge,  when  balance  is  obtained,  we  have 
Besistance  to  be  measured  =  B  -r* 

0 

We  may,  if  we  please,  insert  the  resistance  to  be  measured 
between  terminals  A  and  D  instead  of  between  0  and  E,  a  plug 
being  inserted  between  the  latter,  and  the  plug  between  A  and  D 
being  removed;  in  this  case,  when  balance  is  obtained,  we 
should  have 

Besistance  to  be  measured  =  B  -. 

a 

An  advantage  of  the  foregoing  set  of  coils  lies  in  the  fiaict  that 
there  are  only  five  plugs  to  be  shifted,  for  the  insertion  of  these 
plugs  brings  the  resistances  into  circuit,  instead  of  short  cir- 
cuiting them,  as  in  the  ordinary  coils.  The  reading,  also,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
as  must  be  obvious. 

Inasmuch  as  the  withdrawal  of  a  plug  causes  a  disconnection, 
i.e.  makes  B  =  oo,  great  care  must  bo  taken  that  the  galvano- 
meter key  is  rais^  previous  to  shifting  a  plug,  otherwise  a 
violent  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  produced  ; 
this  fact  renders  the  use  of  the  '*  Dial "  pattern  objectionable  in 
certain  tests,  especially  in  "  fault "  testing. 

GoNDrnoNS  for  accurate  Measxjreuents. 
211.  Besides  the  method  of  joining  up,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63, 
we  may  also  join  up  by  placing  the  battery  between  A'  and  C, 
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and  the  galvanometer  between  B'  and  E ;  this,  under  certain 
conditions,  renders  the  action  of  the  galvanometer  more  sensi- 
tive than  by  the  common  arrangement.  What  these  conditions 
are,  and  what  should  be  the  general  arrangement  of  the  resist- 
ances in  the  bridge  in  order  that  a  test  may  be  made  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  ensuring  accuracy,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

To  investigate  these  questions  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
find  what  relation  the  current  which  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer when  equilibrium  is  not  produced,  bears  to  the 
different  resistances  which  make  up  the  bridge. 

In  Fig.  65  let  a,  6,  d^,  a;,  r,  and  g  be  the  resistances  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  bridge,  also  let  c^,  c,,  C3,  C4,  C5,  and  c^  be 
the  current  strengths  in  me  same,  and  let  E  be  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery. 

Fio.  65. 


Applying  Kirchoff's  laws  (page  156),  we  get  the  following  six 
equations  as  representing  the  connection  between  the  resistanoesy 
current  strenguis,  and  the  electromotive  force : — 


C5  —  Ci  —  Cj  =  0. 
<54  -  c^  -  Ci  =  0. 
C3  +  Ce  -  Ca  =  0. 
V  +  «3<^i  +  Ca6  -  E  =  0. 

Citt  —  C26  —  Cg^  ss  0. 


[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

W 

[6] 
Jhe 


From  these  equations  we  have  to  find  the  value-of  cw 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer.  '^^' ''  ^oogi 

By  finding  the  value  of  c^  from  equation  [1]  and  substituting 


[7] 
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its  Talue  in  eqaations  [2]  and  [6]  we  get  rid  of  e^ ;  and  in  like 
manner,  by  finding  the  value  of  Cj  from  equation  [3"]  and 
Bubstitnting  throughout,  we  get  rid  of  c^.  '  By  adoptmg  the 
same  prooess  with  respect  to  c,  and  c^  we  Bnall  finally  get 
equations  [6]  and  [6]  to  become 

c,a  -  c,a  -  cjb  -  cei/  -  (a  +  6)  ^^JZJAt.^  =  0.      [5] 

o  +  dj^ 

e,x  +  ea-id,  +  x)^J=jlj^  =  0.  [6] 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

^M^+^)+<h+di)\  ^  -c,(hg+d,g+hx+bd,)+E(d,+x) 
€,{r{<^  +  h)+a(b+d,)}      c,{ad,+bd,+hg+d,g)+E(a+h) ' 

from  which 

"^{('»+«X''+<'i)+'<a+6+rf,+x)}+r(d,+xXa+6)+6rf|(a+x)+(w(6+dj)    B,' 

This  equation  gives  the  strength  of  the  current  which  would 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  if  the  resistances  were  arranged 
as  shown  by  Fig.  65. 

212.  Suppose  now  the  battery  occupied  the  place  taken  by  the 
galvanometer  and  vice  versd^  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  the 
galvanometer  connected  the  junctions  of  a  with  6,  and  d^  vnth 
(c,  a^d  the  battery  connected  the  junctions  of  a  with  x^  and 
h  with  d^,  then  the  current  (cj)  flowing  through  the  galvano- 
meter would  be 
_  E(arf|-6x) A 

If  we  subtract  equation  [9]  from  equation  [8]  we  get 

and  if  in  (Bj  —  B^)  we  substitute  the  values  of  B^  and  Bj  given 
in  equations  [81  and  [9],  respectively,  and  then  multiply  up, 
cancel,  &o.,  we  finally  get 

In  this  equation,  if  ^  is  larger  than  r,  and  both  a  and  x  are 
respectively  larger  or  smaller  than  d^  and  h;  or  if  r  is  greater 
thw  g  and  at  the  same  time  both  a  and  &  are  greater  than  d^ 
and  a?,  then  c^  —  C7  will  be  a  positive  quantity,  that  is,  c,  will 
be  greater  than  C7. 
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But  Cg  is  the  current  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bridge  indicated  by  Fig.  65;  and  on  examination  it  will  be 
feund  that  when  the  resistanoes  have  the  relative  magnitudes 
indicated,  the  greater  of  the  two  resistances  g  and  r  connects 
the  junction  of  the  two  greater  with  the  junction  of  the  two 
lesser  resistances ;  consequently,  as  this  arrangement  gives  the 
greatest  current  through  the  galvanometer  when  equilibrium  is 
not  produced,  it  must  be  the  best  one  to  employ. 

In  practice  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  the  galvanometer 
has  a  higher  resistance  than  the  testing  battery. 

213.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  should  be  the  relative 
values  of  a,  6,  -d,  and  a,  in  order  that  the  bridge  test  may  be 
made  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

There  are  several  different  considerations  involved  in  these 
qnestions,  but  we  will  investigate  the  problem  from  a  general 
point  of  view  first. 

Equation  [8]  shows  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the 
resiBtanoes.  In  this  equation,  as  equilibrium  is  very  nearly 
produced,  we  may,  except  where  differences  are  concerned,  put 

ad^=:  ad=:hx^    or,    6  =  — , 

X 

d  being  the  adjusted  resistance  when  equilibrium  is  exactly 
produced. 

We  then  get 

c,  =  Ea;(ad^-6a;) .^. 

{g(a+x)-\^a(d  +  x)}  {r(d-tx)  +  d{a  +  x)y 

Lei^  now  suppose  that  the  error  in  d^,  which  causes  the 
current  c^*  produces  an  error  X  in  «,  or  that 


and  as 


a5  +  X  =  — ^,    or,    ad^  =  hx  +  bXy 


,       ad 


tiierefore 

"^^  '^  {g(a  +x)  +  a(d  +  x-)}  {r(^d  +  x)  +  d(a  +  x)}' 
EX 

■&ptTwdbyG00gl^2] 


^d  +  g  +  x  +  i^\[r  +  a+<c  +  '^\ 
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or 

X  =  ||d  +  ,+.  +  ^^}{r  +  a  +  «  +  '^i.  [3] 

Now  our  object  is  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible,  and  this  we 
shall  do  by  making  the  error  in  d  as  small  as  possible.  But  the 
aoouraoy  with  which  we  can  adjust  d  is  limited  by  the  d^ree 
of  closeness  with  which  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  from  zero  can  be  observed.  In  other  words,  if  c^  is  the 
smallest  current  which  will  produce  a  perceptible  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer,  that  is  to  sav,  if  c^  is  the  reciprocal  of  its 
*'  figure  of  merit "  (page  66),  then  the  value  of  X  which  corre- 
sponds to  c^  will  be  tne  amount  of  the  error  which  we  are  likely 
to  make  in  x. 

If  we  write  equation  [3]  in  the  form 


Carx 


X  = 


S..(,...o)j[^^] 


E 


W 


we  can  see  that  X  is  smallest  when  the  numerator  of  tiie 
fraction  is  smallest,  and  we  must  determine  the  values  of  d  and 
a,  which  make  this  numerator  as  small  as  possible. 

In  order  to  do  this  let  us  simplify  the  above  equation  by 
putting 

we  then  get 

^ 1 

or 


.,>^^-(-+?) 


x  = 


E 


[A] 


From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  to  make  X  as  small  as 
possible  we  must  make 

X  Y 

d  H -=-       Digitized  by  GoOglC 

as  small  as  possible. 
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Now 


:+?;..VXT  +  (^_^y, 


and  in  order  to  make  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  as 
small  as  possible,  we  must  make 

•"--TT 

as  small  as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 

from  which  we  get  

d=  VXY; 

that  is  to  say,  we  mnst  make  d  eqnal  to  the  geometric  mean  of 
the  quantities  (j,  +  a,  +  ^)  and  (^^7+ a) 


Now,  although  the  value  " d  =  V^  Y  "  is  one  which  gives  a 
minimum  value  to  X,  yet  it  is  not  the  value  which  makes  X  an 
dbeokUe  minimum,  for  X  and  Y  both  contain  the  variable  quan- 
tity a.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum, 
we  must  determine  what  value  a  should  have. 

If  in  equation  [A]  wo  put  d  =  ^X  Y,  we  get 

{Y  +  X  +  (^-^  +  ^) 


X  = 


E 


CaTX 


T  +  X  +  2VX  V 


£ 


[B] 


In  order  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum,  we  can  see  that  we 
must  make  =  a  minimum.    Now 

Vr  4- «  4-  a/ 
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.1 


!{•+('+•)}  j"^^j 


consequently  we  can  see  from  the  reasoning  in  the  pieTions 

X 

investigation,  that  to  make  -^  a  minimum  we  must  make 


a=  V'(r  +  .)^^.  [C] 


9 

Having  now  obtained  the  required  value  of  a  in  terms  of  the 
known  quantities,  r,  g,  and  x,  we  can  also  determine  the  value 
of  c2  in  terms  of  r,  g,  and  x ;  for  we  have 


/[  n  or.  II  r  £ 


(r^x)gx\  {^^^^^  /  {r^x)gx\ 

9  +x 


V       ^HfP\\'-'W' 


^  ^/  ((g+»)Vr+a;+V(g+x)ga;(  j 


rx  ^g+x 


x)./g+«-\-A/{r+x)gx) 


= \/g-:  jv>+«v^«+v.»^}  jv.-wiT.+vv4 


or 


d  =  \/(.g  +  x)^.  [D] 


214.  Although  equations  [C]  and  [D]  show  the  values  of  « 
and  d  which  are  necessary  for  making  the  error  X  an  dbdohie 
minimum,  yet  practically  we  may  make  both  a  and  d  to  vaiy 
considerably  from  these  exact  values  without  increasing  A  ta 
any  great  extent. 

As  regards  d  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  its  range  of  adjustment  may  be  as  high  as  possible.  Befeixing 
to  equation  [4]  (page  196),  we  have  proved  that  for  an  absolute 
minimum  we  must  make  d  equal  to  the  geometric  mean  of  the 

quantities  fg  +  x  +  ^j  and   f    ^^r^\  consequently  we 
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can  see  that  in  this  case  d  mnst  be  less  than  (  ^  +  ^  +  —  )  • 
If  we  suppose  the  value  of  d  for  a  minimum  to  be  very  small 
compared  with  lg  +  x  +  —  \  then  we  can  see  that  even  if 

we  increase  (2  up  to  an  equality  with  [g  +  x  +  —  \ 


,  we  can- 


not increase  X  beyond  twice  its  minimum  value,  especially 
if  we  consider  that  by  increasing  d  we  diminish  the  value  of 

1+ I ) 

d     /       rx      \|.      If  we   only  increase    4    up    to    gr  +  sc, 

Vr  +  «  +  a)) 
then  X  will  of  course  be  increased  still  less.    Should  the  value 
of  d  for  a  minimum  happen  to  be  only  a  little  less  than 

\g  +  x  +  —\  then  of  course  the  increase  of  d  referred  to  will 

have  but  little  eflfect  on  X.  In  any  case,  however,  by  keeping 
d  below  g  +  x,  the  increase  in  X  must  be  less,  and  may  be  con- 
siderably less,  than  2  X.  The  importance  of  this  fact  may  be 
seen  if  we  suppose  ^,  a;,  and  r  to  have  the  following  values : — 

g  =  4899,  »  =  1,  r  =  100, 
then  for  the  minimum  we  must  make 


but  we  have  proved  that  if  we  may  make  "d  =  (4899  +  1)  = 
5000,"  then  by  so  doing  we  cannot  possibly  increase  X  to  more 
than  2  X,  and  actually  the  increase  must  be  to  less  than  2X. 

We  next  have  to  consider  to  what  extent  we  may  vary  a. 
To  do  this  let  us  write  equation  [3]  (page  196)  in  the  form : — 

A     —  — _  m 

E 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  if  d  has  the  value  necessary 
to  make  X  a  minimum,  then  as  long  as  we  do  not  make  a  less  than 

-^ —  we  cannot  possibly  increase  X  to  more  than  2  X.    But  then 

g  +  x  ^         *' 

the  auefltion  arises — SuDTX)8e  we  have  already  increased  X  by 
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making  d  as  great  as  ^  +  x,  under  these  conditions  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  also  decreasing  a  to  ' 


g  +  x 

If  we  refer  to  the  last  equation,  we  can  see  from  the  invest- 
gation  made  in  the  case  of  equation  [4]  (page  196),  that  the 
yalue  of  a  which  makes  X  a  minimum  must  be 


and  this  value  is  one  which  makes  X  a  minimum  whatever  be 
the  value  of  ^,  though  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum  we  must 
also  have 


d=\/(?+-),-^,. 


Now,  if  we  increase  <2,  we  can  see  that  to  make  X  a  minimum  we 
shall  have  to  decrease  the  value  of  a,  for  by  increasing  d  we 

decrease  both  y  +  ^  +  ~t)  *°d  ( -jj ;  consequently  a 

decrease  in  a  after  d  has  been  increased  will  tend  to  decrease 
again  the  increased  value  of  X.  We  cannot,  however,  bring 
back  X  to  its  original  absolute  minimum,  although  we  may  bring 
it  near  to  it ;  for  after  a  certain  point  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  a  causes  X  to  increase  again ;  as  long,  however,  as  we  avoid 

making  a  less  than  — —  this  increase  cannot  be  great. 

As  the  value  which  d  has  must  depend  upon  the  value  given 
to  6,  therefore  after  we  have  determined  what  values  to  give  to 
a  and  d,  we  must  ascertain  the  value  of  6  from  the  equation 

For  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  exactly  a  resistance  x  whose 
value  was  found  by  a  rough  test  to  be  about  500  ohms,  a  ten-cell 
Daniell  battery  (E  =  10*  7)  whose  resistance  was  200  ohms  (f) 
was  used  for  the  purpose,  and  also  a  galvanometer  whose  resist^^ 

ance  was  5000  ohms  {g)  and  figure  of  merit  X000,000,000  (- 


What  resistances  should  be  given  to  the  arms  a  and  6 
bridge  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  under  the  most 


tizedbyLjC  >Ce 

of  the 
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iavomable  conditions,  also  what  percentage  of  accuracy  would 
'  be  obtainable  under  these  conditions? 

«  =  500 
g  =  5000 
r  =  200 ; 
therefore  ^ 


a=  \/ 


'■^oo*^->^^-^^ 


also  we  must  have 

6  =  ^X^=1000  ohms. 

In  practice  we  could  make  d  as  high  as  5500  ohms  (g  +  x), 

and  a  as  low  as  450  ohms  (  -~-  ),  without  seriously  increasing  X. 

Supposing,  however,  we  actually  gave  a  and  d  their  best 
values,  then  by  equation  [3]  (page  196)  we  should  have 

J890+50OO+5()O+Jlggg2fg}{20O+56O+500+gg^^} 

1,000,000,000  X  10-7  =-0014; 

that  is  to  say,  we  may  be  *  0014  units  out  when  we  measure  x 

•0014  X  100 

exactly ;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  error  of  —r =  '0003 

500 

per  cent,  approximately. 

In  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  this,  it  would  be 

necessary  that  d  be  adjustable  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  unit;  if 

we  call  ^  the  value  of  the  latter,  then  we  should  have 


_  a(d-f  0)  _  ad      a<t> 


and 


ad 

therefore  °  ^  ''"^  ^^  Google 

.       a<f>  ,      ^^ 

A  =  -X-,      or,      0  =  -;;-. 
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We  therefore  have 

^  _  1000  X  -0014  _  .^» 
* 500 ^^' 

showing  tliat  d  ought  to  be  adjustable  to  *003  of  an  ohm  or 
less.  If  we  make  it  adjustable  to  *001  or  luVr^th  of  an  ohm 
therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  test  properly. 

215.  The  facts  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  foregoing  investiga- 
tion are  these,  that  with  a  =  5G0  ohms  and  h  =  1000  ohms,  then 
when  equilibrium  is  exactly  produced,  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  d  equal  to  -003  of  an  ohm  (which  quantity  would  mean  an 
error.  A,  of  '0014  units,  or  "0003  per  cent,  approximately,  in  x) 
would  produce  a  perceptible  deflection  (1  division)  on  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

We  have,  then, 

Beat  ConditionB  for  making  the  Test. 

216.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
value  of  X.  

Make  d  not  greater  than  ^  -f  a;,  or  less  than^y/  {g+x)         , 

and  preferably  make  it  as  near  to  the  latter  quantity  as  possible, 
provided  the  range  of  adjustment  of  c2  i3  not  reduced  to  too 
great  an  extent  by  so  doing. 

Make    a    not    less    than    —, —    and    not    greater    than 
g  +  x 

\y  (r  +  a?)   ^      ,  and  preferably  make  it  as  near  to  the  latter 

quantity  as  possible  in  the  case  where  d  is  made  nearly  equal 

/  T  X 

^  \/  i,9  +  ^)      I      ;  hut  if  d  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to 

g  +  Xy  then  a  should  preferably  be  made  more  nearly  equal  to 
gx 

g  +  ic 

It  is  clearly  advantageous  that  E  should  be  as  large  and  r  as 
small  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ,  where 

X 

c«  beinjc  the  reciprocal  of  the  fieure  of  merit  of  the  cralvanometer. 
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In  order  to  obtaia  this  percentage  of  accuracy,  d  must  b© 
adjufltable  to  not  less  than  —  units,  or  - — r  th  of  a  unit. 

'  .  .  (A) 

217.  In  the  foregoing  investigation  we  have  considered  the 
exact  conditions  required  for  a  maximum  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  order  to  attain  this  it  is  necessary  that  d 
be  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  chapter  (§  207,  page  189),  however,  we  saw  that  if  d  is  only 
adjustable  to  units,  then  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  we  should  make  d  as  much  larger  than  x  as  possible, 
as  by  so  doing  we  get  a  great  range  of  adjustment.  But,  as  wo 
also  stated,  there  is  a  limit  to  thus  increasing  (2,  for  unless  we 
are  able  to  adjust  d  accurately,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  having 
the  range  of  adjustment  so  large.  Now  to  adjust  d  we  note  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  when  this  becomes  0 
we  know  that  d  is  adjusted  exactly  right ;  but  if  an  alteration 
of  several  units  produces  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  deflection 
we  may  just  as  well  have  d  of  a  smaller  value.  Thus,  supposing 
we  have  6  10  times  as  great  as  a,  that  is  c2  10  times  x;  then  if 
an  alteration  of  10  irnits  in  d  only  just  afifects  the  galvanometer 
needle,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  adjust  c2  to  a  closer  accuracy 
than  10  units,  and  consequently  we  cannot  obtain  the  value  of  x 
to  a  closer  accuracy  than  1  unit.  If  we  have  h  equal  to  a,  that 
18,  d  equal  to  a?,  then  if  we  can  adjust  d  within  1  unit,  we  shall 
in  this  case  obtain  the  value  of  x  to  an  accuracy  of  1  unit,  that 
is,  with  just  as  much  accuracy  as  we  could  in  the  first  ease, 
when  d  was  10  times  x.  It  is  even  possible  that  we  could 
obtain  the  value  of  x  more  accurately  in  the  latter  case,  for  it 
may  be  that  an  alteration  of  1  unit  in  d  when  b  equals  a  may 
produce  a  much  greater  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
than  does  the  alteration  of  10  ohms  when  6  is  10  times  a. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  a  point  we  have  to  determine. 

We  have  also  to  find  what  should  be  the  absolute  values  of  a 
and  h. 

W^e  have  seen  that  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  it  is  necessary 
to  make  d  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  highest  useful  value  we 
could  give  to  d  would  be  that  which  produces  the  sTnaUest  perceptible 
deflection  when  it  is  1  unit  out  of  adjustment. 

Now  if  A.  be  the  error  in  x  caused  by  d  being  1  unit  out  of 
adjustment,  we  must  have 

aid  +  1)        ad    ,    aizedbyGoOQle 


X  = 

ad 
b' 

or, 

a 

b  ' 

X 

ad 
b 

X 

ad 
b 

X 

~  d' 

+ 

X 

d' 
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and  sinoe 


therefore 


or 


We  have,  then,  from  equation  [2]  (page  195) 

c.  =  — — •    [B] 

From  this  equation  we  have  to  determine  the  highest  value  we 
can  give  to  a;  this  will  be  limited  by  the  ** figure  of  merit "  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  also  by  the  value  of  a.  Let  us  write  the 
above  equation  in  the  form 

d\a+r  +  x  +  '-^]{\+—J^\    =    A. 

E 

Now  since  —  is  a  fixed  quantity,  therefore  in  order  that  d 


may  have  as  large  a  value  as  possible  we  must  give  a  suoh  a 
value  that 

V  0  +x  --  d) 

is  as  small  as  possible.    From  the  investigation  given  in  §  213 
(page  195)  we  can  see  that  if  we  make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but 

not  lower  than,  say,  —^ — ,  then 
g  +  0S 

^  ^M      Y+-iird\ 

will  be  very  close  to  its  minimum  value,  no  matter  how  high  d 
may  be. 
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For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  actual  numerical  value 
which  d  can  have,  let  us  write  equation  [B]  in  the  form 

this  equation,  being  an  ordinary  quadratic,*  would  enable  the 
value  of  d  to  be  obtained  in  terms  of  the  other  quantities  in  the 
usnal  manner,  but  inasmuch  as  we  only  re<][uire  to  determine 
the  value  of  d  within,  say,  10  per  cent.,  it  is  a  much  simpler 
and  shorter  operation  to  adopt  the  **  trial  *'  method ;  that  is  to 
^y*  to  give  d  different  values  until  we  arrive  at  one  which 
approximately  satisfies  the  equation. 

For  example. 

Suppose,  as  in  the  last  example, 

E  =   10. 

X  =   500  (from  a  rough  test), 

g  =  6000, 

r    =   200, 

1 . 


Ctt  = 


1.000.000.000  » 


then  make  a  =  500 ; 


*  The  folotion  of  the  quadratio  equation  ib  as' follows : — 
Let 


g+»  +  ^  =  A, 


=  B, 
=  K, 


r  +  x  +  a 
"Em 


{(i  +  A}{(J  +  B}  =  K, 
<P  +  (i(A  +  B)  =  K-A;B, 

^  _  >i>/4K  +  (A-B)'  _  A  +  B  _  V4K  +  (A-B)«-(A  +  B) 


then  we  get 

therefore 

or 
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we  then  get 

I  J  .   r/..xn    .    rn/x   .    5<>00  X  500  I    I  ,  .         200  X  500        1 

{ci  +  5000  +  500+         ^^^         [{^  +  200  +  500  +  500}== 

10  X  500  X  1,000,000,000 
200  +  500  +  500 
or, 

{4  +  10,500}  {4  + 83-3}  =  4,170,000,000. 

If  we  make  d  =  60,000  we  shall  very  nearly  satisfy  the 
equation,  for 

{60,000  +  10,500}  {60,000+83-3}  =  4,236,000,000. 

As  the  value  which  d  will  have  will  depend  upon  the  value 
given  to  6,  the  latter  must  be  made  equal  to 

-        500  X  60,000 

*  =  500^  =  '''''^- 

As  regards  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test 
can  be  made,  we  have  seen  on  page  204  that 


we  therefore  have 

^  =  ..^!1  =  -0083. 
60,000 

•0083x100         ^^,^ 

this  compares  unfavourably  with  the  result  obtained  when  the 
test  was  made  with  i2  of  a  low  value  and  adjustable  to  j^th 
of  a  unit,  the  percentage  of  accuracy  in  the  latter  case  ijeing 
*  0003  per  cent.  To  summarise  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 
218.  Make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but  not  lower  than 


g  +  x 
Make  d  as  high  as  possible,  but  not  so  high  that 
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IB  greater  than 


c«  (r  +  a?  +  a)* 
«( being  the  reciprooal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galyanometer. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

%  X   100       ^^^ 
rercentage  of  accuracy  =   =  -3- . 

If  we  make  d  adjustable  to  any  particular  fraction  of  a  unit, 
we  can  tell  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  x  oould  be 

measured,  for  if  in  equation  [A]  (page  203)  we  put  —  instead  of 

1>  we  get 

^       nd' 
and  equation  [B]  (page  204)  becomes 

\d  +  g  +  x  +  ?AU+        ''''       ]=-. — .     [B] 

I    ^^^     ^   ail    ^r  +  x  +  aS      nc,{r  +  x  +  ay     ^""^ 

If  in  this  last  equation  we  give  to  —  the  fractional  value  to 

n 

which  d  is  adjustable,  we  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy 

with  which  we  can  make  the  test. 

For  example* 

Suppose  d  was  adjustable  to  ^th  of  a  unit  ( -  j,  then  we  have 

(giving  to  «,  a,  ^,  and  r  the  values  u^ed  in  the  previous 
examples) 

{d+  10,600}  {4+  83-3}  =  417,000,000. 

If  we  make  d  =  16,000,  we  shall  very  nearly  satisfy  the 
equation,  and  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  X\  with  which  x 
would  be  measured  would  be 

X  r 

,,  i^^^^^       100      100       ^^^^^ 

X'  = =  — T  =  TK ,  ^  ^^^  =  '00062  per  cent. 

X  nd       10  X  16,000  ^ 

219.  At  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  (§  207^  pa^  189), 
we  saw  that  by  making  b  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  a,  and  con- 
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seqnently  d  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  a,  we  were  enabled  to 
measure  a;  to  an  accuracy  of  ^tk  or  i^th  of  a  unit,  although  d 
was  adjustable  to  units  only.  Every  unit  in  <2,  in  fact,  repre- 
sented -iV^^  ^^  jhi^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^*  -^^^  ^  measure  to  an 
accuracy  of  j^th  of  a  unit,  with  the  forms  of  bridge  shown  in 
Chapter  II.,  pages  12,  13,  and  14,  the  resistances  in  a  and  b 
have  to  be  10  and  1000  respectively,  we  have  no  other  choice. 
In  the  investigation  we  have  made,  we  have  seen  that  a 

should  be  not  less  than  —, — ,  but  in  the  bridge  as  usually 

g  +  x 

arranged,  if  we  wished  to  have  a  and  h  in  the  proportion  of 

1  to  100,  so  that  we  could  measure  to  the  accuracy  of  i^th  of 

a  unit,  we  might  find  that  we  should  have  to  very  considerably 

transgress  the  rule  of  not  making  a  smaller  than  — — ,  unless, 

g  -r  X 

indeed,  x  were  a  low  resistance;  for  inasmuch  as  we  could 

adjust  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  so  as    to  theoretically 

measure  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  to  an  accuracy  of  t^^^  ^^^ 

unit,  if  the  resistance  were  as  high,  or  nearly  as  nigh,  as  100,  it 

might  be  10  times,  or  nearly  10  times,  as  high  as  we  could 

ms^e  a.    Under  these  conditions,  then,  the  bridge  is  not  in 

a  favourable  condition  for  ensuring  an  accurate  test. 

We  say  it  is  not  in  a  favourable  condition  for  ensuring 
accuracy,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  we  cannot 
measure  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  accurately  to  an  accuracy  of 
•p^th  of  a  unit  with  such  an  arrangement.  A  galvanometer 
if  it  has  a  high  figure  of  merit  may,  although  the  conditiouB 
are  unfavounHble,  still  give  a  sufficient  deflection  to  enable  ns 
to  exactly  adjust. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  practical  value  of  the 
results  we  have  theoretically  arrived  at?  The  value  is  this: 
if  we  find  we  have  noi  got  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  obtain 
a  good  test,  then  we  can  see  what  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  and 
therefore  how  we  can  remedy  it.  The  results  further  show 
that  the  values  given  to  a  and  h  in  the  bridges  as  ordinarily 
arranged  are  such  that  only  certain  resistances  can  be  measured 
under  the  best  conditions  for  ensuring  accuracy. 

220.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  a  ^ood  test  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used,  since  the  value 
wnich  a  must  have  is  dependent  upon  both  g  and  x.  But  it 
must  not  therefore  be  imagined  that  we  can  make  these  condi- 
tions anything  we  please  by  employing  a  galvanometer  of  a  low 
resistance,  for  such  galvanometers  have  a  low  figure  of  merit, 
and  consequently  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  by  having  g 
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low,  18  more  ihsoi  counterbalanced  by  having  the  figure  of  merit 
low.  It  must  be  evident,  then,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  a  bridge  test  can  be  made  is  dependent,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  both  the  resistance  and  figure  of  merit 
of  the  galvanometer,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  certain  cases  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  resistance  be  very  low,  although 
the  figure  of  merit  has  consequently  to  be  low  also. 

Hkasurement  of  a  Besistance  when  exact  Equilibrium  cannot 
be  obtained. 

221.  It  very  often  happens,  especially  when  measuring  small 
resistances,  that  exact  equilibrium  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
bridge ;  thus  one  unit  too  much  in  d  may  eive  a  deflection  to 
one  side  of  zero,  and  one  unit  too  little,  a  deflection  to  the  other 
side  of  zero,  and  as  no  nearer  adjustment  can  be  made,  the  exact 
value  of  a;  is  not  directly  determinable.  If^  however,  the  values 
of  the  deflections  be  noted,  the  true  value  of  x  can  be  obtained 
very  closely. 

On  page  194  we  have  an  equation  [8]  which  gives  the  value 
of  the  current  (cg)  passing  through  the  galvanometer  when 
equilibrium  is  not  produced. 

Let,  then,  c'  be  the  current  which  produces,  say,  a  left-hand 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  let  this  current  be 
caused  by  d  being  too  small ;  also  let  c"  be  the  current  which 
produces  a  right-hand  deflection,  and  let  this  current  be  caused 
by  d  being  too  large.  Then  if  d'  and  d"  be  the  smaller  and 
larger  resistances  respectively,  we  have  two  equations,  viz., 

^      ad!  --hx         -  ,,       ad"  --hx 

C^  =  gj— .     Mid     -C"=  g^j— , 

where  B'  and  B"  are  quantities  corresponding  to  B^  in  equa- 
tion [8]. 

Now,  since  d!  and  d"  are  very  nearly  equal,  B'  and  B"  may 
be  taken  as  being  equal  without  sensibly  altering  the  relative 
values  of  c'  and  c^ ;  therefore  we  may  say 

c'        ocf  -  ba? 


c"      ad"  ^hx 

that  is,  \    ^    \    , 

e'ad"  -  cla  =  clic  -  t!'ad\  *'  ^    ' , 

or 


X  = 


a  (c'  d"  +  c"d')        ""''"' ''  G^^S^^  ^. . 


h(c'  +  c") 
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But  as  d"  wonM  be  osly  1  unit  larger  than  d*,  that  is,  as 

ir  =  d'+l, 
therefore 

Jbr  exampfe* 

a  and  h  being  10  and  1000  ohms  respectively,  when  <f  waaj 
adjusted  to  156  ohms  a  deflection  of  15  divisioDs  (c')  was 
obtained  to  one  side  of  zero,  and  when  cT  was  increased  to  157 
ohms,  a  deflection  of  20  dirisions  (c")  to  the  other  side  (^  serOy 
was  observed.    What  was  the  exact  value  of  oc  ? 


a;s 


10 

1000 


156  + 


15 


15  +  20. 


.)= 


1*5643  ohms. 


Slide  Besistance  Coils  Bbidqb. 

222.  Instead  of  fixing  a  and  6  and  varying  d,  we  may  mak^ 
a  a  fixed  resistance,  and  6  +  c2  a  slide  resistance,  and  vary  the 
ratio  of  6  to  d.  Either  a  slide  wire  or  a  set  of  slide  resistance 
coils,  snch  as  that  indicated  by  Fig.  9  (page  15),  may  be  nscsd. 
The  former  wonld  be  employed  if  6  +  d  is  required  to  be  a  U*w 
resistanoey  the  latter  if  a  high  resistance  is  necessary. 


A  set  of  coils  allows  of  btit  few  different  ratios  being  gii 
to  h  and  dy  unless  indeed  the  number  of  coils  is  very  large,  wl 
would  be  both  a  cumbersome  and  an  expensive  arrans 
The  late  Mr.  Varley,  by  means  of  a  movable  derived 
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reaching  across  two  of  the  ooils,  devised  a  means  of  snbdiTiding 
each  of  the  latter.  This  arrangement  is  i^own  by  means  of 
Figs.  66  and  67.  Beferrin^  to  Fig.  66,  let  ns  suppose  that 
e^nilibrinm  is  prodnoed  so  that  no  current  circnlates  through 
the  galvanometer.  This  being  the  case,  the  points  0  and  A 
may  be  joined  without  altering  the  current  strengths  in  the 
Tarious  circuits.  Let  us  suppose  this  junction  to  be  eflfected ; 
then,  by  applying  BarchoflTH  laws  (page  156),  we  have  the 
following  relations  existing  between  the  current  strengths  and 
the  resistances  in  the  system : — 

Co  ^"  C^  "■"  Ca  ^—  v. 

Cj  ttj  —  ^2  ^    —   C^  Pi  =  0. 

Cj  a?   —  Cj  d  —  C4  Pa  =  0. 
^aPi  +  <^aP2  ^  <^3'^   =  ^* 
By  substitution  we  get 


If  we  divide  one  equation  by  the  other,  then  we  have 

a  ^  h(pi  +p^  +  k)  +  kpi^  ^ 

«        ^(Pi +P2  +  'c)  +  'c/)a* 

Now  if  in  this  equation  we  make  k  s  p^  +  Pa>  we  get 

a  ^  26(pi+Pa)  +  (Pi+Pa)pi  ^  25 +  p,  ^      ^2 
X        2d(pi +Pa)  +  0>i+P2)P2        ^d  +  p^       d4.?l' 

This  equation  shows  that  if  the  slide  resistance  Pi  +  Pa  be 
made  equal  to  the  portion  k  of  the  slide  resistance  h+  K^d 
which  it  encloses,  then  the  values  of  the  resistances  between  the 
points  B  A  and  E  A  will  be  to  one  another,  as  the  resistance  h 
plus  half  the  resistance  p^,  is  to  the  resistance  d  plus  half  the 
nxeistance  p^ 

If,  tiierefore,  we  have  h  +  K  +  d  formed  of  101  coils  of,  say, 
1000  ohms  each,  and  pi  +  pa  of  100  coils  of  20  ohms  each,  that 
i«,  2000  ohms  (pi  +  pa)  in  all,  and  further,  if  the  slider  $2 
'Fig.  67)  bridges  across  two  of  the  1000-ohm  ooils  so  as  to 
^ndoae  a  resistance  of  2000  ohms  (k\  then  a  movement  of  slider 
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$1  from  one  contact  to  the  next  represents  an  alteration  oi 
10  ohms  in  the  ratio  of  B  A  to  £  A,  whilst  a  similar  movemeni 
of  the  slider  «2  represents  an  alteration  of  1000  ohms.  We  can 
thus,  by  means  of  the  201  coils,  101  of  1000  ohms  each  and  100 
of  20  ohms  each,  obtain  10,000  ratios  of  BA  and  EA,  each 
dififering  from  the  next  by  10  ohms. 

Fio.  67. 


We  could,  if  required,  have  a  second  slider  like  8^  to  move 
along  pi+pa  (Fig.  66),  and  connected  to  a  third  set  of  coils  along 
which  the  slider  8^  would  move  ;  by  this  means  the  differences  oi 
10  ohms  could  be  subdivided  into  differences  of  ^ih.  of  an  ohm. 
In  fact,  we  could  have  any  number  of  sets  of  coils  with  sliders^ 
each  carrying  out  the  subdivision  to  any  required  degree. 

When  we  come  to  make  very  small  subdivisions,  such,  foi 
instance,  as  subdividing  ^th  of  an  ohm  into  100  parts  of  n^tl 
of  an  ohm  each,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  employ  a  set  d 
small  resistances,  as  they  are  difficult  to  adjust  exactly ;  slide 
wires  (§  18,  page  16)  may  therefore  be  employed  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose. 

223.  Fig.  68  shows  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  Slid< 
Besistance  Coils  Bridge ;  the  coils  in  this  case  are  arranged  h 
a  circle  instead  of  in  a  straight  line  as  represented  by  the 
theoretical  diagram  Fig.  67.  The  left-hand  dial  contains  tin 
contacts  and  double  slider  for  the  1000-ohm  coils,  and  the  right 
hand  dial  the  contacts  and  single  slider  for  the  20-ohm  coils. 

Fig.  69  shows  a^  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  foregoing 
Slide  Besistance  Coils  Bridge ;  the  connections  in  this  diagran 
differ  from  those  shown  in  Fi^*  67  in  so  far  that  the  relative 
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positions  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  are  reversed,  but  this 
'  reversal  is  not  essential  to  the  principle,  as  either  arrangement 
can  be  employed. 

Fio.  68. 


Fio.  69. 


Slide  Wire  or  Metre  Bridge. 

224.  The  simple  slide  wire  bridge  is  a  very  nseful  arrange- 
ment, as  a  very  close  adjustment  can  be  made  by  means  of  it, 
and  great  accuracy  of  measurement  thereby  be  obtained.  It  is 
eSDeciallv  iiRAfnl  tnr  mpAfiTiriTicr  nnnall  reflistances  accuratelv. 
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form  in  which  this  description  of  bridge  is  very  generally 
itmcted  is  shown  by  Fig.  70. 
he  slide  wire,  which  is  1  metre  long  and  about  1  •  5  mm.  in 


QIH 


diameter,  is  stretched  npon  an  oblong  board 
(forming  the  base  of  the  instrument)  parallel 
to  a  metre  scale  divided  throughout  its 
whole  length  into  millimetres,  and  so  placed 
that  its  two  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
opposite  to  the  divisions  0  and  1000  re- 
spectively of  the  scale. 

The  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  a 
broad,  thick  copper  band,  which  passes 
round  each  end  of  the  graduated  scale,  and 
runs  parallel  to  it  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  wire. 

This  band  is  interrupted  by  four  gaps, 
at  m^,  a,  x,  and  m,.  On  each  side  of  these 
gaps,  and  also  at  B,  C,  and  E,  are  terminals. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  apparatus 
(Fig.  71),  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
attached  to  the  terminals  B  and  E,  and  the 
galvanometer  is  connected  between  0  and 
the  slider  A ;  by  pressing  down  a  knob 
this  latter  is  put  in  contact  with  the 
wire. 

The  conductor  whose  resistance  has  to 
be  measured,  and  a  standard  resistance, 
are  placed  in  the  gaps  at  x  and  a  respec- 
tively. 

The  two  gaps  at  m^  and  Wj  (Fig.  70)  can 
either  be  bridged  across  by  thick  copper 
straps,  or  resistances  of  known  values  can 
be  inserted  in  them ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  resistances  are  simply  ungraduated. 
proloneations  of  the  slide  wire. 
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225.  If  we  have  no  reBistanoe  in  these  gaps,  then  when  we 
have  eqnilibrinm, 

X        d  d 

«  =  ?  ""''  *  =  n' 

As-   is  merely  a  ratio,  we  do  not  require  to  know  the  absolute 

values  of  d  and  b,  but  only  their  relative  values,  that  is  to  say, 
we  only  require  to  know  the  lengths  of  the  portions  on  either 
side  of  the  slider  A,  and  not  the  resistances  of  those  portions. 
The  length  k  of  the  slide  wire  is  constant,  that  is, 

h-^d  =  1e,    or,    d  a  h  -^h^ 
therefore 

h^h  (h         \ 


a;  =  a 


bat  Ic  =  1000  millimetres^  and  h  is  usually  oalled  the  9c%le 
reading^  therefore  we  have 


1000 


^scale  reading 


-  l)  [A] 


For  example. 

The  standard  resistance  a  being  1  ohm,  equilibrium  was 
obtained  when  the  seale  reading  was  510  ;  what  was  the  value 
of  the  unknown  resistance  x  7 

a?  =  1  (-gYQ-  •"  M  ="  *^^^  ^^^^ 

226.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Martin  F«  Roberts  that 
equation  [A]  is  the  same  as 

and  that  consequently,  by  the  use  of  a  table  of  reciprocals,  cal- 
calations  can  be  considerably  simplified  in  working  out  the 
value  of  x. 

227.  Equation  [A]  is  only  true  if  the  resistances  between  the 
ends  of  the  slide  wire  and  the  terminals  B  and  E  are  zero.  But, 
although  it  may  not  appear  so,  it  is  by  no  means  easv  to  make 
these  resistances  inappreciable ;  even  the  careful  soldering  of 
the  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  copper  straps  introduces  a  resistance 
which  is  suf&cient  to  affect  very  accurate  tests.    Referring  to 
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Fi^.  70,  in  which  iti  and  n^  are  these  resist anoes,  we  know  thfl 
stnctlj  speaking 

m  ^  d  +  iij^ 

«  -  6  +  11/ 
or  that 


Vscale  reading  +  f^i        /' 


To  make  a  strictly  accurate  test,  then,  we  mnst  know  th^ 
Talues  of  ni  and  n,  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  length  of  the  slide 
wire.     These  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Having  bridged  across  the  gaps  at  m^  and  iti^  with  thick  copper 
straps,  taking  care  that  the  snr&ces  in  contact  are  scraped 
brignt,  insert  known  resistances  at  a  and  x,  a  being  rauier 
larger  than  x ;  th4n  having  obtained  equilibrium,  we  have 

a(d  +  n^)  =  x(h  +  nj); 

now  reverse  a  and  a;,  and  again  obtain  equilibrium.    Let  the 
new  scale  readings  be  6^  and  d^ ;  we  then  have 

By  multiplying  up  and  arranging  the  quantities,  we  have 

a9»2  =  xh  +  xn^  — ad 
and 

xn2  =  ahi  +  a  III  —  a;  (?i ; 
therefore 

a_   xh  +  xn^  ^  ad 
X      ahi  +  an^  ^  xdi' 
that  is 

a^ fij  —  a;^ 111  =  x^b  ^  axd  ^  a^bi  +  axd^^ 

therefore 

-  ^^(^i  ^  d)  +  x^h  ^  d^  bi 

In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find 

^axCb^bA  +  x^di'-a^d 
a^  —  x^ 
Oi*  since 

^  »  +  <i  =  6i  +  di=,l,()|(J,GooQle 

that  IS,  ^ 

d  =  1000  -  6,    and    dj^  =  1000  -  61 , 
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we  have 

__  ax(h  ^hi)  +  x^b  ^  d^  61  ^bx  ^biO 
a^  —  oj*  a  —  a; 

and 

_  (1000  -  60  a?  -  (1000  ^b)a 
^  a  —  oj 

For  example. 

In  order  to  determine  n^  and  tij,  resistances  were  inserted  at 
a  and  x  equal  to  3  and  2  ohms  respectivelj.  Balance  was 
obtained  when  the  scale  reading  b  was  603.  On  reversing  a 
and  Xj  balance  was  obtained  when  the  scale  reading  6^  was  399. 
What  were  the  values  of  tij  and  n^  ? 

(603  X2)-(399X  3)^3 
»i  3  «  2 

(1000  -  399)  2  -  (1000  -  603)  3       ,  - 
iij  =  ^^ 3^72 "^       °^* 

The  valne  of  x^  then,  would  be  given  by  the  equation 

^  ^  ^  /     1000  +  9  +  11    .  i\  =  a(  ^Q20 A 

V  scale  reading  +  9         /        Vscale  reading  +  9        / 

228.  Although  p^erfectly  satisfiskctory  results  may  be  obtained 
with  the  metre  bridge  when  the  latter  is  properly  made,  and 
when  the  measurements  are  carefully  carried  out,  yet  consider- 
able trouble  is  often  occasioned  to  inexperienced  persons  by 
results  being  obtained  which  are  obviously  erroneous.  One 
most  frequent  cause  of  error  is  that  occasioned  by  imperfect  con- 
tacts ;  great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the  important 
connections,  viz.  those  at  the  gaps,  should  be  well  made ;  this 
should  be  ensure<l  by  having  the  various  surfaces  in  contact 
made  dean  and  bright  by  scraping.  Good  contacts  are  best 
assured  by  having  mercury  cups  at  the  gaps  instead  of  screw 
terminals ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mercury  in  these  cups 
is  in  good  metallic  contact  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  it  should 
wet  the  metallic  surfaces.  The  mercury  should  also,  of  course, 
be  in  similar  good  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  wires  or  rods 
(the  latter  are  usually  attached  to  the  standard  resistances), 
which  may  be  dipped  into  the  cups. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  metallic  surfaces  is  best  effected  by 
Bcooring  the  latter  with  emery  paper,  and  then  moistening  them 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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229.  A  form  of  bridge  in  which  mercury  cnps  are  used  in  the 
place  of  terminals  for  the  more  important  connections,  is  shown 
by  Fig.  72.  This  apparatus  is  also  provided  with  a  commutator 
for  reversing  the  resistances  placed  at  a  and  x.  This  commuta- 
tor is  formed  of  four  mercury 
cups  (seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  figure)  forming  the 
comers  of  a  square.  These 
cups  can  be  connected  by 
means  of  the  connector 
shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure.  This  con- 
nector is  simply  a  short  bar 
of  ebonite  with  short  copper 
rods  at  its  extremities  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter ; 
the  ends  of  these  rods  are 
bent  down  so  that  they  can 
dip  into  the  cups  when  the 
arrangement  is  placed  over 
the  latter.  If  the  connector 
is  placed  over  the  cups  so 
that  the 'ebonite  bar  is  in 
the  position  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  1-2,  then  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  left- 
hand  cup  at  a  is  connected 
to  the  right-hand  cup  at  mp 
and  the  light-hand  cup  at 
X  to  the  left-hand  cup  at 
fiij ;  if,  however,  the  ebonite 
bar  is  in  the  position  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  l,-2„ 
then  the  left-hand  cup  at 
a  is  connected  to  the  left- 
hand  cup  at  ^2,  and  the 
right-hand  cup  at «  to  the 
right-hand  cup  at  m^. 

Even  if  good  contacts 
be  assured,  correct  results 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the 
standard  resistances  are  in- 
correct, or  if  the  slide  wire  is  not  uniform  in  its  resistance 
throughout  its  length.  A  metre  bridge  to  be  really  useful, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  made. 
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Fio.  73. 


230.  The  form  of  standard  resistance  generally  used  with 
the  metre  bridge  is  similar  to  that  shown  by  Fig.  73. 

The  ends  of  the  brass  rods  to  the  left  of 
the  figure  dip  into  the  mercury  cups ;  the 
resistance  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  box 
and  bedded  in  para£Eme  wax. 

The  particular  pattern  shown  is  an 
arrangement  devised  by  Professor  Chrystal 
to  show  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  brass  box  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  surrounding  air.  It  consists  of  a 
thermo-electric  couple  with  one  junction 
outside  and  one  junction  inside  tiie  box; 
by  connecting  this  couple  (whose  terminals 
are  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  box)  to  a  galvanometer  of  low 
resistance,  no  deflection  would  be  produced  if  the  two  junctions, 
that  is,  the  paraffine  inside  and  the  air  outside  the  box,  are  at 
the  same  temperature. 

231.  The  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made,  as  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  bridge,  depends  upon  the  values  of  the  various 
resistances,  and  amongst  these  upon  the  value  ^ven  to  h. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  vary  the  value  of  this  quantity,  the 
gaps  at  fill  and  m,  are  provided. 

As  the  resistances  placed  in  these  gaps  are  simplv  prolonga- 
tions of  the  slide  wire,  it  is  necessary  that  their  values  should 
be  known  in  terms  of  equivalent  lengths  of  the  slide  wire ;  that 
is,  we  must  know  how  many  millimetres  of  the  wire  they  are 
equal  to.     This  is  best  done  in  the  following  manner : — 

Close  the  gaps  at  m^  and  ra^  with  the  thick  copper  straps,  and 
place  resistances  of  known  values  at  a  and  x.  Adjust  the  slides 
so  that  equilibritmi  is  produced,  then 

^^     /1000  +  n,+n,_A 
\        6  +  111  / 


or 


«(6  +  M  +  a(1000  +  iia  -  6). 


Now  insert  one  of  the  resistances,  whose  equivalent  length  m^ 
in  millimetres  is  required,  at  the  left-hand  K^p,  and  again 
obtain  equilibrium ;  calling  the  new  scale  reading  hy  we  then 
have 

ic(6i  +  nj  4-  fill)  =  a  (1000  +  n^  —  6i). 
By  subtracting  the  one  equation  from  the  other  we  get^S^^ 
x(h  -^  6,^)  —  xm^  =  a(hx  —  6)» 
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that  ifly 

(b  -  61)  (a  +  a)  =  m^x, 
or 

ifii  =  (6-5i)— ^• 

For  example. 

It  being  required  to  know  how  many  millimetres  of  the  slide 
wire  a  resistance  m^  was  equal  to,  the  scale  reading  5,  with 
the  two  gaps  closed,  was  500  mm.,  and  the  scale  reading  6^ 
with  mi  inserted,  was  480  mm.,  the  resistances  at  a  and  x  being 
6  and  4  ohms  respectively.    What  was  the  value  of  m^  ? 

mi  =  (600  -  480)  ^^ti  =  50  mm. 

If  we  have  a  and  x  equal,  we  get  the  simplification 
mj  =  (6  -  hi)  2. 

There  are  other  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  m^,  but  the 
one  given,  besides  being  extremely  simple,  is  very  accurate,  as 
it  is  independent  of  the  quantities  Ui  and  n^. 

The  millimetre  values  of  the  resistances  to  be  placed  at  mi 
and  m,  being  thus  determined,  the  value  of  a;  is  given  by  the 
equation 

=  a  /"IQQO  +  n^  +  iia  +  m^  -h  ma  _  A 
\  scale  reading  +  ni  +  m^         / 

232.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Best  arrangement  of  resiatancesj 
&o.,  for  making  a  test  with  the  metre  bridge,  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Now  a  mistake  of  a  millimetre  in  the  position  of  the  slider 
will  make  a  much  greater  error  in  the  result  of  x  worked  out 
from  the  formula,  when  the  slider  is  near  the  ends  of  the  wire 
than  when  it  is  near  the  middle.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose 
x  was  1  ohm  and  a  was  also  1  ohm,  then  we  should  have  the 
slider  standing  exactly  at  500  if  it  were  properly  adjusted. 
Suppose,  however,  it  was  1  millimetre  out,  then  the  apparent 
value  of  X  would  be 


X  = 


,  /lOOO        \ 


,  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

that  IS,  we  make  a;,  1  —  •996,  or  -004  ohms,  too  snfiU. 

Next  suppose  a  =  9  ohms,  then  for  equilibrium  the  scale  read- 
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ing  would  be  900,  and  if  we  make  a  mistake  of  1  millimetre  we 
should  have 


X 


-(r-)=-^ 


that  is,  we  make  a?,  1  —  '990,  or  '010  ohms,  too  small. 

Lastly  let  us  suppose  a  =  4  ohm,  then  the  scale  reading  for 
exact  equilibrium  would  be  100,  and  supposing  there  to  ^  an 
error  of  1  millimetre,  we  have 


1/1000       A 


989; 


that  is,  we  make  a?,  1  —  '989,  or  -Oil  ohms,  too  smalL 
To  summarise  the  results,  then,  we  see  that  with 

a  larger  than  a,  error  was  "010,  or  1  per  cent. 
„  equal  to        „      „       „     -004,  or  f      „ 
„  smaller  than,,      „       „     'Oil,  or  1       „ 

The  error,  in  fact,  was  smallest  when  the  slider  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  wire.  We  must,  however,  determine  whether  the 
middle  is  really  the  point  at  which  the  error  is  least. 

Calling  k*  the  resistance  of  the  slide  wire  and  its  prolonga- 
tions  nt^,  mj,  and  h'  the  scale  reading  plus  the  prolongation  m^, 
let  there  be  an  error  A  in  a;  caused  by  an  error  —  8  in  6',  then 


Bat 

or,    a  = 


therefore 


6--1 


[6'-8      ^  I  4-8 

or  since  S  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say, 

V  8 
^  =  *6' (*-&')■  [A] 

Now  we  have  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible ;  this  we  shall  do, 
once  m  and  V  are  constant  quantities,  by  making  V  (V  — &')  as 
larae  as  TKMsible. 
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But 

and  to  make  this  expression  as  largo  as  possible,  we  must  ma^e 
^-  —  b'  as  small  as  possible ;  that  is,  since  V  must  be  positive, 
we  must  make  it  equal  to  0,  or 

^-y  =  0;thatis,6'  =  |; 

which  proves  the  truth  of  the  supposition. 

To  Obtain  the  slider  as  near  to  the  middle  of  the  wire  as 
possible  when  equilibrium  is  produced,  we  must  make  a  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  x. 

If  in  equation  [  Aj  we  put 

X  =  Aofa;,    and,    6' =  |, 

we  get 

,      400  8 

so  that  if  when  the  slider  is  near  to  the  centre  of  jfe'  we  can 
adjust  the  slider  to  an  accuracy  of  1  division  (8),  then  if  i'  con- 
sisted of  1000  parts  (as  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
prolongations  fiii,  m^),  we  could  measure  the  value  of  a;  to  an 
aocuracy  of 

400  X  1 

-^^^j3^  =  .4percent. 

233.  In  order  to  make  a  measurement  in  this  manner,  as  w^ 
have  seen,  it  is  necessary  for  a  to  be  approximately  equal  to  «. 
Now  in  many  cases  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  it 
was  required  to  measure  the  conductivity  of  a  sample  of  wire, 
then  in  this  case  we  should  take  a  sufficient  length  of  the  wire 
to  give  a  resistance  approximately  equal  to  a,  and  then  having 
measured  the  exact  length  taken,  we  should  ascertain  its  emad 
resistance  by  adjusting  the  slider  until  equilibritmi  was  ob- 
tained. 

234.  If  we  wish  the  measurement  to  be  made  to  a  higher 
percentage  of  accuracy  than  can  be  made  with  the  slide  wire  h 
alone,  then  we  must  add  equal  resistances,  m^  and  mi,  at  eaoh 
end  of  the  wire  so  as  to  increase  the  value  of  k,. 
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Since 

,,      400  8 

therefore 

so  that  if  we  wish  to  meaenre  a;  to  an  accuracy,  say,  of  *  1  per 
cent,  then  we  must  make  k'  equal  to 

400  X  1       ,^^^ 

~—  =  4000; 

•1 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  add  resistances  m^  and  m2  at  each  end  of 
k,  each  ec^uivalent  to  1500  millimetres  of  the  wire  k.  It  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  k^  unless  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer:  employed  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a 
movement  of  the  slider  to  a  distance  of  1  division  from  its 
correct  position,  to  produoe  a  peroeptible  movement  of  the 
needle. 

K  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  not  one  which  admits  of 
adjustment,  then  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  measurement 
we  must  add  a  resistance  on  to  one  or  other  of  the  ends  of  A:, 
according  as  a;  is  larger  or  smaller  than  a ;  or  we  may  add 
resistances  to  both  ends,  their  values  being  unequal. 

If  in  equation  [A]  (page  221)  we  put 

a:  =  a(^-l).    or.    i' =  6'^.  [1] 

then  we  get 


or  if  we  put 
we  have 


1        ^'    f 


„      100(a  +  .)8  „      ^«<+08 

From  this  equation  wb  can  see  that  no  matter  what  are  the 
relative  values  of  a  and  x  still  V  can  always  have  a  value  which 
will  enable  x  to  be  obtained  to  any  peroentage  of  accuracy  X' ; 
that  is,  of  course,  provided  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvano* 
meter  be  suffioieiitlv  hiah  for  the  purpose. 
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JPor  example. 

It  is  required  to  measure  the  exaot  value  of  a  resistance  x, 
whose  approximate  value  is  five  times  that  of  the  resistance  a  ; 
what  must  be  the  value  of  b'  in  order  that  the  measurement 
may  be  made  to  an  aocura<^  of  •  5  per  cent.  ?  The  adjustment 
of  ihe  slider  can  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of  1  division. 

iooQ  +  i)i 

V  = ^^  =  240. 

From  equation  [1]  (page  223)  we  get 

ife'  =  24o(l+j)  =  1440, 

consequently  since  k  oonsiBts  of  1000  divisions  we  must  add  a 
prolongation  m,  equal  to  not  less  than  440  divisions,  on  to  k. 

We  may  of  course  make  the  prolongation  larger  than  440 ; 
in  fact,  in  practice  we  should  have  to  do  so  umess  we  had  a 
resistance  available  of  the  exact  required  value ;  but  it  must 
not  be  too  large,  otherwise  the  position  of  beiauce  for  the 
slider  would  be  at  some  point  on  m«  instead  of  on  the  wire  k. 

In  £Gtct,  m,  must  not  be  greater  than  — • 

If  it  should  happen  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  per- 
centage of  accuracy  it  is  necessary  that  V  should  exceed  ib,  then 
in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  prolongation  m^  in 
addition  to  the  prolongation  m,  >  ^^  latter  quantity  in  this  case 

X 

must  not  exceed  (k  +  i»i)  -. 

In  the  last  example  we  have  supposed  a;  to  be  leas  than  a.  If, 
however,  x  is  greater  than  a,  then  h'  will  probably  have  to  be 
greater  than  2;,  in  which  case  of  course  we  should  have  to  add 
tiie  prolongation  fiii  in  the  place  of  the  prolongation  114,  the 

value  of  m,  beiug  such  that  it  does  not  exceed  k  -,  unless  we  also 
^  »  X 

add  a  prolongation  m^  in  addition  to  m^,  in  which  case  m^  must 

not  exceed  (jfe  +  m^)  — 

We  have  seen  that  by  means  of  m^  and  mj— the  values  of  which 
can  be  determined  in  the  manner  shown  in  §  231  (page  219)— we 
can  theoretically  arrange  that  the  value  of  x  can  be  assured  to 
any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  no  matter  what  the  relative 
values  of  x  and  a  may  be.    This,  however,  can  only  be  the  oase 
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provided  the  fignre  of  merit  of  the  galyanometer  is  snoh  as  to 
enable  the  slider  to  be  adjusted  to  an  aoenracy  of  1  diyision. 
The  fij^nre  of  merit  of  the  ^Ivanometer,  therefore,  as  in  other 
teets,  is  the  limit  to  the  "Possible  degree  of  aoonracy  attain- 
able." This  limit  can  be  determined  from  equation  [2]  (page  195) 
in  the  following  manner : —  ^ 

Let  A  be  the  error  in  a;,  caused  by  V  being  ;th  of  a  unit  out  of 
adjustment,  then  we  have 

d  +  l  ef  +  l  aer  +  --y»  +  ? 

and  since  ad!  =  Vx,  and  ;  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  get 

hx 
We  have  then  from  equation  [2]  (page  196)  by  putting  cT  =  — , 

j,i  a  +  x 


{l(P'  +  g)  +  x  +  g]{r  +  a  +  x  +  ''-^\ 

In  order,  therefore,  that  V  may  be  able  to  have  the  value 
necessary  to  ensure  x  being  measured  to  the  required  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  value  of  c^  must  not  be  less  than  that  given  by  the 
above  equation. 

As  the  values  of  g,  c2,  x,  and  r  are  mostly  easily  obtained  in 
ohms,  the  value  of  V  corresponding  to  the  number  of  divisions  of 
which  it  would  consist  must  be  in  ohms  also ;  ;,  likewise,  will 
have  to  be  the  resistance,  in  the  fraction  of  an  ohm,  correspond- 
iog  to  1  division  (or  fraction  of  a  division,  if  the  slider  can  be 
adjusted  to  a  closer  accuracy  than  1  division)  of  the  wire  h. 

For  example. 

In  the  last  example  it  was  required  to  be  known  whether  a 
galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  1  ohm  (g\  and  the  reciprocal 
of  whose  figure  of  merit  was  -0002  (cg)  would  be  suitable  for  tiie 
purpose  of  making  the  measurement  in  question.  The  resistance 
of  the  slide  wire,  which  was  divided  into  1000  divisions  (i),  was 

5  ohms;    the  resistance  a  was  1  ohm,  and  the  resistance  a;, 

6  ohms  approximately.    The  actual  value  of  the  prolongation 
added  to  %  was  such  as  to  make  k'  equal  to  1560.  The  resistance 
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of  the  battery  was  5  ohms  (r),  and  its  eleotromotiye  foroe  2  Tolts 

(E)  approximately. 

•5 
Since  k  =  1000,  therefore  I  =  — r—  =  -0005. 

Also  (from  eqoation  [1],  page  223)  we  have 

,,        ah'        IX  1560      _^  ,.  .  .  -5  X  260        ,^   , 

0  =  — r—  =  —J— TT-  =  260  divisions  =      ^^^.      =  -13  ohms; 
a  +  x         1  +  5  1000 

therefore 

2x  -0005x^4^ 
•13 


{^(.13  +  l)  +  6  +  l[{5  +  l+5  +  ^} 
'^'  =  .0008, 


(11-65)  (49-46) 


whioh  is  greater  than  -  0002,  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit 
of  the  galvanometer  in  question,  consequently  the  latter  instru- 
ment is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 

235.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  employed  in  making 
a  bridge  test  is  an  important  point,  especially  as  regards  the 
measurement  of  small  resistances^, 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  bridge  test,  we  can  adjust  within 
1  unit,  and  in  the  case  of  the  slide  wire  bridge,  we  can  adjust 
within  1  millimetre  of  the  wire ;  if  then  the  galvanometers  em- 
ployed in  these  cases  are  such  that  when  we  are  1  unit  or 
1  millimetre  from  exact  equilibrium  we  obtain  perceptible 
deflections  of  the  needles,  then  we  have  what  we  require,  what- 
ever the  resistances  of  the  galvanometers  may  be. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  bridge,  where  the  adjustable  resist- 
ances are  not  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  a  greater  accuracy 
than  1  unit,  a  Thomson's  galvanometer,  such  as  that  described 
in  Chapter  III.  (page  46),  and  which  has  a  resistance  of  about 
5000  ohms,  gives,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  large  deflection 
when  the  adjustment  is  only  1  unit  from  equilibrium.  In  the 
case  of  the  slide  wire  bridge,  however,  where  to  be  1  millimetre 
from  exact  equilibrium  means  to  be  only  i—^^ih  of  an  ohm,  or 
even  less,  out,  a  galvanometer  of  such  a  high  resistance  as 
6000  ohms  would  not  be  found  to  give  a  perceptible  deflection. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  such  a  galvanometer  is  practically 
short  circuited  by  the  very  low  resistance  it  has  between  its 
terminals. 
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The  question  of  galvanometer  resistanoe  is  considered  at 
length  in  Chapter  XXV.,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  it  is  best 
that  the  instrument  should  have  a  resistance  not  more  than 

ahout  10  times,  or  less  than  about  iVth,  — ^— ; \    Of  course 

in  practice  we  cannot  adjust  the  resistance  to  meet  every  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  limits  given  are  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
an  instrument  to  be  made  which  woidd  prove  satisfactory  for 
most  purposes  for  which  the  metre  bridge  is  adapted ;  moreover, 
if  a  particular  galvanometer  does  not  prove  to  be  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose,  we  can  ascertain,  by  the  help  of  the  above 
rule,  whether  the  cause  is  due  to  its  resistance  being  too  high 
or  too  low. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
resistance  of  liie  galvanometer  we  mean  the  resistance  of  the 
instrument  itself^  and  not  the  resistance  in  its  circuit ;  thus,  if 
according  to  calculation  it  were  proved  that  the  galvanometer 
resistance  should  be  1  ohm,  then  it  would  not  be  carrying  out 
the  rule  if  we  took  an  instrument  having  a  resistance  of,  say  \ 
of  an  ohm,  and  added  a  resistance  of  ^  of  an  ohm  in  its  circuit, 
for  tlu8  f  of  an  ohm  would  be  an  addition  to  the  external  circuit, 
and  not  an  addition  to  the  galvanometer  itself. 

Under  no  conditions  should  the  battery  be  joined  between  A 
and  C,  and  the  galvanometer  between  B  and  E,  for  in  such  a 
case  the  battery  current  in  passing  from  the  slider  to  the  wire 
would  be  liable  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 


Conditions  necessary  for  making  the  Test  to  any  required  Degree  of 

Accuracy. 

236.  The  number  of  divisions  of  which  V  must  consist  in 
order  that  x  may  be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  V  per  cent,  must 
be  not  less  than 


100 


G+-)^ 


S  being  the  number  of  divisions,  or  the  fraction  of  a  division,  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  slider. 
If  prolongations  are  necessary,  then  m^  must^ot  exceed 

Ik  +  Ilia j -,  and  m^  must  not  exceed  [k  +  m^j -  . 
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The  reoipiooal  of  the  fignre  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer 
must  be  not  lera  than 

a  +  x 


E8. 


6' 


where  E  is  in  volts  and  aU  the  other  qnantitieB  (induding  V  and 
dT)  are  in  ohms. 

Po$$ihle  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -rr  (l  +  ^  )  8« 


Measurements  bt  Carey  Foster's  Method. 

237.  This  method,  devised  by  Prof.  Carey  Foster,*  consists  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  in  terms  of  an 
equivalent  length  of  the  slide  wire;  this  is  effected  in  the 
folic    ■ 


lowing  way : — 
Fio.  74. 


/ 


Fio.  75. 


The  resistance,  x,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined,  is  placed 
in  the  left-hand  gap  (Fig.  74),  and  resistances  r^,  r,,  the  ratio  of 
whose  values  does  not  dSer  from  unity  more  than  does  that  of 
the  resistance  to  be  measured  and  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
slide  wire,  are  placed  in  the  two  centre  gaps ;  the  right-hand 
gap  is  closed  by  a  conductor  without  sensible  resistance. 

The  slider  is  now  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  obtained,  and 
the  reading  h  is  noted,  x  is  then  transferred  to  the  right-hand 
gap,  and  the  left-hand  gap  is  closed  by  a  conductor  withont 
sensible  resistance  (Fig.  75) ;  the  slider  is  again  adjusted  and 
the  reading  6i  noted. 

Calling  til  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  copper  strap 
between  B  and  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slide  wire,  and  14  the 

•  *  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,*  yd.  L  page  196. 
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Tesistanoe  of  the  portion  of  the  strap  between  E  and  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slide  wire ;  also  calling  r^  the  total  resistanoe 
between  the  points  B  and  C,  and  r^  the  total  resistance  between 
the  points  C  and  E;  finidly,  calling  h  and  \  the  respective 
resiBUakees  of  the  portions  of  the  slide  wire,  in  the  two  tests,  and 
calHug  I  the  total  resistance  of  the  slide  wire,  y^e  have 


and  also 

therefore 

therefore 


ri  _x  +  n^  +  h 

*li  ^1  +  ^1 

Tj      Z  —  6i  +  nj  +  <c ' 

x  +  ni+h^^         n^  +  hi 
l^h  +  r^      l^h^+n^  +  x' 


Z  —  6  +  14  ""Z  —  6i+n2  +  » 

therefore 

ap  +  nj  +  ^  +  Z  —  6  +  n2_ni  +  5i  +  Z  —  6i  +  «2  +  «. 
Z  -  6  +  «a  ""  Z  -  6i  +  tia  +  »  ' 

therefore 

Z  —  5  +  n2  =  Z  —  ^i  +  tij  +  a;, 
or 

a;  =  6j  —  6. 

In  order  to  make  this  formula  nseful  we  mnst  know  the 
resistance  per  millimetre  of  the  slide  wire,  since  h^  and  b  on  the 
scale  represent  not  resistances  bnt  lengths.  The  simplest 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  test  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
giving  the  resistanoe  x  a  known  value,  *1  ohm  for  example ;  in 
me  latter  case,  since 

•1  =  6i-6 

the  difference  between  the  two  scale  readings  multiplied  by  10 
gives  the  number,  v,  of  millimetres  corresponding  to  1  ohm 
resistance,  and  therefore  when  we  make  a  test  to  determine  an 
unknown  resistance,  x,  we  get 

X  =  • 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 

The  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  upon  the  conducffor  with 
which  the  unknown  resistanoe,  a;,  is  interchanged  having  prac- 
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tioally  no  reeistanoe ;  it  shonld,  therefore,  be  made  of  as  massive 
and  snort  a  piece  of  oopper  as  possible,  and  the  connections  should 
be  made  by  means  of  mercury  cops.* 

The  great  merit  of  Professor  Foster's  method  lies  in  the  &ct, 
that  the  measnrements  are  independent  of  tbe  resistances  of  the 
yarious  parts  of  the  copper  band. 

238.  Frofessor  Foster  points  out  that  inasmuch  as  by  his 
method  the  yalne  of  a  resistance,  x,  can  be  determined  in  terms 
of  a  certain  length  of  the  slide  wire,  therefore  if  a;  be  made  a 
known  resistance  and  the  slide  wire  itself  be  formed  of  a  portion 
of  wire  whose  resistance  per  unit  length  is  required,  this  latter 
resistance  can  easily  be  determined.  Such  a  method  would  give 
very  accurate  results,  and  is  as  good  as  *' Thomson's  Bridge" 
method,  which  was  devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  as  follows : — 


Thomson's  Bridqe. 

239.  The  arrangement  of  this  bridge  is  shown  by  Fig.  76; 
its  object  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  resistance  of  a 

Fig.  76. 


T^Hf- 


portion  of  a  conductor  of  low  resistance,  lying  between  two 
points,  errors  due  to  imperfect  connections  being  avoided.  In 
the  Fig.,  B  F  is  the  conductor,  the  resistance  b  of  Uie  corre- 
sponding length,  1-2,  of  which  requires  to  be  determined.  F  £ 
is  a  standard  sHde  wire  whose  resistance  per  unit  length  is 


*  As  a  rale  the  cnps  at  each  side  of  a  j 
close  enough  together,  the  oonseqnenoe 


if  are  too  small  and  are  not  pot 
„       ^         .  >mg  that  a  oondnctor  used  for 

bridging  over  a  gap  is  comparatiTely  lone;  and  has  a  sensible  reeistanoe.  The 
cups  ought  to  be  01  large  dimensions  and  so  close  together  as  almost  to  toaoli, 
the  bridge  piece  oonld  then  be  made  so  massive  and  short  as  to  be  practically 
of  a  negligible  resistance.  The  ends  of  this  piece  should  be  quite  flat,  80  ss 
to  lie  closely  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  cups. 
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accurately  known.  Now  when  we  have  equilibrium  we  see 
from  equation  [A]  (page  211)  that  we  have 

«  ^  6(p^  +  p,  +  K)-fKp,^ 
«      ^(Pi  +  P2  +  K)  +  Kp/ 

by  multiplying  up  and  arranging  we  get 

Pi  +  P2  +  ^ 

Now  if  we  have 

ax., 
—  =  — ,    that  IS,    a;  p^  =  a  P2 
Pi      Pa 
we  get 

a  <i  —  6  a;  =  0, 

or 

from  which  we  see  that  the  value  of  b  is  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  any  of  the  connections,  provided  the  contacts  at 
the  points  1,  2, 3,  and  4  are  small  compared  with  the  resistances 
^\Pi*  P2>  <^^  ^>  which,  by  making  these  resistances  high  enough, 
will  practically  be  the  case.  The  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4  should 
be  knife  edges,  so  that  the  exact  distance  \>etween  1  and  2,  and 
between  3  and  4  can  be  properly  determined. 

Measubembnt  of  the  CoNDucnviTT  Besistangb  of  a  Telegraph 

Line. 

Direct  Method. 

240.  When,  by  means  of  the  bridge,  R^.  63  (p.  191),  we  are 
measuring  the  oonduetivity  resistance  of  a  wire  whose  further  end 
is  not  at  hand,  we  should  join  one  end  to  terminal  C,  put  the 
further  end  to  earth,  put  terminal  E  to  earth,  and  then  measure 
in  the  usual  way. 

Loop  Method. 

241.  It  is  always  as  well,  however,  when  possible,  to  measure 
without  using  an  earth,  by  looping  two  wires  together  at  their 
farther  ends,  the  nearer  ends  being  joined  to  terminals  E  and  C 
respectively ;  this  gives  the  joint  conductivity  resistance  of  the 
two.  Errors  consequent  from  earth  currents,  or  a  defective  earth, 
Ac.,  are  thereby  avoided.    We  cannot,  however,  by  this  means. 
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obtain  the  oonductiYity  resistance  of  each  wire  separately.  If, 
however,  we  have  three  wires  at  hand,  we  can  by  three  measure- 
ments obtain  the  conductivity  resistance  of  each  wire,  without 
nsing  an  earth.    This  is  e£fected  as  follows : — 

Let  the  three  wires  be  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  and  3. 
First  loop  wires  1  and  2,  at  their  further  ends,  and  let  their 
resistance  be  B^.  Next  loop  wires  1  and  3,  and  let  their 
resistance  be  B,.  Lastly,  loop  2  and  8,  and  let  their  resistance 
be  B3.  Supposing  the  respective  resistances  of  1,  2,  and  3  to  be 
ri,  ra,  and  fj,  we  get 

r^  +  r^^  Bi 

fj  +  r3  =  Ba 

^2  +  *'3  =  ^3« 

Now,  since  each  of  the  wires  is  looped  first  with  one  and 
then  with  the  other  of  the  other  two,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  measurements  will  be  the  sum  of  the  individual 
resistances  of  the  three  wires  taken  twice  over,  and  conse- 

quently  — ^ must  be  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of 

the  three  wires.  If,  then,  we  subtract  B^  from  this  result, 
the  remainder  must  be  the  resistance  of  r^.  Similarly,  if  we 
subtract  Bj  from  the  same,  the  remainder  will  give  us  r, ;  and 
lastly,  by  subtracting  B3,  we  get  the  value  of  r^. 

For  egpomple. 

The  conductivity  resistance  of  each  of  three  wires,  No&  1, 2, 
and  8  was  required.  Nos.  1  and  2  being  looped,  the  resistance 
(Bi)  was  found  to  be  300  ohms.  Nos.  1  and  3  looped  gave  a 
resistance  (B-)  of  400  ohms.  Lastly,  Nos.  2  and  3  looped  gave 
a  resistance  {K3)  of  600  ohms.    Then : — 

added  resistance  of  the  three  wires  will  be 

300  +  400  +  500       ^^^   , 
— - — ■ =  600  ohms; 

therefore, 

Besistance  (r^)  of  Na  1  wire  =  600  -  500  =  100  ohma 
W      „      2     „     =  600  -  400  =  200    „ 
(fa)      „      3     „     =  600  -  300  =  300     „ 

By  this  device,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  eliminate  all  sources  of 
error  without  making  a  greater  number  of  measurements  than 
would  be  required  if  we  measured  each  wire  separately,  by 
using  an  earth. 
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Measubement  of, the  Eesistakce  of  an  Eabth. 

242.  By  means  of  a  method  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  we 
can,  if  we  haye  two  wires  at  our  disposal,  measure  the  resist- 
ance of  the  earihs  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  The  following  is  the 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done : — 

Let  the  two  wires  be  numbered  respectively  1  and  2.  First 
loop  the  two  wires  at  their  farther  ends,  and  let  the  measured 
resistance  of  the  loop  be  B^.  Next  have  No.  1  wire  put  to  the 
earth  at  its  further  end,  and  measure  the  resistance,  which  will 
be  that  of  the  wire  and  earths  combined ;  let  this  total  resistance 
be  B4.  Lastly,  have  wire  No.  2  put  to  tiie  earth  at  the  distant 
station,  and  measure  the  total  resistance,  which  we  will  call  B5; 
then  by  adding  B^,  B4  and  B5  together,  and  dividing  the  result 
by  2,  we  get  tiie  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  wires  and 
the  earth ;  by  subtracting  from  this  result  the  resistances  of  the 
two  looped  wires  the  remainder  will  be  the  resistance  of  the 
earths. 

243.  By  means  of  a  test  made  in  this  manner  we  can  deter- 
loine  not  only  the  resistance  of  an  earth,  but  also  the  in- 
dividual resistance  of  two  wires ;  for  if  we  subtract  B4  from 
Bi  4-  B    I  T> 

^ 5,  the  result  will  be  the  resistance  of  wire  No.  2, 

and  if  we  subtract  B5  instead  of  B4,  then  the  result  will  be 
the  resistance  of  wire  No.  1.  Such  a  test,  however,  although 
it  eliminates  errors  due  to  defective  earths,  does  not  eliminate 
errors  due  to  earth  currents.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  test  which 
is  applicable  when  only  two  wires  can  be  had,  it  is  useful,  since 
the  earth  current  errors  can  be  eliminated  by  a  method  which 
we  shall  investigate. 

UJUSUBEMENT  OF  THE  INSULATION  BbSISTANCB  OF  A  TeLEQBAPH 

Line. 

244.  In  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  wire,  the  con- 
nections would  be  the  same  as  for  conductivity  resistance,  except 
that  the  further  end  of  the  wire,  instead  of  being  put  to  eartn, 
would  be  insulated. 

245.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  require  to  find  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  two  sections  of  one  wire,  but  we  can  only  test 
from  one  end. 

Now,  if  we  join  several  wires  together,  one  in  frt>nt  of  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  inaulcUion  resistance  of  the 
combination  will  diminish  according  to  the  number  of  4lli#  wires 
and  according  to  the  insulation  resistance  of  each  of  them. 
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The  law  for  the  total  resistance,  in  fact,  will  be  the  same  as 
that  for  the  joint  conductor  redstance  of  a  number  of  wires 
joined  tip  in  multiple  arc  (page  70\  That  is  to  say,  the  UOal 
imulation  redsiance  of  any  nurrSer  of  wires  joined  together  mU  he 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  their  respective 
insulation  resistances.  As  a  matter  of  feict,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  wires  be  joined  together  one  in  front  of  the  other 
or  all  be  bimched  together;  5ie  law  of  the  joint  insulation 
resistance  is  the  same  in  both  oases.* 

ABO 


Suppose,  then,  A  C  to  be  the  wire  which  is  required  to  be 
tested  for  insulation  resistance  from  A  in  two  sections,  A  B  and 
B  C.  Let  a  be  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  A  B,  and 
h  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  B  C ;  and  suppose  x  to 
be  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  whole  wire  from  A  to  C,  then 
we  have 

ah 

from  which 

,         ax 

0  = • 

a  —  a; 

All  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  supposing  we  are  testing  from  A, 
is  first  to  get  the  end  G  insulated  and  to  measure  the  insulation 
resistance ;  this  nves  us  x.  Next  get  the  wire  separated  at  B, 
and  the  end  of  ttie  section  A  B  insulated.  Again  measure  the 
insulation  resistance;  this  gives  us  a.  Then  from  the  two 
results  h  can  be  calctdated. 

For  example. 

The  insulation  resistance  (x)  of  the  whole  wire,  from  A  to  C, 
was  found  to  be  6000  ohms,  and  that  from  A  to  B  (o),  24,000 
ohms.    What  was  the  insulation  resistance  (h)  of  the  section  B  ? 

24,000X6000 

24,000  -  6000 

246.  To  obtain  the  conductivity  resistance  of  one  section  of  a 
wire  when  the  resistance  of  the  other  section,  and  also  of  the 
whole  wire,  is  known,  we  have  only  to  subtract  the  resistanoe 
of  the  one  section  from  the  resistance  of  the  whole  section.  The 
truth  of  this  is  obvious.  ^         , 
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*  Th&i  Is  not  the  case  if  the  insalation  resistances  are  ^ry  low,  as  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  then  comes  into  question  and  modifiee  the  result. 
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Mbasubbment  of  the  Ck)Ni)ucTiyiTT  Besistance  of  Wires 

TRAVERSED  BY  EaRTH  CURRENTS. 

247.  When  the  conductivity  resistance  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
18  measored  by  having  the  further  end  of  the  b'ne  put  to  earth, 
the  preeenoe  of  earth  currents,  that  is  to  say,  the  currents  set 
up  by  electrical  disturbances  over  the  surface  of 'tiie  earth,  and 
also   currents   due  to  the  polarisation   of  the  earth   plates, 

renders  the  formula  x  =  dj-^  when  equilibrium  is  produced, 

incorrect.    To  obtain  the  true  value  of  the  resistance  of  the 
wire,  therefore,  a  different  formula  is  necessary. 

Equilihrium  Method. 

248.  In  Fig.  77  let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  testing 
battery,  E^  the  electromotive  force  of  the  earth  current,  whose 
valne  vrill  be  -|-  or  —  according  to  its  direction,  and  let  a,  b,  d,  a;, 
and  r  be  the  resistances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  bridge ;  then 


<^i>  ^  ^«  ^4>  '^^  ^  being  the  current  strengths  in  the  different 
branches,  we  have  by  Eirchoff's  laws  (pa^e  166),  when  equi- 
Hbrium  is  produced,  the  following  equations  connecting  the 
resistances,  current  strengths,  and  electromotive  forces : — 


Ci  -  C4  =  0 

Cj,  -  C3  =  0 

Cj  -  C3  -  C4  =  0 

e^a  —  C2h  =  0 

C4  a  —  C3  d  =  it  El 

c^r  +  c^d  +  C26  =  E. 
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By  eUmination  we  obtam  two  valnes  of  e^y  one  in  tennB  of  the 
battery  E^,  and  the  other  in  terms  of  E,  thus 

and 

E 

b 

249.  If  we  eqnate  the  two  valnee  of  e^  we  can  get  the 
relation  between  the  two  electromotive  forces  E  and  E^,  and 
thns  obtain  a  method  of  determining  the  relative  eleotromotlTe 
forces  of  the  batteries,  for  we  have 

±  El        hx^ad 


ad 


E  a(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  ry 

250.  From  the  latter  equation  we  find 

^  El  ra(d  +  r)  +  h{a  +  r)'l 

-    E  L  h  S 

To  make  Hob  equation  nsefiil  it  is  neceasaiy  that  E,  and  £ 
lie  known.  If,  however,  we  roTerse  the  testing  batteoT'  and 
again  obtain  equilibrium  by  leadjnating  d  to  d^,  we  get  a  second 
equation,  -viz., 

±  E,  _  6«  — aij 

"irE"  "  a(di  +  r)  +  6(a  +  r)' 
we  therefore  have 

bx  —  ad  bx  —  adi 

a{d  +  r)  +  b{a  +  r)  '^  a{d^  +  r)  +  b(a+r)  '    ' 

By  multiplying  up  we  get 

bx[a(d,+  r)  +  b(a  +  r)-]-ad  [,a(d^+  r)+b(a  +  r)] 
+  6«[o(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)]  -  ad^la^d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)] 
=  0; 
that  is 

a      d[a(d,  +  r)  +  fc(a  +  r)]  +  di[a(d  +  r)6(a+r)] 
6*        a{di  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)  +  a(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r) 
^  a  r2(d  +  t)(di  +  t)'^^^^>^Og't 

fc  L(«i  +  *)  +  (di+ifc)         J  ^^^ 
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where 


=[,(.+5)+»]. 


For  example. 

In  TnaVing  a  oondnotivity  test  of  a  wire  in  which  an  earth 
cnrrent  existed,  with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  to  line  equi- 
librium was  obtained  when  d^  was  8000  ohms.  On  reversing 
the  testing  current,  equilibrium  was  obtained  when  d  was 
6000  ohms.  The  resistanoes  a  and  h  were  100  and  1000  ohms 
respectively,  and  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  200  ohms. 
What  was  the  resistance,  a;,  of  the  line  ? 


=  ["200  f 


X  +  ^)  + 1000]   =3200. 


therefore 

^  ^  222.  [-2(6000+3200)  (8000+3200)  ^  3200I  =  690  •  2  ohms. 
1000  L(6000+3200)+(8000+3200)  J 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  /  7  ,  iv  j_  \^^  ,   J.  ^ 

(tt  +  a;)  +  ydi  +  k) 

equation  [A]  is  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  quantities  (d  +  k) 
and  ((^  +  ife). 

Various  abbreviations  of  formula  [A]  have  been  suggested, 
but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  inasmuch  as  the  formula  is  only  required  occasionally, 
the  advantage  of  a  simplification  which  at  the  best  is  only  an 
approximation  is  a  doubtful  one. 

Mance*8  Method.^ 

251.  This  method,  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Mance,  consists  in 
making  the  observations  as  in  the  last  test,  but  without 
reversing  the  current,  the  first  observation  being  made  with 
resistances  a  and  h  in  the  arms  B  C  and  B  A  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  second  with  these  resistances  changed  to  a^  and  b^.  In  the 
first  case,  then,  we  have 

±Bi_  hx  ^  ad 

"E  a(d+r)  +  b(a  +  ry 

in  the  second  case 

i  Bi  6^  0/  —  ttj  di 

~W  '^  Oi(di  +  r)  +  h,(a^  +  ,if  ^^Google 

*  '  Jovnud  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineen,'  May  8th,  1886. 
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therefore 

hx  —  ad  _  biX  —  aidi 


a(d  +  r)  +  b{a  +  r).       o^  (d,  +  r)  +  6,  (a^  +  r/ 

By  mxiltiplying  np,  and  extracting  z,  we  get 

^  ad[a^(d,  +  r)  +  \(a,+r)-]  -  a,d,[a  (d  +  r)  +  h  (a +  ryi 
b  [a,(d,  +  r)  +  6, (a,  +  r)]  -    b^  [a(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  rjl 

_  g<i[(ai  +  My  +  Oi  &i]  -  adi[(a  +  b)r  +  ab] 
-  a^b(bi  +  d^+  r)  -  a6i(6  +  d  +  r) 

In  practice  Sir  Henry  Manoe  prefers  to  make  b  =  a  and  b^  =  a,, 
in  which  case  the  formula  becomes 

__d(2r  +  ai)-di(2r  +  a) 
* (d,  +  «0-(d  +  a)      • 

For  example. 

In  Tnaking  a  oonduotiYity  test  of  a  wire  in  which  an  earth 
current  existed  .the  arms  a  and  h  of  the  bridge  were  each  made 
equal  to  100  ohms ;  equilibrium  was  then  obtained  when  d  was 
adjusted  to  750  ohms.  On  altering  a  and  b  to  1000  each, 
balance  was  again  obtained  by  making  di  equal  to  840  ohms. 
The  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  was  200  ohms.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  line  ? 

750  (2  X  200  +  1000)  -  840  (2  X  200  +  100)      ^^^  ^    ^ 
"^  "  (840 +  1000) -(750 +  100) =  ^^^**  ^^^ 

With  further  reference  to  this  test,  see  next  chapter. 

Equal  Deflection  or  '*  Fake  Zero  "  MeOhod. 

252.  Referring  to  page  194,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  the 
electromotive  force  E^  in  the  branch  x  (Fig.  77,  page*  235),  th«a 
equation  [7]  (page  172)  becomes 

c,[r{d,  +  x^  +  x(h  +  d,)-] 
c,[ir{a  +  h)  +  a(h  +  d^-\  t^J 

^  -  c^jhg  -  d^^  +  fca;  +  hd^)  +  E((i^  +  a;)  -  E^ (5  +  d,) 
C6(adi  +  6di  +  6^  +  (ii^)  +  E(a  +  6)  ' 

or  say 

g  _  -  c,  ft'  +  E  (d,  + »)  ^«ii;tF-p3§'^ 
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that  is 

_  E(<ii  +  g)  -E^ (&  +  dO-E(a  +  fe)K 
^«  ~  A;"  K  +  k' 

Now,  supposing  the  electromotive  force  E  is  removed  without 
altering  r,  and  suppose  at  the  same  time  that  c^  and  the  other 
quantities  remain  unaltered,  then  we  have 

^-         ^;r        • 

that  is 

_  -E,(6  +  dO 
«"      FK  +  i'    • 

therefore 

E(el,  +  ic)  -  Ei(6  +  ^0  -  E(a  +  6)K  =  -  Ei(6  +  di); 

therefore 

d^  +  x  =  (a  +  6)K. 

Or  giving  the  value  [A]  of  K,  we  have 

r(d,  +  x)  +  x(h  +  di')^ 


therefore 


therefore 


Mr 


^^  +  ^  =  (^  +  ^^r(a  +  6)  +  a(fe  +  dO' 

r(a  +  h) (di  +  ic)  -f.  a (6  +  d^C^i  +  x) 
=  r(a  +  h)(d^  +  x)  +  x(b+  d,)(a  +  h); 

a(d^  +  x)  =  a?(a+6), 

If  therefore  we  have  a  key  so  arranged  that  on  depressing  it 
a  resistanoe  equal  to  that  of  the  battery  is  inserted  in  the  phu)e 
of  the  latter,  then  on  adjusting  the  resistance  d^  until  it  is 
found  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  the  same 
wliether  the  key  is  up  or  down,  we  get  the  value  of  x  at  once 
Erom  the  above  equation. 

In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  it  would  be  necessary  to 
short  circuit  the  galvanometer  at  the  moment  when  the  battery 
key  is  depressed  or  raised,  otherwise  a  violent  movement  of  the 
aeedle  would  be  produced  by  the  static  discharge  from  the  cable. 
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253.  When  the  battery  connectionB  for  measoring  oondnc- 
tivity  are  made,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63  (page  191),  then  in  order 
to  put  the  zinc  current  to  line,  we  should  put  tne  cable  or  line 
to  0  and  the  earth  to  E.  To  put  the  copper  to  line  we  can 
either  rererse  the  battery  or  put  the  cable  to  E  and  the  earth 
to  C,  whicheyer  is  most  convenient  to  the  experimenter. 

Measubement  of  the  CoNDUCTivrTY  Ebbistance  of  a 
Submarine  Cable. 

254.  When  we  are  measuring  the  conductivity  of  a  submarine 
cable,  which  requires  to  be  carefully  done,  the  beet  method  to 
adopt  is  the  following : — 

Put  on  the  battery  current  for  half  a  minute  by  pressing 
down  the  right-hand  key  (Fig.  63,  page  191) ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  proceed  to  adjust  the  plugs,  pressing  down  Ihe 
left-hand  key  as  i-equired  until  equilibrium  is  produced ;  con- 
tinue to  adjust,  if  the  needle  does  not  remain  at  zero,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  half  a  minute  note  the  resistance.  Now  reverse 
the  battery  connections,  put  on  the  current  for  half  a  minute ; 
again  measure,  again  reverse  and  measure,  and  so  on  until  about 
a  dozen  measurements  with  either  current  have  been  taken.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that  about  half  the  measurements  made 
with  the  negative  current  are  the  same,  and  also  half  the  mea- 
surements made  with  the  positive  current ;  these  results  may 
be  taken  as  the  correct  measurementis  for  d  and  d^, 

255.  In  order  to  reverse  the  current  through  the  cable,  we 
can  either  reverse  the  battery,  or  the  line  and  earth,  connec- 
tions (§  253).  There  is  an  advantage  in  doing  the  latter,  as  by 
this  means  the  galvanometer  deflection  due  to,  say,  too  much 
resistance  being  inserted  between  D  and  E^Fig.  63,  page  191), 
is  always  on  the  same  side  of  zero,  although  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  cable  is  reversed.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance  in  every  case,  and  without  chance  of  a  mistake, 
whether  balance  is  out  in  consequence  of  too  much  or  too  little 
resistance  being  inserted. 

256.  The  presence  of  earth  currents  can  be  detected  when  the 
line,  galvanometer,  and  earth  are  joined  to  the  resistance  box, 
by  pressing  down  the  left-hand  key  alone.  This  will  cause  the 
galvanometer  needle  to  be  deflected  if  there  are  any  currents 
present.    A  line  is  seldom,  if  ever,  quite  neutral  in  tlus  respect 

257.  It  is  almost  immaterial  what  battery  power  is  used  in 
measuring  conductivity ;  sufficient,  however,  should  be  used  to 
obtain  a  good  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  needle  when  equi- 
librium is  not  exactly  produced.    About  10  or  20  cells  is  a 
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oonvenient  number  to  employ.  There  is  no  danger  of  heating 
the  reeistanoe  coils  with  such  a  power  if  the  battery  be  a 
Baniell  charged  with  plain  water,  or  even  a  Leclanch^,  as  their 
mtemal  resistances  are  considerable.  It  would  not  be  advisable, 
however,  to  use  a  Grove  or  a  Bunsen  battery,  or  a  Daniell 
charged  with  acidulated  water,  as  their  heatiog  power  is  great 
in  oonsequence  of  their  small  internal  resistances. 

Eldonatioh  of  the  Besistance  op  LsADma  Wires. 

258.  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  cable,  or  coil  of  cable  core,  for  example,  it  is  of  course 
aecessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  wires  leading  £rom  the  testing- 
room  to  the  tank  in  which  the  cable  or  core  is  placed,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  measured  resistance.  This  involves  a 
calculation  which,  although  slight,  still  might  be  avoided  with 
advantage,  especially  if  a  large  number  of  measurements  have 
to  be  made.  At  Messrs.  Siemens'  works,  at  Charlton,  a  very 
simple  device  is  adopted  which  enables  the  resistance  of  the 
lea^g  wire  to  be  eliminated,  thus  rendering  any  deduction 
tmneoessary.  For  this  purpose  a  small  supplementary  slide 
wire  resistance  (§  18,  page  15^  is  connected  in  the  arm  A  E  of 
the  bridge  (Fig.  62,  page  188; ;  the  leading  wires  (when  con- 
lected  to  me  bridge)  being  looped  together  at  their  further 
mds,  and  all  the  plu^  being  inserted  in  A  £,  the  slide  resist- 
ince  is  adjusted  till  balance  is  obtained  on  the  galvanometer. 
Che  leads  are  now  connected  to  the  cable  or  core  to  be  tested, 
knd  then  balance  is  again  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  by 
■emoving  plugs  from  A  £  in  the  usual  manner.  This  being 
lone,  the  resistance  unplugged  in  A  £  (allowing  for  the  ratio 
►f  the  arms  A  B,  B  C,  of  ttie  bridge,  if  the  two  are  unequal) 
obviously  gives  the  exact  value  of  the  resistance  required,  since 
he  leeistance  of  the  leads  is  balanced  by  the  slide  resistance. 

MSASUBEMENT  OF  BaTTERT  BeSISTANCE, 

259.  The  resistance  of  a  battery  which  consists  of  a  large 
lumber  of  cells  may  in  many  cases  be  measured  with  a  con- 
Lderable  d^ree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  the  Wheatstone 
ridge,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Divide  the  battery  into  two  equal  parts,  and  connect  the  two 
sAybb  together  so  that  their  electromotive  forces  oppose  one 
nother ;  under  these  conditions  the  batterv  may  be  treated  as 
n  ordinary  resistanoe,  and  measured  as  such. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOCALISATION  OF  FAULTS. 

260.  The  theoretical  methods  of  testing  for  the  localities  of 
faults  are  comparatively  simple,  bat  their  practical  application 
presents  some  difficulties. 

Localisation  of  a  full  Earth  Fault. 

261.  The  simplest  kind  of  fault  to  localise  is  a  complete 
fracture  where  the  fault  offers  no  resistance,  and  the  oondnc- 
tivity  resistance  at  onoe  ^ves  its  position.  Thus,  a  line  which 
was  100  mUes  long,  and  m  its  complete  condition  had  a  resist- 
ance of  1350  ohms,  that  is  to  say,  a  resistance  of  \^  =  13*5 
ohms  per  mile,  gave  a  resistance  of  270  ohms  when  broken. 
Then  distance  of  fault  from  testing  station  was 

13^  =  20  miles. 

LOCAUSATION  OF  A   PARTIAL   EaRTH   FaULT. 

262.  When  the  fault  has  a  resistance,  the  localisation  becomes 
somewhat  difficult.  The  following  are  the  theoretical  methods 
generally  adopted  (Fig.  78). 

Fig.  78. 
c 


'arth  ^S.'EtLTtK 


Blavier's  Method. 


263.  Let  A  B  be  the  line  which  has  a  fault /at  C,  A  h^ni 
the  testing  station.    A  first  gets  B  to  insulate  his  end  oftU 
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line.    He  then  measures  the  resistanoe,  which  we  will  call  /, 
then 

a+f=l: 
therefore 

/=Z-a.  [1] 

Kext,  B  puts  his  end  to  earth,  and  A  again  measures.    Let  the 
new  resistance  he  Z^,  then 

Calling  L  the  resistance  of  the  line,  we  have  also 

a  +  6  =  L; 
therefore 

6  =  L  -  a.  [3] 

From  these  three  equations  we  have  to  determine  a.  Sub- 
stituting in  [2]  the  values  of/ and  h  obtained  from  [1]  and  [3], 
we  get 

therefore 

a»  -  2aZi  =  L/-LZi-  ZZ^; 

from  which,  since  a  must  be  less  than  Z^,  and  the  root  conse- 
quently negative. 

For  examj^le, 

A  faulty  cable,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance  when 
perfect  was  460  ohms  (L),  gave  a  resistance  of  350  ohms  (l) 
when  the  further  end  was  insulated,  and  270  ohms  (Z^)  when 
the  end  was  put  to  earth.  What  was  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor  up  to  the  fault? 

Resistance  =  270  -  V  (350  -  270)  (460  -  270)  =  150  ohms. 

If  the  length  of  the  cable  were  50  miles,  then  conductivity  per 
mile  equfiJs  ^^  =  9  ohms,  and  distance  of  fault  from  testing 
station  consequently  equals  1A2  =  16J  miles. 

Overlap  Method. 

264.  Two  measurements  are  made,  one  by  station  A,  and  the 
other  by  station  B,  A  and  B  insulating  their  end  in  turn. 
Thus  resistance  measured  from  A  when  B  insulates,  as  before,  is 

a+f=l  [1] 
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Beeistanoe  measured  from  B  when  A  insnlates 

h+f^h,  [2] 

also 

a  +  6  =  L.  [3] 

Subtracting  [2]  from  [1] 

a-6  =  Z-l,» 


and  adding  [3] 
therefore 


2a  =  L  +  Z- /a; 
^,L  +  Z-Z, 


For  example. 

A  faulty  cable,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance  when 
perfect  was  450  ohms  (L),  when  measured  firom  A  with  the  end 
at  B  insulated,  gave  a  resistance  of  350  ohms  (I) ;  and  when 
measured  from  B  with  the  end  A  insulated,  a  resistance  of  500 
ohms  (l^.  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  from  A  to 
the  fault? 

Eesistance  =  ^^0  +  850  -  500  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

265.  In  making  the  foregoing  test  it  is  often  found  advan- 
tag^us  to  introduce  a  set  of  resistance  coils  at  the  end  of  the  cable 
nearest  the  fault,  and  to  vary  this  until  it  is  found  that  the 
measurements  made  at  the  two  ends  give  the  same  results.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
battery  power  be  used  at  the  two  stations  the  test  current 
flowing  out  at  the  fault  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  conse* 
quently  the  fault  is  likely  to  remain  constant  and  more  unifon% 
results  be  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  if  r  be  the  added  resist- 
ance, then  the  resistance  from  either  end  (the  resistance  r  being 

L  -I-  r 
taken  as  forming  part  of  the  cable)  will  be  — - — ,  L  being  as  in 

previous  cases  the  total  conductor  resistance  of  the  perfect 
cable. 

Pbactical  Execution  of  Tests. 

266.  So  far  the  testing  is  simple;  the  practical  applicatioi^ 
however,  presents  some  difficulty.  This  is  owing  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  fekult  when  the  testing  current  ii 
put  to  the  cable,  in  consequence  of  this  current  acting  on  ^ 
copper  conductor,  and  through  t^e  agency  of  the  sea  watel 
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oovering  it  with  a  Bait,  whioli  besides  increasing  the  resistanoe 
of  the  faulty  also  sets  up  a  onrrent  opposing  the  testing  current. 
To  make  a  proper  test,  then,  it  is  necessary  so  to  manipulate 
the  testing  apparatus  and  battery  as  to  get  rid  of  the  polarisa- 
tion and  resistance  set  up  by  the  salt  formed  on  the  fault,  and 
to  measure  the  resistance  at  the  moment  this  is  done.  The 
following  is  known  as : — 

Lumsdsn's  Method. 

267.  The  further  end  of  the  cable  being  insulated,  the  con-, 
doctor  is  deaned  at  the  fault  by  applying  a  zinc  current  irom 
100  oellB  for  ten  or  twelye  hours,  the  current  being  occasionally 
reversed  for  a  few  minutes.  A  rough  resistance  test  is  then 
made  with  a  copper  current. 

A  positiye  current  is  now  applied  to  the  cable  for  about  one 
minute,  using  two  or  three  cells  for  every  100  units  of  resist- 
ance which  have  to  be  measured.  This  coats  the  conductor 
with  chloride  of  copper. 

The  cable  is  now  again  connected  to  the  resistance  coils,  and 
the  battery  and  galvanometer  connections  made  as  shown  by 
Fig.  63  (page  191),  the  zinc  pole  being  to  terminal  B'  and  the 
copper  to  terminal  E.  The  cable  must  be  joined  to  C,  and  earth 
toE. 

Both  keys  being  depressed,  the  galvanometer  needle  is%are- 
fblly  watoned  and  plugs  inserted  and  shifted  unit  by  unit,  so 
as  to  keep  the  needle  at  zero ;  for  the  action  of  the  negative 
current  is  to  clean  off  the  chloride  of  copper,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  resistance  of  the  fault.  At  a  certain  point  this 
decomposition  becomes  complete,  and  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer flies  over  with  a  jerk,  showing  that  the  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  has  taken  place  at  the  fault,  which  enormously 
increases  its  resistance.  The  resistance  in  the  resistance  coils 
at  that  moment  is  the  required  resistance. 

The  fietult  being  once  cleaned  by  the  application  of  the  100 
cells  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  is  unnecessary  on  repeating  the 
measurement,  which  should  always  be  done,  to  apply  the 
battery  for  so  long  a  time ;  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  less, 
will  generally  suffice. 

When  the  measurement  is  made  with  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  to  earth,  the  same  process  of  preparation  can  be  employed. 

The  rate  at  which  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  at  the  fault 
takes  place,  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  strength 
of  the  current  flowing  out  at  the  fault ;  now,  if  the  latter  be 
very  near  the  end  at  which  the  test  is  being  made,  the  resistance 
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between  the  testing  battery  and  the  fault  will  be  so  small  that 
the  changes  at  the  latter  will  take  place  with  groat  rapidity, 
and  it  wonld  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  adjc»t  the 
resistance  in  the  bridge  qxdckly  enough  to  follow  np  the  change 
of  resistance  at  the  fiEinlt  as  it  takes  place.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  the  best  plan  is  to  insert  a  resistance  betwe^i  the 
bridge  and  the  end  of  the  cable ;  this  will  retard  the  changes 
by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  circait. 
The  value  of  this  resistance  will  depend  entirety  upon  circum- 
stances, and  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  with  the  person 
.  making  the  test,  but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  conductor  resistance  of  the  cable. 

The  amount  of  battery  power  used  is  cdso  a  matter  dependent 
upon  circumstances,  bat  the  higher  the  power  it  is  found 
possible  to  use,  the  less  will  the  effect  of  earth  currents  influ^ice 
the  accuracy  of  the  test. 

The  resistances  employed  in  the  arms  A  B,  B  G  of  the  bridge 
(Fig.  63,  paffe  191),  wiU,  to  some  extent,  modify  the  rate  at 
which  the  changes  at  the  fault  take  place,  and  here  again 
discretion  must  be  used,  as  no  definite  rule  can  well  be  laid 
down. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  "slide  resistance"  (page  14) 
would  he  very  advantageous  for  making  a  test  of  this  kind, 
but  practical  experience  shows  that  the  plug  resistances  are 
preferable  in  many  cases. 

The  galvanometer  with  which  this  and  the  following  test 
must  be  made,  must  be  an  ordinary  astatic  one  (page  18)  with 
fibre  suspended  or  pivoted  needles.  A  Thomson's  reflecting 
galvanometer  is  quite  useless  for  the  purpose. 

Before  making  the  test,  A  must  of  course  arrange  with  B,  or 
vice  versdy  at  what  time  and  for  how  long  he  is  to  insulate,  put 
to  earth,  &c.,  his  end  of  the  cable. 

Fahie's  Method. 

267.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fahie,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,*  has  given  the  results  of  some  very 
care^  experiments  and  tests  which  he  has  made,  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  testing  for  faults.  His  method  contains  many 
valuable  points,  and  is,  in  the  author's  words  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  follows  : — 

The  cable-current  is  eliminated  by  sending  into  the  line  the 
current  of  the  opposite  sign  to  that  coming  from   it,    and 

*  <  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Teleciaph-Eiuniteen,* 
Vol.  m.,  page  872.  ^    ""    —©—«-, 
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arranging  the  strength  and  duration  of  this  current  to  suit  the 
strength  of  the  one  from  the  cable.  Thus,  if  the  latter  be 
strong  and  n^ative,  put  (say)  sixty  cells  positive  to  line  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  note  the  condition  of  the  cable- 
current  ;  if  it  be  still  negative,  but  weaker,  put  the  battery  on 
again  for  a  short  time,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  galvano- 
meter needle  indicates  a  weak  positive  current  from  the  fault. 
If  the  latter  be  now  left  to  itself  and  the  cable  put  to  earth 
through  a  galvanometer  the  needle  will  steadily,  and  as  a  rule 
leisurely,  fall  to  zero  and  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  indicating 
a  negative  current  again  from  the  fault.  While  the  needle  is 
on  zero  the  line  is  free  and  in  a  fit  state  for  the  subsequent  test. 

If  the  cable-current  be  positive,  put  sixty  cells  negative  on 
until  the  fault  is  depolarised ;  the  effect  in  this  case  is  more 
brief  than  in  the  other,  the  needle  falling  quickly  to  zero  and 
crossing  to  its  original  position. 

Having  once  eUminated  the  current  from  the  fault  (and  the 
operation  very  rarely  exceeds  ten  minutes  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases)  the  cable  can  always  be  kept  free  by  momentary  applica- 
tions of  the  necessary  battery  pole.  Thus,  if  the  needle  begin 
to  move  oflF  zero  in  the  direction  indicating  a  negative  current 
from  the  fault,  a  positive  current  applied  for  a  moment  will 
bring  it  back,  and  vice  versd.  In  practice  it  is  best  to  repolarise 
the  fault  slightly  in  ^he  opposite  direction,  as  a  little  time  is 
thereby  gained  to  arrange  the  bridge  for  a  test. 

Having  shown  how  to  prepare  the  cable,  the  test  will  now  be 
described.     The  bridge  is  arranged  as  shown  by  Fig.  79. 

P  is  the  infinity  plug;  when  this  plug  is  removed  the 
connection  between  the  branch  coils  h  and  the  resistance  d  is 
severed ;  Kj  is  an  ordinary  key  for  putting  the  line  to  earth 
through  the  galvanometer  G2  or  to  the  bridge  as  may  be 
required.    The  rest  needs  no  explanation. 

First  ascertain  by  an  ordinary  test  the  approximate  resistance 
of  the  faulty  cable  and  leave  it  unplugged  in  d.  Next  allow 
the  line  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  it  may  recover 
itself  from  the  effects  of  the  current  employed  in  this  pre- 
liminary test,  and  then  depress  Kj,  and  observe  the  cable- 
current  on  the  galvanometer  G2 ;  let  it  be  positive,  open  the 
key  Ki,  remove  the  plug  P,  and  send  a  negative  current  from 
the  testing  battery  of  (say)  sixty  cells  into  the  cable  vid  the 
branch  coils  a,  which  snould  be  plugged-in  to  avoid  heating. 
When  the  cable-current  has  been  repolarised — a  fact  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  putting  the  cable  to  earth  at  intervals 
through  Gj— ««Tange  the  bridge,  close  the  key  K^,  and,  keeping 
the  cable  to  Gj,  watch  till  the  needle  comes  to  zero ;  at  that        ^^ 
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moment  let  E,  fly  back,  and  send  a  negative  current  tliroiigh 
the  bridge  system,  observing  the  instantaneous  effect  on  the 
galvanometer  G^.  If  d  be  too  great  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
in  a  direction  (sa^  to  the  right)  indicative  of  this,  bnt  inune- 
diately  after  it  will  rush  across  zero  and  up  the  other  side  of 
the  galvanometer  (to  the  left),  showing  that  the  cable  currrait 
has  again  set  in.  If  c2  be  too  small  the  needle  will  pass  to  the 
left,  at  first  slowly,  but  immediately  after  with  a  bound,  d  is 
now  adjusted,  resistance  is  inserted  or  removed  as  required, 
and  the  eliminating  process  begun  again.  As  d  more  nearly 
resembles  the  resistance  of  the  cable,  the  first  and  instantaneous 
deflections  after  battery-contact  become  smaller;  and, when  d 
and  the  cable  resistance  are  equal,  the  needle  trembles  over  the 


Fig.  79: 


^^^^^ssssa 


zero-point  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushes  over  to  the  left  under 
the  influence  of  the  cable  current. 

Should  the  current  given  off  by  the  feult  be  negative,  having 
arranged  the  bridge  as  before,  repolarise  the  feult  with  a 
positive  battery  current,  and,  waiting  till  Gj  shows  the  cable 
free,  proceed  to  test  as  before,  but  using  a  positive  current 
instead  of  a  negative.  Should  d  be  too  great  the  needle  of  G^ 
will  be  deflected  in  this  case,  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right.  Should  it  be  too  small  the  needle  will  move  to  the 
right,  at  first  slowly,  but  immediately  after  with  a  rush.  The 
giUvanometer  Gi  must  always  be  ready,  and  not  short  circuited, 
else  the  first  and  instantaneous  deflections  after  batteiy-contact 
will  not  be  perceived.  ^  GoOQ.l( 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  when  the  caMe  ourre^  is  positivo 
it  is  easily  eliminated  by  a  negative  current,  but  tliat  when 
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it  is  negative  the  operation  with  a  positive  onrrent  is  more 
^Uffioolt.  Indeed,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  a  positive  testing 
<nirrBnt  at  all,  except  for  a  moment  when  it  is  required  to 
eliminate  a  weak  negative  cable  current  A  positive  current 
applied  for  a  few  seconds  in  this  manner  has  only  time  to 
I  depolarise  a  &ult,  but  when  continued  longer  it  seems  to  actu- 
I  ally  coat  the  exposed  wire  with  badly  conducting  substances, 
by  which  the  toted  resistance  is  increased. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  tbe  fault  is  depolarised  by  a 
positive  current  of  any  duration  it  does  not  recover  itself  for 
a  long  time.  If  a  galvanometer  be  joined  in  circuit,  its  needle 
will  remain  at  or  near  zero  for  a  considerable  time,  occasionally 
oscillating  feebly.  The  depolarisation  by  a  negative  current, 
on  the  other  hand,  lasts  only  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoinfl;  observations  do  not  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  every  fault.  Thus,  when  the  fault  has  consider- 
able resistance  in  itself,  or  when  more  faults  than  one  exist,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  eliminate  the  cable  current.  Again, 
when  the  &ult  possesses  resistance,  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  cable  current,  when  the  distant  end  is  alternately  insulated 
and  put  to  earth,  do  not  always  coincide.  For  example,  a  fault 
occurred  on  a  six-mile  piece  of  shore-end  cable,  which  reduced 
the  insulation  resistance  to  about  2000  units  absolute.  Now, 
when  the  further  end  of  this  piece  was  to  earth,  a  strong  nega- 
tive current  was  often  obtained,  but  when  it  was  insulated  the 
cable  current  was  slight  and  positive.  Again,  when  the  fault 
is  further  off  than  about  150  miles,  and  the  intervening  cable 
perfect,  the  charge  current  interferes  with  the  test. 

269.  The  principal  obstacle  found  in  testing  for  faults  is  the 
presence  of  earth  currents.  If  it  were  not  for  these  there  would 
really  be  but  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  making  satis- 
&ctory  tests.  But  even  earth  currents  would  not  create  any 
serious  difficulties,  provided  they  kept  constant  in  strength  and 
direction  for  any  length  of  time ;  this,  however,  is  unfortunately 
seldom  the  case,  and  it  is  often  only  by  patient  watching  that  a 
few  seconds  can  be  obtained  when  the  cable  is  in  a  quiescent 
condition,  and  a  test  of  correct  value  made. 

The  earth  current  difficulty  is  especially  met  with  in  long 
cables,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  days  to  pass  without  a  satis- 
factory test  being  made. 

Mange's  Method.  P        I 

270.  This  method,  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Mance,  has  wr  its 
^Aiftflt  ^^  elimination  of  the  effects  of  an  earth  current  in  a 
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oable  when  making  a  resbtance  test.  The  general  prinoiple  of 
this  method  has  been  desoribed  on  page  237.  As  compared 
with  the  ordinary  '*  Equilibrium  Method  "  (page  235)  it  has  the 
advantage  that  the  polarisation  current  does  not  become  changed, 
as  it  is  kable  to  do  when  reversed  currents  are  sent  from  the 
testing  batteries;  moreover,  as  the  test  can  be  made  with  a 
negative  current  only,  the  resistance  of  the  fault  does  not  alter 
materially,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  when  a  positive  current  is 
applied. 

in  making  the  test  practically  the  inventor  considers  that 
the  simplest  plan  and  the  one  giving  the  best  results  is  to  have 
the  resistances  a  and  h  (Fig.  77,  page  235)  of  equal  value ;  the 
100  and  1000  pairs  of  proportion  coils  in  the  ordinary  bridge 
would  be  used  generally  for  the  purpose.  The  test  is  com- 
menced by  observing  the  resistance  d  with  the  smaller  pair  of 
coils,  corUinuina  the  test  until  the  resistance  of  the  fault  appears 
fairly  steady,  when,  balance  being  obtained  by  adjusting  d,  the 
galvanometer  is  short  circuited  for  an  instant  whilst  changing 
the  100  coils  to  1000,  and  then  balance  is  again  obtained  by 
re-adjusting  d  to  d^.  This  operation  should  be  several  times 
repeated,  and  the  pair  of  readings  which  seem  most  likelv  to  be 
correct  axe  then  used  for  determining  x  from  the  formula.  In 
working  the  method  care  should  be  taken  that  the  battery  is  in 
good  condition  and  that  its  resistance  is  not  high.  If  the  con- 
ductor is  not  broken  and  the  fault  is  a  small  one,  sufficient  resis- 
tance should  be  added  at  the  end  nearest  the  feiult  to  bring 
the  latter  near  the  centre  (§  265,  page  244).  The  tests  from 
either  side  will  then  compare  well  with  each  other.  In 
arranging  this,  the  resistance  of  the  batteries  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  all  stations  should 
use  sinular  batteries  with  approximately  the  same  internal 
resistance. 

When  testing  with  the  1000  to  1000  proportion  coils,  the 
observations  will  generally,  but  not  invariably,  be  higher  than 
when  using  the  100  to  100  branches.  This  will  depend  on  the 
earth  currents  existing  at  the  time.  The  corrected  result  will, 
however,  be  approximately  the  same,  although  the  readings 
mav  indicate  an  alteration  of  several  hundreds  of  units  in  the 
resistance  tested.  The  daily  variations  in  the  tests  to  a  fault 
may  of  course  be  due  to  alterations  in  the  fault  itself,  especiallj 
if  it  is  a  small  one.  The  application  of  the  correction  will, 
however,  at  once  show  how  much  is  due  to  the  fault,  and  to 
what  extent  the  tests  are  affected  by  other  disturbing  influences. 
Should  the  alterations  be  caused  by  the  latter,  there  will  be  no 
material  change  in  the  corrected  results. 
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271.  For  the  purpoee  of  applying  the  test  with  ease  and 
oertaintj  Sir  Henry  Manoe  has  devised  a  form  of  bridge 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  lu  this  apparatus,  which 
is  shown  by  Fig.  80,  a  switch  is  provided  for  rapidly  changing 

F;g.  80. 


the  proportion  coils  from  100  to  1000,  and  vice  versd ;  a  set  of 
single  ohm  slide  resistances  (^page  15)  is  also  added  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  main  resistance  (d  and  d{)  with 
rapidity. 

Kknblly's  Law  of  Fault  Resistance. 

272.  When  a  cable  which  has  become  broken  has  its  resistance 
measured  in  order  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  break,  the 
value  of  this  resistance  represents  the  resistance  up  to  the  fault 

Sins  the  resistance  of  the  fault  itself.  Now  although  by  Lums- 
en's  method  (page  245)  it  is  often  possible  to  nearly  eliminate 
the  resistance  of  the  fatdt,  yet  this  cannot  always  be  done.  In 
a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers 
and  Electricians,*  Mr.  A.  E.  Eenelly  has  pointed  out  as  the 
result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  when  the  current  flowing 
does  not  exceed  25  milliamp^res  dggp  ampere)  the  resistance 
of  the  fault  in  a  broken  cable  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  current  passing,  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  if  we  quad- 
ruple  the  current  we  Halce  the  resistance.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  law,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  is 
the  resistance  of  the  cable  up  to  the  break,  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  break  itself. 

Let  r  be  the  resistance  of  the  broken  cable  up  to  the  fault, 
and  /j  and  /,  the  resistances  which  the  fault  has  when  the 

*  '  ProoeedingB  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians,' 
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ctorrents  passing  are  c^  and  e^  respectively,  tfaaen  by  the  law 
stated  we  nave 


/,  :/,  ::^,  :  V^ 

therefore 

/i      Vc, 

A  "  V^x* 

Let  Rj  and  Bj  be  the  total  measured  resistances  when  the 

currents  c^  and  c^  are  passing  respectively, 

then  we  have 

Ki  =  r+/, 

R»  =  r+/,; 

therefore 

'    *, 

/i       Ri-r 

/,"R,-r' 

or 

V^a      ^x-r^ 

V^i      Hj-r' 

therefore 

»■«                              ! 

Ej  V<^2  -  r  V^  =  El  V^i  - 

r^7y. 

therefore 

or 

r  =  ^i  Vfi  —  R2_Vga 

For  example,  • 

The  measured  resistance  of  a  broken  cable  when  the  current 
passing  was  25  milliamp^res  (c^)  was  435  ohms  (Ri),  but  when 
the  current  was  reduced  to  9  milliamp^res  (cj)  the  measured 
resistance  was  found  to  be  445  ohms  (R2);  what  was  the 
resistanpe  (r)  of  the  cable  up  to  the  break  ? 

V'9  =  3,     and,     ^25  =  5, 

therefore 

435  X  5  -  445  X  3       ,^^    , 

r  = =  420  ohms. 

5  —  3 

It  is  obvious  that  the  values  of  c^  and  Cj  might  be  determined 
by  placing  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  the 
cable  whilst  the  tests  are  being  made,  and  noting  ^e  defleotions 
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obtained  in  tlie  two  cases.  The  strengths  of  the  current  could 
be  varied  either  by  changing  the  battery  power  or  by  changing 
the  resistances  in  the  arms  of  ihe  bridge,  as  in  Manoe's  test. 
Mr.  Kenelly  prefers  to  adopt  the  latter  method  and  to  calculate 
the  strengths  of  the  current  passing,  instead  of  having  a  gal- 
vanometer in  the  cable  drouit  as  suggested.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  earth  currents  he  Glances  to  a  false  zero 
(§  252,  Mge  238). 

273.  Practice  is  required  before  any  of  the  foregoing  tests  can 
be  satisfactorily  made.  An  artifici^d  line,  however,  ccoi  easily 
be  formed  with  resistance  coils  to  represent  the  resistance  of  the 
line  np  to  the  fault,  and  a  short  piece  of  cable  core  which  has 
been  pierced  with  a  needle  for  the  fault  itself.  This  piece  of  core 
should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  using  a  piece  of 
galvanised  iron  plate  or  wire  for  an  earth.  By  tnis  means  a 
very  fsAr  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  testing 
for  fietults  in  cables  may  be  obtained,  and  good  practice  made. 

Jacob's  Deflection  Method. 

274.  A  disadvantage  in  using  the  Wheatstone  bridge  for 
measuring  the  resistances  in  the  foregoing  methods  is  the  time 
it  takes  to  arrive  at  balance,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  what 
is  happening  in  the  way  of  earth  currents,  polarisation,  &o, ; 
the  determinatipn  of  the  resistance  by  deflection  is,  however,  as 
rapid  a  method  as  can  be  desired,  and  allows  of  oontinuous 
observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  fault.  The  only  require- 
ments for  the  test  are,  the  battery  with  a  reversing  switch,*  a 
Thomson  mirror  galvanometer  witii  a  reversing  key,*  and  a  set 
of  resistance  coils.  The  battery,  galvanometer  and  cable  are 
first  joined  up  in  circuit,  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  the 
further  end  of  the  cable  being  to  earth ;  and  the  galvanometer 
being  shunted  by  a  shunt  of  very  low  resistance  (a  short  piece 
of  wire  answers  well  for  this  purpose).  The  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  is  turned  so  that  it  has  a  large  inferred  zero  (§  60, 
page  64). 

The  apparatus  being  thus  joined  up,  the  battery  is  switched 
on  and  one  of  the  galvanometer  reversing  keys  depressed  so  that 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  turns  in  the  direction  necessary 
to  bring  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale ;  by  adjusting  the  diunt 
this  deflection  is  brought  to  a  convenient  position.  The  gal- 
vanometer reversing  key  is  now  released,  the  battery  is  reversed 
by  means  of  its  switch,  and  then  the  second  reversing  key  of  the 

•  Chapter  X. 
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galvanometer  is  depressed  so  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  is  in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  in  the  first 
instance.  Since  in  one  case  the  battery  current  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  earth  current  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  opposing 
it,  the  two  deflections  will  differ,  but  by  a  judicious  adjustment 
of  the  shunt  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inferred  zero  it  may 
be  arranged  that  both  deflections  come  well  within  the  range 
of  the  scale,  the  shunt  bein^  the  same  in  both  cases.  Theee 
preliminaries  beine  arranged,  the  shunt  and  the  zero  position 
must  not  be  altered  during  the  series  of  tests.  A  number  of 
deflections  are  now  taken  with  each  current,  and  by  a  proper 
manipulation  of  the  short  circuiting  key,*  the  oscillations  of 
the  needle  can  be  checked  so  quickly  that  the  value  of  the 
deflections  can  be  determined  within  two  or  three  seconds  or 
less  after  the  battery  has  been  switched  on :  thus  the  behaviour 
of  the  fault  can  be  carefully  observed  and  the  reliability  of  the 
readings  with  either  current  assured  without  any  great 
dif&culty. 

After  the  necessary  deflections  have  been  determined,  the  set 
of  resistances  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  cable,  and  the 
deflections  obtained  are  reproduced. 

Let  di  and  dj  ^  ^^^  deflections  obtained. 

Let  E  and  e  be  the  respective  electromotive  forces  of  the 
battery  and  of  the  earth  or  cable  current. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  being  measured. 

Let  Bi  and  Bq  be  the  resistances  required  to  reproduce  the 
deflections  di  and  d^. 

Lastly,  let  G^  and  C2  be  the  currents  producing  the  deflections 
dy  and  a, ;  and  let  E  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  shunted 
galvanometer. 

Now  when  the  deflections  are  taken  on  the  cable  we  have 

"' '  If-:-  m 


and 


When  the  same  deflections  are  taken  with  the  resistance  coils 
in  the  place  of  the  cable,  then  we  have 

0   =       -^  [31 

R  +  Ri  Digitized  by  Google 

♦  Chapter  X. 
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and 


oonseqnentlj  we  have 


or 


or 


therefore 


We  also  have 


r  -     ®     . 

E  +  e     .     E 

B  +  «~  E  +  Ki' 

E  +  e       E  +  as 

E      "B  +  B,' 

1  .   «_  K+*. 
^  E  ~  B  +  B/ 

c       B  +  «       . 
E  "  E  +  El 

E  -e          E 

H  +  x 


or 


dierefore 


therefore 


or 


e 
E 

B  +  K, 


=  11. 


-1  =  1- 


b  +  b; 

B  +  g 
B  +  B,  ' 

B  +  g 
B  +  B^ 


w 


(«  +  ^)[bTb,  +  bTbJ  =  ^' 


X  = 


2(B  +  E,)(E  +  B^) 
(B  +  B,)  +  (E  +  B,) 


-E 


[A] 


that  is  to  say,  x  equals  the  harmonic  mean  of  (B  +  B^)  and 
CB  -f-  Ba),  minus  B.  In  fact  we  have  to  add  B  to  both  B^  and 
B^  take  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  results,  and  then  subtract  B 
from  this  mean.  If  B  can  be  made  so  low  as  to  be  negligible, 
tlien  of  course  the  formula  becomes  considerably  simplified, 
X  l>eing  equal  to  the  harmonic  mean  of  B^  and  B,. 

Although  B  could  be  determined  by  a  separate  measurement 
and  Ihen  inserted  in  the  formula,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  doing  this,  since  we  have  actually  all  the  data  requisite  to 
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determine  x  without  knowing  the  value  of  B.  From  equation  [3] 
we  have 

Cj  Rj  =  E  —  Cj  R, 

and  from  equation  [2] 

C2R3  rrE-CaR; 
therefore 

CiEi  +  CjEj  =  2E  -  B(Ci  +  Ca). 

Also  from  equation  [1]  and  [2]  we  have 


B  +  «' 
therefore 

CiEj  +  CjBj      p  p  _  « 

c».+  c,     -»  +  «-«-«=. 

Since  the  currents  C^  and  G,  are  represented  by  the  deflections 
d,  and  d,  yre  have 

_  diRi  +  d,R, 

*-      d,  +  d,    '  t^3 

an  equation  which  is  simpler  than  equation  [A]  and  which  doee 
not  require  R  to  be  known  or  to  be  made  negligible,  though 
in  order  to  make  the  test  with  the  greatest  chance  of  aoouracy 
it  is  advisable  that  R  should  not  have  a  high  value,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  explained  in  §  78,  page  80. 

If,  however,  equation  [B]  is  made  use  of  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  zero  of  the  galvanometer  some  point  on,  and  not  off, 
the  scale,  otherwise  we  should  not  know  what  are  the  true 
values  of  the  deflections  d^  and  cl,.  By  making  the  zero  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  scale  the  range  will  be  700  divisions,  which 
will  generally  enable  sufficiently  accurate  tests  to  be  effected. 

Kempe's  Loss  OF  Current  Test.* 

276.  In  this  test,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  81,  a  battery  E  is 
permanently  connected,  through  a  galvanometer  G^,  to  one  end 
A  of  the  cable,  the  further  ^nd  B  being  connected  to  earth 
through  a  second  galvanometer  G.  I 

*  This  test  was  first  desoribed  by  the  Author  in  the  seoond  edition  of  the  I 
present  work  in  the  year  1881,but  it  was  also  independently  deyised  bylff.  Enule  I 
Laooine  and  described  by  him  in  the  •  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^ttf  Intemationalal 
des  Blectridens '  for  April  1886.  I 
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Let  C.  be  the  current  sent  through  the  galvanometer  Gj,  and 
et  Cr  be  the  current  received  on  the  ^vanometer  G,  then 

/       _       / a 

c; 


0,  =  C.: 


or. 


•/+b  +  &    -"'   f+b  +  Q 
Jjot  the  resistance  beyond  A  be  l^,  then 


H-i-lKa 


Fig.  81. 
c 


i)  I  q 


Barth 


Earth 


Earth 


hat  is 


>r 


leo,  as  in  the  previoxis  tests,  let 

a  +  6  =  L,    or,    6  =  L  —  a, 
iien  1)7  substitution  we  get 

Z,  =  a  +  ^(L-a  +  G); 

CA  =  C.a  +  C,(L+G)C,a, 

a(C.-a)  =  C.i3-C,(L  +  G), 

__C.Z3-a(L  +  G) 

" cT^O      • 

J  in  this  equation  is  known,  it  being  tbe  oonduotor  resistance 
f  the  cable  when  sound,  l^  is  easily  determined,  when  the 
beervations  wit^  the  cable  are  completed,  by  joining  up  the 
;»lvanometer  G^  and  battery  E  in  circuit  with  a  set  of  resist- 
noe  coils,  and  then  adjusting  the  latter  until  the  deflection  on 
be  galvanometer  Gj  is  observed  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  when 
txe  cable  was  in  circuit ;  the  resistance  in  the  resistance  coils 
kLcn  gives  the  value  of  J^*  Digitized  by  Google 

♦  See  §  8,  page  1. 
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In  order  to  determine  C,  and  C^  we  must  compare  the  deflec- 
tions they  produce  on  the  respective  galvanometers  with  the 
deflections  ootained  on  the  same  ^vanometers  from  a  standard 
current,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  given  by  a  standard  Daniell 
cell  (1  '079  volts)  (page  137),  workmg  through  1079  ohms,  that , 
is  a  current  of  1  milliamp^re. 

Supposing  both  stations  are  furnished  with  standard  cells, 
then  each  station  having  noted  the  deflection  obtained  when  in 
circuit  with  the  cable,  disconnects  his  galvanometer  from  the 
latter,  and  puts  it  in  circuit  with  a  standard  cell  and  a  certain 
definite  resistance,  say,  1079  ohms,  including  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer.  The  deflection  is  again  noted;  then  this 
deflection,  divided  into  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  cable 
was  in  circuit,  gives  the  value  of  C,  or  C^  as  the  case  may  be. 

Far  example. 

In  testing  a  cable  by  the  foregoing  test,  the  connections  being 
made  as  in  Fig.  81,  station  A  obtained  a  deflection  on  his  gal- 
vanometer equivalent  to  2800  divisions;  station  B  obtained  a 
deflection  equivalent  to  1520  divisions. 

The  deflection  obtained  by  A  on  his  galvanometer  with  a 
standard  cell  through  1079  ohms  was  100  divisions,  and  the  de- 
flection obtained  by  station  B  with  a  similar  battery  working 
through  1079  ohms  was  95  divisions;  then 

The  value  of  l^  was  found  to  be  280  ohms,  and  the  values  of  L 
and  G  were  known  to  be  345  ohms  and  5  ohms  respectively. 
What  was  the  value  of  a? 

^  (28  X  280)  -  [16  X  (846 +  5)]  ^ 
28-16 

If  the  cable  had  a  conductivity  resistance  of  10  ohms  per  mile, 
then  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  A  would  be 

=  18*67  miles. 

A  great  advantage  which  this  test  possesses  lies  in  the  &ct, 

that  all  the  necessary  observations  with  the  cable  can  be  made 

simultaneously,  station  A  arranging  with  station  B  that  at  a 

- —      definite  time  the  observations  are  to  be  made  on  the  galvano- 
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meters;  there  is  thus  no  chance  of  error  from  the  fault  chan^g 
its  resistance  between  two  independent  obserrations,  as  might 
occur  in  the  other  tests. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  this  test  has  been  made  with 
Thomson  galvanometers,  and  it  is  advisable  if  possible  to 
employ  them ;  the  directing  magnets  in  the  instruments  would, 
however,  have  to  be  placed  very  low  down  and  very  low  shunts 
employed,  otherwise  the  deflections  obtained  would  be  beyond 
tlie  range  of  the  scale. 

276.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cable  is  traversed 
by  an  earth  current.  The  effects  of  this  may  be  eliminated 
(as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark)  by  means  of  a 
compensating  battery  of  one  or  two  2ar^e-sized  Daniell  cells, 
inserted  between  the  end  of  the  cable  and  the  galvanometer. 
The  number  of  these  cells  used  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  counteract  the  earth  current,  exact  balance 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  shunt  inserted  between  the  ter- 
minidB  of  the  battery.  To  effect  this  adjustment,  previous  to 
puttine  on  the  battery  E,  we  should  connect  the  galvanometer 
to  ear£,  and  then  adjust  the  compensatiug  battery  shunt  until 
no  deflection  is  obtained.  This  being  done,  the  battery  E  is 
connected  up  and  the  test  made  as  if  no  earth  current  existed. 

It  will  seldom  be  found  that  a  larger  oompensating  battenr 
tlian  one  or  two  cells  is  required  to  produce  a  balance,  and  if 
these  be  of  a  large  size  their  internal  resistance  may  practically 
be  ignored. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  current  from  the  testing  battery 
flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  which  tends  to  flow 
from  the  compensating  battery ;  thus,  if  the  latter  requires  to  be 
inserted,  so  that  the  zinc  pole  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of 
G,  and  Ihie  oopper  pole  to  the  end  A  of  the  cable,  then  the  copper 
pole  of  the  testing  battery  should  be  connected  to  the  second 
terminal  of  Gi  and  the  zinc  pole  to  earth. 

Beat  Conditiona  far  making  the  Test 

The  resistances  of  the  battery  E  and  galvanometers  G  and  Gi 
should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

The  Loop  Test. 

277.  When  a  faulty  cable  is  lying  in  the  tanks  at  a  factory  so 
that  both  ends  of  it  are  at  hand,  or  when  a  submerged  cable  can 
be  looped  at  the  end  &rthest  from  the  testing  station  with  either 
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cable  which  may  be  lying  parallel  with  it,  as  is  often  the 
then  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  test  for  localising  the 
position  of  the  fault  is  the  loop  test. 

This  test  is  independent  (within  certain  limits)  of  the  reeist- 
anoe  of  the  fault,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
and  depolarising  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  tests. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  test  with  the  form  of 
apparatus  hitherto  described. 

Murray's  Method. 

278.  Fig.  82  shows  the  theoretical  and  practical  arrange- 
ments, p  is  the  point  where  the  two  wires  or  cables  are  looped 
together  at  the  further  station,  fheinx  the  fault. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  from  0  to  we  fault,  y  the  resiBtance 
from  E  to  the  fault.  Then  B  C  being  plugged  up  and  A  B  (5) 
and  E  A  (d)  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  produced, 

hxy^dxx. 

Let  L  be  the  total  conductivity  resistance  of  the  whole  loop, 
then 

a?  +  y  =  L, 
therefore 

3f  =  L  —  «. 

Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 

h  (L-a)  =  d  X  X, 
from  which 

h 


a?  =  L 


h  +  d 


To  obtain  L,  we  should  simply  join  up  for  the  ordinary  con- 
ductivity test,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63  (page  191).  The  fault  in 
this  case  has  no  effect  upon  the  test,  provided  it  is  not  canaed  by 
the  complete  fracture  of  the  cable ;  in  the  latter  case  the  broken 
ends  become  covered  with  salts,  which  would  make  the  reeiet- 
ance  appear  higher  than  it  really  is.  When,  however,  the  fault 
is  due  to  a  simple  imperfection  in  the  insulating  sheatJiing,  the 
ordinary  conductivity  test  gives  the  correct  result. 

279.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  record  of  tJie  conductivity  resist- 
ance, so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  without  the  inecesaity  oi 
making  a  measurement.  Digitized  by  VJiOOglc 

280.  In  the  practical  execution  of  this  loop  test,  the  connec- 
tions beinsr  made  as  shown  bv  thA  fi<mrA  a11  fit  a  nlnoti  V^^^t^n 
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6  and  C  must  be  inserted;  tliis  is  neoessary,  because  the 
galvanometer  connection  is  made  on  to  the  terminal  B',  which 
is  the  same  as  B,  instead  of  on  to  C.  The  test  could  be  made  by 
placing  the  galvanometer  on  to  C,  but  in  that  case  we  shoxQd 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  key,  which  it  is  always  best  to  use. 

The  plugs  being  inserted  between  B  and  0,  and  the  other 
plugs  being  in  their  places,  we  should  remove,  say,  the  1000  plu 
from  between  A  and  B,  and  having  pressed  down  the  left^han^ 

Fio.  82. 


i|<i<[^K^. 


^[im 


^'.>^^£tLrC/o 


key,  to  put  the  battery  current  on,  which  should  be  a  zinc  (or 
negative)  one  as  shown,  we  should  adjust  the  plugs  between  D 
and  E,  pressing  down  the  right-hand  key  as  required  until  equi- 
librium is  produced.  The  different  resistances  oeing  inserted  in 
the  formula,  x  is  found,  which  being  divided  by  the  conductivity 
resistance  per  mile  of  the  cable,  gives  the  position  of  the  faults 

For  example, 

A  cable  50  miles  long,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance 
was  450  ohms,  that  is,  9  ohms  per  mile,  was  looped  with  a 
second  cable,  which  had  the  same  length  and  conductivity 
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resistance  as  the  first  cable — ^the  resistance  of  the  loop  being 
450  X  2  =  900  ohms.  The  adiusted  resistance  in  d  to  obtain 
eqnilibriam  was  4000  ohms,  b  being  1000  ohms,  then 

X  =s  900  ( )  =  180  ohms. 

VlOOO  +  4000/ 

Dividing  this  by  the  conductivity  per  mile,  which  is  9  ohms, 
we  get  mstanoe  of  fault  from  testing  station  =  l^  =  20  mQee. 

In  making  a  test  of  this  kind  it  is  advisable  to  use  as  high 
resistances  as  possible  in  b  and  d,  because  the  greater  these 
resistances  are  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  adjustment. 

281.  We  know  that  the  best  galvanometer  to  employ  would 
be  one  whose  resistance  does  not  exceed  10  times  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  resistances  on  either  side  of  it.*  In  practice, 
the  resistances  b  and  d  would  al^vays  be  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  looped  cables,  and  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
two  resistances  would  consequently  never  be  more  than  one-half 
the  resistance  of  the  looped  cables ;  if,  therefore,  we  do  not  use  a 
galvanometer  with  a  resistance  more  than,  say,  five  times  the 
resistance  of  the  looped  cables,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  con- 
ditions are  veiy  favourable  for  making  an  accurate  test. 

The  value  which  d  should  have  depends  upon  the  value 
given  to  6,  and  since  the  range  of  adjustment  is  large  in  pro- 
portion as  d  is  large,  therefore  for  this  reason  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  make  b  as  large  as  possible ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  it  higher  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  what  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sufficient  range  of  adjustment,  for  by  making 
b  and  d  large  the  current  which  passes  out  of  the  battery 
becomes  diminished,  and  consequently  the  effect  on  the  galvano- 
meter will  also  be  diminished.  This  can  of  course  be  compen- 
sated for  by  adding  on  extra  batteries,  but  as  the  number  of 
the  latter  may  have  to  be  inconveniently  large,  it  is  as  well  to 
avoid  doing  so,  otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  values  which 
may  be  given  to  6  and  d. 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  making  b  and  d  high  by  making  the 
latter  resistance  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

If  the  fault  has  a  very  high  resistance  the  employment  of 
high  battery  power  is  inevitable,  as  this  high  resistance  is 
directly  in  circuit  with  the  battery.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
we  may  make  6  and  d  as  high  as  we  like,  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
current  flowing  out  of  the  battery  depends  upon  the  total  re- 
sistance in  its  circuit,  the  result  of  making  6  and  d  high  is  to 

*  Chapter  XXV, 
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add  bat  verj  litUe  to  the  total  resistance,  unless  indeed  they 
are  very  exoesdve,  which  in  practice  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Ccndiiiana  for  making  Murray* $  Loop  TesU 

282.  Make  b  as  high  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  required 
range  of  adjustment  ind;  i£  h  and  d  would  in  this  case  require 
to  be  excessive  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  loop,  d  must 
be  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

Employ  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  not  more  than 
about  five  times  the  resistance  of  the  looped  cables. 

Employ  sufficient  battery  power  to  obtain  a  perceptible 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  when  d  is  1  unit,  or  a 
fraction  of  a  unit,  out  of  exact  adjustment. 

Varley's  Method. 

283.  This  is  shown  theoretically  and  practically  by  Fig.  83« 
In  this  test  B  C  (a)  and  A  B  (o)  are  fixed  resistances,  and 

E  A  (d)  is  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  produced.     Then,  x  and 
y  being  the  resistances  of  l&e  fault  from  E  and  G  respectively. 


a  (d  +  a;)  =  6  y, 
y  =  L  -  «; 
a  (d  +  a;)  =  6  (L  -  a?), 
hL^-ad 

X  =  — - — • 


and 

therefore 
from  which 

If  b  =  a,  then 

For  example. 

.  The  two  cables  being  of  the  same  length  and  conductivity  as 
in  the  last  example,  and  h  being  equal  to  a,  equilibrium  was 
obtained  by  making  d  =  600 ;  then 


X  = 


900-600  ,,^      ,  itizedbyGoOQle 

=  150  ohms.  "^ 
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284*  It  IB  neoesBary  that  the  fatill^  one  of  the  two  looped 
cables  be  attached  to  E,  or  ebe  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
eqtdlibriiun.  If  we  were  testing  a  looped  cable,  and  after 
having  joined  it  np  we  found  that  we  oould  not  obtain  eqoili- 


Fio.  83. 


brixun,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fault  lies  between  C  and  jt. 
The  cable  mnst  then  be  reyersed,  and  a  fresh  test  made. 

285.  The  conditions  for  making  this  test  with  accnraoy  are 
not  qxdte  so  simple  as  they  were  in  Murray's  test.  In  this  case 
they  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  what  they  are  in  an  ordinaiy 
bridge  test,  for  the  resistance  i2-f-y  takes  the  place  of  the 
resistance  d  in  the  latter  test,  and  if  we  determine  the  beet 
conditions  for  finding  a?  we  practically  determine  the  best 
conditions  for  finding  y,  as  the  test  is  maae  in  the  same  manner 
for  determining  either  quantity. 

It  is,  however,  always  best  to  have  the  relative  positions  of 
the  battery  and  galvanometer  as  indicated  in  the  figure.    For  if 
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kbe  galvanometer  took  the  plaoe  of  the  battery,  and  vice  veradj 
it  wonld  be  affected  by  any  earth  or  polarisation  currents  which 
might  enter  at  the  fault,  and  this  would  render  adjustment 
dimoult.    We  have,  then. 

Beat  Condittona  for  making  Varhtfa  Loop  Teat 
286.  Make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but  not  lower  than        ^ 


g  +  ^ 

Make  h  of  such  a  high  value  that  d  when  1  unit  out  from  exact 
adjustment  produces  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle. 

A  rough  test  would  first  have  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
approximately  the  values  of  x  and  ^,  and  then  if  necessary  the 
Tesistanoes  must  be  readjusted  so  that  the  above  conditions  are 
satisfied,  and  then  exact  adjustment  of  E  A  be  made. 

Best  General  Condituma  for  making  Ae  Loop  Teat, 

287.  Although  the  loop  test  avoids  errors  due  to  earth  currents 
it  does  not  avoid  errors  due  to  cable  currents,  that  is  to  say, 
currents  set  up  by  chemical  action  at  the  fault  itself;  this 
action  causes  a  current  to  flow  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  branches  of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  in  other 
words,  it  causes  a  current  to  circulate  in  the  loop.  This  current, 
although  comparatively  weak,  yet  is  sufficient  to  cause  errors 
which  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  if  possible.  Mr.  A.  Jamieson 
states  that  by  balancing  to  a  '*  false  zero  "  (page  238)  the  above 
cause  of  error  may  be  eliminated  and  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  accuracy  of  the  test  be  obtained. 

Correction  for  the  Loop  Teat, 

288.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  resistance  of  the  fault  in 
a  cable  approaches  the  normal  insulation  resistance  of  the  latter ; 
then  tiie  position  of  the  fault  indicated  by  the  loop  test  will 
not  be  its  true  position.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  current 
flowing  in  a  faulty  cable  has  two  paths  open  to  it :  one  through 
the  fault  and  the  other  through  the  whole  of  the  insulated 
sheathing.  The  cable,  in  fact,  possesses  two  faults :  the  actual 
fault,  and  the  fault  due  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  insu- 
lating sheathing.  This  second  or  reaultant  faulty  as  it  is  called, 
in  a  homogeneous  cable  is  equivalent  to  a  fault  in  the 
centre  of  the  cable  of  a  resistance  equal  to  the  insulation 

of  the  cable  itself  when  in  good  condition.    If  the 
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cable  is  not  homogeneous  thronghont,  this  resultant  &iilt  will 
lie  away  from  the  centre.  Its  position  can  be  found,  howerer, 
bj  the  ordinary  loop  test  when  the  cable  is  sound. 

We  have  then  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  fault 
when  the  position  and  resistance  of  the  resultant  &nlt,  the 
insulation  resistanoe  of  the  cable  when  imperfect,  and  the 
position  of  the  fault  indicated  by  the  ordinary  loop  test,  are 
known.  The  following  shows  how  this  may  be  done  approxi- 
mately: — 

In  Fig.  84  let  A  B  be  the  cable  joined  up  for  the  loop  test, 
/  being  the  actual  fault,  t  the  resultant  fault,  and  /^  the 
apparent  position  of  the  fault  given  by  the  loop  test 

Let  P  equal  the  resistance  of  t,  that  is,  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  the  cable  when  perfect ;  also  let  I  equal  the  insulatioa 

Fio.  84. 


- «-- n.    ^ 


resistance  when  the  cable  has  a  fault,  which  resistance  is  due  to 
the  joint  resistances  of  the  fault  (which  we  will  call  e)  and  the 
insulation  P ;  then 

I  =  =r—, —  ;  whence  c  = 


p  +  c'  '^"P-I 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of /^  with  respect  to  t  and 
/  will  depend  upon  the  relative  values  of  P  and  c :  thus  if 
P  and  c  were  equal,  then/i  would  lie  midway  between  t  and/: 
if  P  were  greater  than  c,  then/i  would  be  nearer/;  or  again, if 
P  were  less  than  c,  then/i  would  be  nearer  t.  This  being  Uie 
case,  we  have  the  proportion 

-p         /distance  between\  /distance  between\ 

Let  distance  A  /^  =  yS  and  A  t  =  a,  therefore  distaaoe 
t/i  =  /8  —  a;  also  let  distance /^ /  =  a?,  then 

Pa;  =  cOS-a), 
or 


p         __  "  I       ^p      Digitiaed^by  VjOOQIC 
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therefore 


which   gives  us   the  position  of  the  true  fault  beyond  the 
■ent  one. 
the  distance  of  the  fault  from  A  will  be 


apparent  one. 
Ortl     '* 


Far  example. 

In  a  looped  cable,  whose  total  length  was  100  miles,  and 
total  conductivity  resistance  900  ohms,  the  ordinary  loop  test 
showed  the  apparent  position  of  a  fault  which  existod  in  it  to 
be  700  ohms  from  A,  that  is, 

p  =  700. 

The  position  of  the  resultant  fault  given  by  the  loop  test 
when  the  cable  was  new  was  found  to  be  500  ohms  from  A, 
that  is, 

a  =  500. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  when  new  was 
3,000,000  ohms,  and  when  faulty  600,000  ohms,  that  is, 

P  =  3,000,000. 
I  =     600,000. 

Where  was  the  true  position  of  the  fatilt? 
Distance  of  fault  from  A 

^  (700  X  3,000,000)  -  (500  X  600,000) 

3,000,000  -  600,000  "  ^^^  ^^^' 

that  is  to  say,  distance  of  fault  beyond  distance  given  by  loop 
test  was 

750  -  )3  =  50  ohms. 

Or,  supposing  the  cable  to  have  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  per  mile, 
the  true  distance  of  the  fault  beyond  the  appareni4istance  was 
:^,  or  5  J  miles.  tizedbyL.ooglc 

If  the  cable  be  homogeneous  throughout,  the  resultant  fault 
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will  appear  in  the  middle  of  it.    In  this  case  a  will  equal  — , 

where  L  is  the  total  length  of  the  loop. 
If  we  write  the  eqnation, 

fiP  —  al 

Distance  of  fanlt  firom  A  =  ■  p  ^  ^  » 
in  the  form. 


Distance  of  fault  from  A  = 


.-4 


we  can  see  that  if  P  is  very  large  then  :p  =  0,  in  which  case  we 

get 

Distance  of  fanlt  from  A  =  ^, 

as  in  the  ordinary  loop  test. 

289.  In  order  to  make  this  test  satisfeMstorily,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  are  the  insolation  resistances  of  the  cable  when 
good  and  also  when  faxQty,  at  the  moment  when  eqnilibriimi 
is  obtained.  Now,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XV.,  the 
insolation  resistance  (P)  of  a  sonnd  cable  alters  in  propcoiion 
to  the  time  a  current  is  kept  on  it ;  bnt  the  rate  at  which  this 
alteration  takes  place  is  definite,  and  can  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  preyious  tests  of  the  cable  made  when  the  latter  was 
sonnd.  The  insulation  resistance  (I)  of  the  cable  when  faulty 
cannot,  however,  be  determined  by  any  reference  to  preyious 
tests ;  some  plan  of  enabling  it  to  be  measured  accurately  is 
therefore  necessary. 

A  method  suggested  by  Mr.  S.  K  Phillips  enables  this  to  be 
done  in  a  yery  satisfactory  manner.  The  whole  of  the  testing 
apparatus  is  carefully  insulated  by  being  placed  on  a  sheet  oif 
ebonite,  or  on  insulated  supports ;  the  experimenter  also  stands 
on  an  insulated  stand  or  a  sheet  of  ebonite.  The  battery  for 
making  the  loop  test,  instead  of  being  connected  directly  on  to 
the  terminal  of  the  resistance  coils,  is  connected  thereto  throng 
the  medium  of  a  second  galyanometer.  By  noting  the  deflection 
on  the  latter  at  the  moment  equilibrium  is  obtained  on  the  first 
galvanometer,  and  comparing  it  afterwards  with  the  deflection 
obtained  through  a  known  resistance,  we  obtain  the  value  of  I 
plus  the  combined  resistance  of  the  resistances  in  the  bridge, 
which  quantity  will,  however,  be  insignificant  compared  with 
I,  and  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
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A  note  should  be  made  of  the  time  at  which  the  battery  is 
coimeoted  to  the  instruments,  and  then,  when  the  plugs  are 
adjusted,  equilibrium  obtained,  and  the  deflection  on  the  second 
galyanometer  observed,  the  time  must  again  be  noted,  so  that 
the  period  during  which  the  battery  current  has  acted  may  be 
known  and  the  value  of  P  correctly  obtained. 

The  method  of  determining  the  value  of  F  will  be  considered 
hereaftert 

Individual  Eesistance  of  Two  Wires  by  the  Loop  Test. 

290.  Mr.  3.  E.  Phillips  has  pointed  out  that  the  loop  test  may 
be  made  very  useful  for  determining  the  individual  resistance 
of  two  wires,  the  leads  in  a  cable  factory,  for  instance,  whose 
ends  cannot  be  got  at  to  connect  to  the  testing  apparatus. 

To  do  this,  the  further  ends  of  the  leads  would  be  joined 
together,  and  the  junction  put  to  earth.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  loop  test  applied  to  the  wires  would  give  the  resistance 
of  either  of  them  to  their  j  auction. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

KEYS,  SWITCHES,  CONDENSERS,  AND  BATTERIES. 

SHORT-cmcurr  Keys. 

291.  Although  the  Bhort-circuit  plug-hole  is  convenient  to 
avoid  accidental  currents  being  sent  through  the  galvanometer 
when  the  various  resistance  coils,  batteries,  &o.^  are  being  joined 
up  for  making  a  measurement,  yet  a  key  which  in  its  nonnal 
condition  short  circuits  the  galvanometer,  is  extremely  ocm- 
venient  and  useful. 

Such  a  key  is  represented  by  Fig.  85.  In  its  normal  condi- 
tion the  spring  rests  against  a  platinum  contact,  and,  when 
pressed  down,  against  an  ebonite  one. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig. 


%/  7-eal  si2/c 


The  two  terminals  of  the  shunt  are  connected  to  the  terminal 
of  the  key,  which  in  this  and  most  keys  are  double,  so  as  to 
enable  the  wires  leading  to  the  resistance  coils,  batteries,  drc, 
to  be  conveniently  connected  to  them. 

If  it  is  required  to  keep  the  key  pressed  down  for  a  lengthened 
period,  a  small  piece  of  sheet  ebonite  or  gutta-percha  can  be 
slipped  in  between  the  contacts,  so  as  to  prevent  their  making 
connection  when  the  finger  is  taken  off  the  key.  Some  keys  of 
this  kind  are  provided  with  a  catch  (Fig.  86),  which  keeps  the 
spring  down  wnen  it  is  depressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  short-circuit  key  over  the  short-circuit 
plug  may  not  seem  obvious,  but  actual  practice  will  soon  show 
its  value. 
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Eevebsing  Keys. 

292.  Besides  the  short-circnit  key,  a  Beversing  Key  is  nsnally 
inserted  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  so  that  the  deflections  of 
the  needle  may  always  be  obtained  on  the  same  side  of  the 
scale.     A  form  of  reversing  key  very  commonly  used  is  shown 


Fio.  88. 


Fio.  87. 
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in  elevation  and  plan  by  Figs.  87  and  88,  and  in  general  view 
by  Fig.  89. 

The  galvanometer  terminals  would  be  connected  to  the  twa 
end  terminals  of  the  reversing  key,  or,  if  the  short-circuit  key 
is  inserted,  to  the  terminals  of 
the  latter.  By  pressing  down 
one  or  other  of  the  springs,  the 
current  vrill  pass  tlu*ough  the 
^vanometer  in  one  direction 
ar  the  other.  The  two  handles 
[)n  either  side  of  the  two  springs 
ire  for  the  purpose  of  clamping 
either  of  the  latter  down  when 
required. 

Particular  care  should  be 
taken,  when  procuring  the  key, 
to  see  that  the  terminals,  <!^c.,  are  not  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
3bonite  pillars  by  means  of  bolts  running  right  through  them, 
is  in  suc^  a  case  the  advantage  of  the  pillars  is  entirely  lost, 
ind  the  terminals  might  just  as  well  be  screwed  direct  into  the 
l)a8e  board. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  contacts  of  the  keys  are 
:lean,  as  when  there  are  several  contacts  considerable  resist- 
ince  might  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  from  their  being  dirty. 
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293.  It  is  BometimeB  found  in  this  form  of  reversing  key  thit 
the  spring  fail  to  make  the  necessary  contact  when  clamped 
down,  owing  to  the  loosening  or  wear  of  the  cam  employed  to 
hold  it  down.  PeWs  Patent  Self-locking  Key^  which  is  shown  It 
Fig.  90,  and  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Pell,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  entirely  overcomes  this  difficulty 
hy  dispensing  with  the  cam  altogether,  and  introducing  a  spring 
latch  which,  when  the  key  is  depressed,  automatically  catchfis 

Fio.  90. 


and  holds  it  with  certainty  in  position  until  it  is  released,  the 
movement,  either  in  depressing  the  key  or  in  releasing  it  heing 
effected  with  one  hand.     Each  latch  is  released  by  pressing  the, 
corresponding  ebonite  knob  on  the  insulating  pillar,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  odier  advantages  of  this  key  over  the  old  form,  although 
not  of  so  much  importance,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  tale 
a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  apparatus.  The  absence  of 
the  cams  and  their  supporting  pillars,  besides  improving  the 
insulation,  and  allowing  of  the  key  being  more  easily  cleaned, 
makes  it  look  neater,  and  prevents  the  lacquered  surface  of  the 
brass  work  being  disfigured,  as  is  invariably  and  unavoidaUj 
the  case  when  the  cam  is  used. 

A  Short-circuiting  Key  is  also  made  on  the  same  principle,  the 
spring  in  this  case  being  somewhat  stronger  to  prevent  uninten- 
tional locking  when  the  key  is  only  gently  tapped  by  the  finger. 

Bevebsing  Switches. 
294.  In  addition  to  the  reversing  key  for  the  galvanometer,  a 
Beversing  Stoitch  for  the  testing  battery  is  very  useful:  it  need 
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lot,  howeyer,  be  such  an  elaborate  one  as  that  used  for  the 
;alvanometer. 

Figs.  91  and  92  represent  such  a  switch.  It  consists  of  four 
»ras8  segments  screwed  firmly  down  to  an  ebonite  base.  Each 
egment  is  provided  with  a  screw,  to  which  to  attach  the  testing 
ores. 


Fig.  91. 


Fio.  92. 
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In  some  cases  each  segment  is  supported  on  an  ebonite  pillar, 
rhich  improves  its  insulation  very  much,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  some  tests  we  shall  describe. 

The  poles  of  the  battery  would  be  attached  to  two  opposite 
erminal  screws,  say  A  and  A',  and  the  leading  wires  to  the 
r^'o  other  screws,  B  and  B'. 

To  make  the  current  flow  in  one  direction,  we  should  place 
he  plugs  between  the  segments  A  and  B,  and  A'  and  B',  and 
o  make  it  flow  in  the  other  direction,  between  the  segments  A 
tnd  B',  and  A'  and  B.  If  one  or  both  the  plugs  are  removed 
he  battery  current  will  be  cut  off  altogether.  It  is  always 
)est,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  remove  both  the  plugs  in  preference 
o  one  only,  for  if  the  battery  is  not  well  insulated  a  portion  of 
he  current  may  still  be  able  to  flow  out  of  the  battery  and 
Listnrb  the  accuracy  of  a  test. 

Two  other  pieces  of  apparatus  are  necessary  to  form  a  very 
t)mplete  set,  viz,  a  "Condenser"  and  a  "Discharge  key." 

CONDENSEBS. 

295.  A  CaiiA&Mer  is  merely  a  Ley  den  jar  exposing  a  large 
turface  within  a  small  space;  those  constructed  for  testing 
)urpo6es  are  made  of  sheets  of  tin-foil  placed  in  layers  between 
liin  sheets  of  mica  coated  with  shellac.  The  alternate  layers 
)f  tin-foil  are  connected  together,  so  that  sets  are  formed  corre- 
iponding  to  the  outside  and  inside  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

A  very  convenient  form  of  condenser,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
SVarden,  is  shown  by  Fig.  93  (page  274).  izedbyGoOQle 

The  layers  of  tin-foil  and  mica  are  placed  in  a  round  Sbrass 
i)ox  with  an  ebonite  top,  on  which  are  fixed  the  connecting 
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terminals.  These  terminals  are  placed  on  brass  blocks,  the  end 
of  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  so  that  a  phij 
can  be  inserted  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  th 

Fig.  93. 


apparatus  to  be  short  circuited.  This  should  always  be  don 
when  ^e  condenser  is  not  in  use,  so  that  any  residual  charg 
which  may  remain  in  it  may  be  entirely  dissipated. 


Fio.  94. 


The  **  electrostatic  capacity  "  of  these  condensers  is  usually 
microfarad,  lie  "  farad  "  being  the  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity 
They  are  also  made,  however,  so  that  several  capacities  can  b 
obtained,  by  inserting  plugs  in  different  holes.  Those  havin 
five  different  capacities  (Fig.  94),  viz.  -Oo,  '05,  '2,  '2,  and  • 
microfarads,  enable  any  value  ftom  •  05  to  1  to  be  obtained  b 
inserting  one  or  more  plugs.  It  is  very  often  extremely  u6efi 
to  be  able  to  vary  the  capacity,  so  that  it  is  better  to  have  tt 
latter  form  rather  than  tne  former,  although  it  m^y  be  a  littJ 
more  exnensive. 
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Fig.  95  shows  another  form  of  a  divided  condenser  arranged 
1  a  brass  box. 

A  good  condenser  should  not  lose,  through  leakage,  more  than 
per  cent,  of  its  charge  in  one  minute. 

Fio.  95. 


296.  Condensers,  like  batteries,  can  be  combined  for  *'  quan- 
ity"  or  in  **  series,"  and  advantage  may  often  be  taken  of  this 
fower  of  combination  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  capacities 
rom  a  small  number  of  condensers. 

When  condensers  are  connected  together  for  *•  quantity  "  the 
apacity  of  the  combination  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
espective  capacities  of  the  several  condensers.  Thus,  if  we 
all  Fi,  Fj,  F3,  <fec.,  these  capacities,  then  the  capacity  of  the 
ombination  will  be 

F1  +  F2  +  F3+ 

This  may  be  expressed  symbolically  thus ; — 


When  the  combination  is  made  in  "  series "  (corresponding  to 
he  "  cascade "  arrangement  of  Leyden  jars)  the  joint  capacity 
>i  the  series  follows  the  law  of  the  joint  resistance  of  parallel 
ircuits,*  thus : — 

1 


i.  +  JL+l 

Fi        F,        F: 


2       ^z 
♦  See  Chapter  XXVII. 
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Thifl  may  be  symbolically  expressed  thus: — 

Fj  —  Pj  —  Fj .  •  •  . 


By  following  out  these  laws,  if  we  had  two  condensers,  F^  ani 
Fa,  we  could  obtain  four  different  capacities,  viz.  F^,  F,,  F^  +  F- 

and  J'  ^1 . 
F,+Fa 

With  three  condensers  we  could  obtain  fourteen  differen 

capacities,  viz.  F^,  F,,  F„  F^  +  F„  F^   +  F3,  F,  +  F. 

'^  ■*■  '^  ■*■'*'  Fi  +  F;  Fi  +  F;  F,  +  Fj'  •'^  "^  F,  + 1\ 
IT   _L    ^i  ^3      -p     ,      ^1  ^a      ^^^ 1 

^» +FrTF;'  ^^  +  fttf;'     iTTTi.' 

Fi  ■*"  F,  ■*■  F3 

Any  of  these  combinations  may  be  expressed  symbolicall; 
in  the  manner  before  shown;  thus,  for  example,  to  take  th 

F  F 
^1  +  -p  ^t   xs  combination,  this  would  be  shown  thus  : — 


F^ 


DiSCHABOB  ElSTS. 

297.  To  enable  the  discharge  irom  the  condenser  to  be  rea 
on  a  galvanometer  a  discharge  key  is  necessary.  This,  like  tb 
other  pieces  of  apparatus,  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Webb's  DUcharge  Key. 

298.  Fig.  96  shows  a  pattern  (designed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb 
which  is  in  very  general  use. 

It  consists,  primarily,  of  a  hin^^  lever  of  solid  make,  prease 
upwards  by  a  spring  and  playing  between  two  contacts.  -1 
vertical  ebonite  lever,  hinged  at  its  lower  end,  is  fixed  to  th 
base  of  the  instrument  in  the  position  shown.  This  lever  ha 
near  its  upper  end  a  projecting  brass  tongue,  which,  when  th 
lever  is  pressed  forward  (by  means  of  a  spring\  hitches  ovc 
the  extremity  of  the  brass  lever.  The  end  of  tne  latter  is  ct 
away  so  as  to  form  two  steps ;  when  the  brass  tongue  on  tl 
vertical  ebonite  lever,  is  hitched  over  the  lower  step  then  tl 
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rasa  lever  stands  intermediate  between  the  top  and  bottom 
>atact8,  and  is  insxQated  from  both  of  them,  but  when  the 
mgue  is  hitched  over  the  top  step  then  the  brass  lever  is  in 
>nnection  with  the  lower  contact.  Again,  when  the  ebonite 
rver  is  drawn  back  the  brass  lever  is  freed  and  springs  up 

Fio.  96. 


^inst  the  top  contact  step.  If  we  suppose  the  brass  lever  to 
>e  hitched  down  on  the  lower  contact  step,  then  by  pulling 
i^ck  the  ebonite  lever  a  little  the  brass  tongue  unhitches  from 
he  top  step  and  hitches  on  the  lower  one,  thus  allowing  the 
irass  lever  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  contact  but  not  to 
ome  in  connection  with  the  upper  one ;  if,  however  (as  before 
ixplained),  the  ebonite  lever  be  pulled  completely  back  then 
he  brass  lever  rises  in  connection  with  the  top  contact. 

299.  When  using  this  discharge  key  for  the  purpose  of 
tteasuring  the  charge  in  a  condenser,  the  connections  to  the 
galvanometer,  (fee,  would  be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  97  (page 
178).  On  pressing  down  the  key  Kg  the  two  poles  of  the  battery 
ire  put  in  connection  with  the  two  terminals  A  and  B  of  the 
iondenser  C,  and  on  releasing  the  key  so  that  it  comes  in  contact 
prith  the  top  contact,  the  two  terminals  of  the  condenser  are 
[mt  in  connection  with  the  two  terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 
Rrhich  thus  receives  the  discharge  current  through  it. 

If  we  so  arrange  the  connections  that  the  top  contact  of  the 
key,  instead  of  being  joined  to  the  condenser  through  the 
g;alvanometer,  is  connected  directly  to  it,  and  the  galvanometer 
is  placed  between  the  back  terminal  of  the  key  and  the  second 
terminal  of  the  condenser  *,  then  on  pressing  down  the  discharge 
key  we  get  the  current  charging  the  condenser  through  the  gal- 
iranometer,  whose  needle  will  be  deflected  to  one  side  of  the  zero 
point ;  and  then,  on  releasing  the  key,  we  get  the  discharge  deflec- 
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bat  in  the  opposite  direction  to  it.  The  first  arrangement,  giTen 
by  the  figure,  is,  however,  the  one  generally  employed. 

The  mscharge  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  is  only 
momentary,  the  needle  or  spot  of  light  immediately  retamiog 
towards  zero. 

300.  In  using  the  Thomson  galvanometer  (which  is  practically 
the  only  instrument  of  any  use  for  the  purpose)  for  measuring 
the  dischar^,  the  adjusting  magnet  must  hd  put  hi^h  up,  if  it 
is  placed  with  its  poles  assisting  the  earth's  magnetism,  or  low 
down  if  it  opposes  it,  so  as  to  make  the  needle  swing  slowly 

Fio.  97. 


enough  to  enable  the  deflection  to  be  read  on  the  scale.  It  is 
best  to  avoid  making  the  needle  swing  very  sRwly,  for  then 
the  spot  of  light  wfll  probably  not  return  accurately  to  zero, 
but  may  be  tiiree  or  four  divisions  out.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  a  comparatively  quick  swing  to  be  read  to  half  a 
division,  or  even  less. 

Kempe*8  Discharge  Key. 

301.  A  form  of  discharge  key  designed  by  the  author  is 
shown  in  plan  and  elevation  by  Figs.  98  and  99,  and  in  general 
view  by  Fig.  100. 

It  consiste,  like  Fig.  96,  of  a  solid  lever,  hinged  at  one  end. 
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Two  finger  triggers,  near  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  marked 
'  Discharge"  and  '* Insulate,"  are  connected  to  two  ebonite  hooks. 
The  hei^t  of  the  hook  attached  to  the  finger  trigger  marked 
'  Discharge  "  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  oSier  hook,  so 
hat  the  lever  stands  intermediate  between  the  two  contacts 
when  it  is  hitched  against  it.  When  the  lever  is  pressed  down 
igainst  the  bottom  contact,  the  shorter  of  the  hooks  hitches  it 
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Fig.  99. 
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down.  If  in  this  position  wo  depress  the  "  Insulate  "  trigger, 
the  lever  is  freed  from  its  hook,  and  springs  up  against  the 
second  hook,  thus  insulating  the  lever  from  either  of  the 
contacts.  The  "  Discharge  "  trigger  now  being  pressed  down, 
the  lever  springs  up  against  the  top  contact 
To  tiie  hook  of  the  "Discharge"  trigger  there  is  a  small 

Fig.  100. 


piece  of  metal  fixed  which  is  broad  enough  to  come  in  front 
of  the  second  hook,  bo  that  if  the  "  Discharge "  trigger  is  de- 
piessed  first  it  draws  back  both  the  hooks,  and  thereby,  if  the 
lever  at  starting  be  hitched  to  the  bottom  contact,  allows  the 
lever  at  once  to  spring  up  to  the  top  contact.  If,  however,  the 
«*TT»«nlft.tA"  friovAr  hft  denrftsaed.  onlv  the  hook  attached  to 
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that  trigger  is  drawn  back,  allowing  the  lever  to  flprin^  up 
against  ike  second  hook  and  be  thereby  insulated,  as  at  first 
explained. 

Lambert's  Discharge  Key. 

302.  The  arrangement  of  discharge  key  designed  by  Mr. 
Lambert  and  shown  by  Fig.  101,  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  that  the  principal  terminal  is  lu^h2ir 
insulated  when  the  key  is  in  its  normal  condition,  a  point 
of  importance  in  some  tests.  The  two  terminals  seen  at 
the  front  part  of  the  key  correspond  to  the  top  and  bott<»n 
contacts  of  the  keys  previously  described.  The  ends  of  two 
spring  levers,  provided  with  ebonite  finger-knobs,  are  set  over 

Fig.  101. 


these  contacts;  the  other  ends  of  the  springs  are  fixed  to  a 
brass  cross-piece  provided  with  a  terminal,  the  cro6*-piece 
being  secured  to  an  ebonite  bracket  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  stent 
ebonite  rod.  By  this  arrangement  the  terminal  connected 
to  the  spring  levers  is  insulated  by  the  long  ebonite  rod  as 
well  as  by  the  ebonite  bracket  by  which  the  rod  is  supported 
on  the  stand.  In  manipulating  the  key,  the  left-hand  lever, 
say,  is  first  depressed,  thus  putting  the  back  terminal  in  con- 
nection with  the  contact  (correspondiui^  to  the  bottom  contact 
of  the  other  forms  of  keys)  beneath  it.  This  lever  is  then 
released,  and  the  right-hand  lever  depressed,  thus  putting  the 
back  terminal  in  connection  with  the  contact  (corresponding  to 
the  top  contact  of  the  other  keys)  beneath  it.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  form  of  key  is  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  press 
both  levers  down  at  once,  thus  connecting  together  the  back 
and  the  two  front  terminals ;  if  this  is  done  accidentally,  then, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  97  (page  278),  a  direct  circuit 
is  formed  by  the  battery  through  the  galvanometer,  which  may 
result  in  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  being  altered  through  the 
violence  of  the  deflection.  Such  an  accident  obviously  cannot 
possibly  occur  in  the  other  forms  of  keys. 
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The  Lambert  key  is  often  provided  with  cams  similar  to  those 
shoTvn  in  Figs.  87,  88,  and  89  (page  271),  so  that  the  spring 
levers  can  be  clamped  down  if  desired. 

Bymer  Jones's  Discharge  Key. 

303.  An  excellent  form  of  discharge  key  has  been  devised 
by  Mr.  J.  Kymer  Jones,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  India 
Jtabber,  Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company  of 
Silvertown.  The  key  is  so  constructed  that  (like  Lambert's 
key)  the  principal  terminal  is  left  perfectly  free  during  the 
period  of  ''insulation,"  as  shown  in   Fig.  102;  the  leakage 

Fig.  102. 
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from  this  terminal  is  therefore  confined  to  the  ebonite  support 
A  B.  The  form  of  this  support,  a  vertical  section  of  which  is 
shown  by  Fig.  103  (page  282),  gives  a  very  considerable 
length  of  surface  over  which  any  leakage  must  pass,  it  being 
in  the  present  case  6 J  inches  in  a  height  of  only  2^  inches; 
while,  since  the  portion  A  screws  into  the  outer  cap  B,  the  former 
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and  scoured  with  glass-paper,  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a 
fresh  surface  without  disfiguring  the  outer  polished  surface. 

The  movements  for  "Charge," 
"  Insulate,'*  and  "  Discharge,"  will 
be  readily  understood  from  Fig. 
102.  Zr  are  ebonite  rods;  their 
brass  prolongations  c  c\  which  move 
with  them  as  one  piece,  have  the 
under  surfaces,  where  they  rub 
against  the  platinum  ooniacts  h 
and  g,  tipped  with  platinum. 

When  I  is  deflected  to  the  left, 
the  end  of  the  rod  r,  attached  to  it^ 

Sresses  against  V — should  the  latter 
appen  to  be  turned  to  that  side 
— and  carries  it  over  in  the  same 
direction,  first  breaking  oontaot  at 
c'  ^,  if  previously  made,  and  after- 
wards making  oontact  at  6  c.  Thus 
the  "Battery"  and  "Cable"  ter- 
miDals  are  connected  together.  To 
"  Insulate  "  the  cable  terminal  it  is 
only  necessary  to  move  I  back  again 
towards  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  102. 
To  "Discharge,"  press  V  towards 
the  riti^ht.  Should  I  not  already 
be  over  to  the  right  (as  in  the  last 
position  for  "Insulate")  it  will  be 
carried  over  with  V  and  the  contact 
at  6  c  broken  before  c'  and  g  oome  together.  The  rod  r  in  fact 
prevents  the  galvanometer  and  battery  terminals  from  both 
being  put  to  the  cable  terminal  at  the  same  time. 

304.  Although  not  perhaps  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  second  set  of  resistance  coils  (which  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  of  the  bridge  form)  to  act  as  an  adjustable  shunt  for 
the  galvanometer. 

305.  A  simple  form  of  galvanometer  to  enable  the  resistanoe 
of  the  Thomson  to  be  quickly  taken,  is  also  useful.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  dispensed  with,  as  Mr.  S.  E.  Phillips  has  pointed 
out  that  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  can  be  determined 
by  the  very  simple  device  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  one 
of  the  shunts  (the  ^th  preferably).  To  do  this,  the  shunts 
will  have  to  be  removed  from  the  galvanometer  and  connected 
up  to  the  bridge  as  an  ordinary  resistance,  the  galvanometer 
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Mr.  Phillips  suggests  that  the  shunts  should  be  enclosed  under 
the  glass  shade,  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  may  have  the  same 
temperature  as  the  galvanometer  coils. 

Ajb  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  set  of  resistance  coils  as  a  shunt,  a 
single  resistance  coil  of  the  same  wire  and  resistance  as  the  gal- 
vanometer coils,  might  be  permanently  fixed  to  the  galvano- 
meter stand  under  the  glass  shade ;  the  resistance  of  this, 
measured  by  the  help  of  the  galvanometer,  would  at  once  give 
the  resistance  of  the  latter.  If  such  a  device- were  adopted,  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  coil  is  wound  double  on  its 
bobbin,  for  otherwise  it  would  afifect  the  galvanometer  needle 
when  'braversed  by  a  current. 

306.  The  form  of  bridge  coil  most  generally  employed  with 
the  Thomson  galvanometer  is  that  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  5 
(page  12),  the  keys  attached  to  the  other  form  not  being  used. 

Batteries. 

307.  Besides  the  foregoing  instruments,  a  battery  of  at  least 
200  cells  is  necessary.  The  form  known  as  the  Minotto  is  a 
convenient  one,  and  is  frequently  used  fpr  testing.  It  consists  of 
an  earthenware  (or  more  frequently  of  a  gutta-percha)  jar,  about 
8  inches  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  round  plate  of 
copper,  resting  flat.  A  strip  of  copper  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  coated  with  gutta-percha,  is  fixed  to  this  plate, 
and  brought  up  the  side  of  the  jar.  Over  this  plate  a  layer  of 
coarsely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  is  placed ;  the  jar  is  then 
filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  damp  sawdust,  and  resting  on  this 
is  placed  a  thick  disc  of  zinc,  provided  with  a  terminal  at  the 
top.  A  series  of  these  ceUs  is  coupled  up  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

The  Leclanch6  battery  is  used  at  some  cable  fitctories ;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  high  electromotive  force,  but  is  not  so  constant 
US  the  Daniell,  though  if  care  is  taken  that  it  does  not  become 
nccidentally  short  circuited  through  a  low  resistance  it  answers 
very  satisfactorily,  and  requires  but  little  attention.  The  Chlo- 
ride of  silver  battery  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Hue  (page  143)  is  also 
DOW  used  to  some  extent  for  testing,  especially  on  board  ship,  as 
it  has  the  advantage  of  great  compactness  and  portability. 

The  batteries  should  be  placed  on  well-insulated  supports,  in 
a  dry  situation,  so  as  to  avoid  leakage,  which  interferes  with 
the  constancy  of  the  current. 

308.  Besides  the  large  battery,  a  single  cell  placed  in  a  small 
box,  with  appropriate  terminals  outside,  is  required,  whose  use 
mil  be  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MEASUBEMENT   OF  POTENTIALS. 

309.  Let  E  (Fig.  104)  be  a  battery  of  which  A  and  B  are  the 
free  poles ;  then  the  free  electricities  at  those  poles  will  haTS 
equal  but  opposite  potentials,   and    the    difference  of  these 
T?      i/wi  potentials  is  the  electromotive  force 

FIG.  104.  ^^  ^^  battery.    Thus,  if  V  rthat  is 

^  the  line  P  A)  is  the  potentiu  at  A, 

then  -  V  (that  is  the  line  B  Q)  will 
be  the  potential  at  B,  and  the  electro- 
motive force  E  of  the  battery  will  be 


1 


HUKiiHH 


E  =  V-(-V)  =  2V. 


Although  the  expression  "poten- 
tials of  the  free  electricities "  is, 
strictly  speaking,  more  correct  than 
•'potentials"  simply,  yet  the  latter 
is  generally  used  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  former,  and  we  shall  so  use  it 
unless  the  contrary  is  indicated. 
The  potentials  diminish  regularly  from  one  pole  of  the  battery 

to  the  other,  the  potential  at  the  middle  of  the  battery  being 

zero. 

310.  If  the  two  poles  are  connected  by  a  resistance  A  C  B,  as  in 
Fig.  105,  then  the  potentials  will  diminish  regularly  along  A  C  B 
also,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  potential  at  the  middle  (F) 
being  zero  as  in  the  case  of  the  battery.  But  the  potentials  at 
A  and  B  will  be  less  than  they  were  previous  to  the  joining  of 
the  poles  by  A  C  B,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  b^g  . 
dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  resistance  A  OB,  and  also 
upon  the  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  battery.  These 
diminished  potentials  may  be  represented  by,  say,  the  lines 
J?  A  (4-  v)  and  B  j  (—  v),  respectively. 

311.  If  the  two  terminals  of  a  condenser  are  connected  to 
any  two  joints  in  the  resistance,  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
charge  which  the  condenser  will  take  will  be  directly  propor* 
tional  to  the  difference  of  the  potentials,  tbat'is  to  the  electro- 
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motive  force,  at  those  two  points.  TTitis  if  the  condenser  weie 
connected  to  A  and  B  the  charge  it  would  take  would  have  an 
electromotive  force,  E^,  of 

El  =  v-(- v)  =  2v. 

If  the  points  to  which  the  condenser  is  connected  were  A 
said  C,  the  electromotive  force,  E2,  of  the  charge  would  be 

Ej,  =  V  -  r. 

Again,  if  the  condenser  were  connected  to  C  and  B,  the 
electromotive  force,  E3,  of  the  charge  would  be 

E3  =  »  -  (-  v)  =  »  +  V. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that 

V  —  i7:v  +  r::a:6. 
If,  therefore,  we  connect  two  condensers  between  the  points 
Fig.  105. 


A  and  0  and  the  points  B  and  C  respectively,  and  adjust  the 
resistances  a  and  6,  we  could  charge  the  condensers  to  any 
relative  electromotive  forces  we  please. 

312.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  diminution  or  fall  of 
potential  along  the  resistance  A  C  B  is  represented  by  the  line 
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pT  q  (see  small  figure),  the  zero  point  being  at  F,  yet  we  may 
generally  with  perfect  correctness  assume  the  zero  to  be  at  B 
and  the  fall  of  potential  to  be  represented  by  the  line  p'  B, 
and  similarly  with  the  fall  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the 
other.  In  most  cases  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  fall  as 
taking  place  in  this  way,  as  we  avoid  having  to  consider  the 
potentials  as  partly  +  ftnd  partly  ^  quantities,  which  is  liable 
to  cause  confusion  in  making  calculations. 

313.  We  stated  that  if  uie  poles  of  the  batterv  are  joined 
by  a  resistance,  the  potentials  at  those  poles  will  be  altered 
in  value;  they  will,  in  fact,  be  reduced  in  proportion  as 
the  resistance  la  small  or  large.  Now,  when  a  current  flows 
through  the  galvanometer,  it  does  so  in  virtue  of  a  difference  of 
potential  at  its  two  terminals,  and  the  strength  of  this  current 
IS  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  this  difference;  and 
conversely,  if  we  note  the  difference  in  the  strengths  of 
currents  passing  through  a  galvanometer  we  shall  know  the 
relative  values  of  the  differences  of  potential  at  its  terminals. 
It  may  at  first  sight,  therefore,  appear  sufficient,  in  order  to 
measure  the  relative  values  of  the  differences  simply  to  connect 
the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer  to  the  points  at  which  the 
differences  are  to  be  noted,  and  then  to  observe  the  deflections 
obtained.  But  by  connecting  up  a  galvanometer  in  this  way 
we  should  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit 
between  those  points,  and  the  potentials  at  the  poles  of  the 
batteiy  would  consequently  decrease,  therefore  the  potentials  at 
the  points  where  the  galvanometer  is  connected  would  decrease 
also;  the  current  then  which  would  produce  a  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  would  be  that  due  to  the  diminished 
potentials.  If,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is 
very  high  compared  with  the  resistances  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, then  its  introduction  will  produce  no  diminution  in  the 
potentials,  and  consequently  its  deflection,  that  is  to  say,  the 
current  passing  through  it,  will  be  a  true  index  of  the  value  of 
the  difference.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  theoretically  consider 
what  are  the  relative  differences  of  potentials  at  any  points  in 
any  particular  arrangements  of  batteries  and  resistances,  we 
have  simply  to  suppose  these  points  to  be  connected  by  a  galva- 
nometer whose  resistance  is  infinite  compared  with  the  other 
resistances,  and  then  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the 
currents  which  will  flow  through  it  in  the  several  cases. 

314.  From  what  has  been  said  we  can  see  that,  practically,  it 
we  connect  a  galvanometer  to  any  two  points  at  which  a 
difference  of  potential  exists,  then  the  deflection  obtained  will 
accurately  represent  that  difference  of  potential,  provided  the 
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galvanometer  has  a  total  resistance  in  its  circxiit  very  much 
greater  than  the  resistance  between  the  two  points  in  question. 

315.  The  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  condenser  depends 
directly  upon  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge,  and  the 
deflection  obtained  upon  a  galvanometer  depends  directly  upon 
the  quantity  discharged  through  it;  the  discharge  deflection 
obtained  from  a  condenser,  therefore  r§  300,  page  278),  other 
things  being  constant,  will  represent  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  charge  in  it.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is  only  true  if 
the  discharge  takes  place  through  a  comparatively  low  resist- 
ance, such  as  would  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  galvanometer, 
for  then  the  whole  discharge  practically  takes  place  instan- 
taneously ;  if,  however,  the  ^charge  is  effected  through  a  very 
high  resistance,  such  as  a  megohm  (1,000,000  ohms)  or  more, 
then  the  discharge  ia  gradual,  and  the  deflection  which  would 
be  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  woul4  not  be  an  accurate  index 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge  in  the  condenser. 

Measurement  of  Electromotive  Force  by  Law's  Method. 

316.  The  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  is  the  difference  of 
the  potentials  at  its  poles,  when  those  poles  are  free  (§  309,  page 
284) ;  by  successively  charging  a  condenser,  therefore,  from  two 
or  more  batteries,  and  noting  the  discharges  on  a  galvanometer 
by  the  method  described  in  §  300,  page  278,  we  can  very  simply 
and  quickly  determine  their  comparative  electromotive  forces. 

Discharge  deflections  on  a  galvanometer  whose  deflections  are 
truly  proportional  to  constant  currents,  unless  they  are  nearly 
equal,  are  not  always  proportional  to  the  currents  which  produce 
them.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable,  in  measurements  such  as 
these,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  to  adopt  the  method  we  men- 
tioned on  page  76  (§  71),  viz.  to  obtain  a  uniform  deflection  by 
means  of  a  variable  shunt  to  the  galvanometer.  Thus,  if  wo 
obtain  two  similar  discharge  deflections  with  two  electromotive 
forces  El  and  E^,  using  shunts  of  the  respective  resistances  S, 
and  Sj ;  then,  since  the  deflections  are  the  same,  the  electro- 
motive forces  are  in  the  proportion 

J^l  •  ^2  •  •  ^ •  — g » 

or  as  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunts,  Q  being  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer;  for  if  we  multiplied  the  deflections 
we  obtained,  by  these  quantities,  we  should  get  the  theoretical 
deflections  we  should  have  had  if  no  shunts  had  been  used. 
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For  eocample. 

With  an  electromotive  force  E^  we  obtained  a  discharge  de- 
flection of  800  divisions  on  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G 
was  6000  ohms,  using  a  shunt,  S^  of  1000  ohms,  and  with  a 
second  electromotive  force,  E^,  also  a  deflection  of  300  divisions^ 
using  a  shunt,  Sj,  of  2500  ohms ;  then 

5000  +  1000    5000  +  2500 
^•^•'         1000         "         2500        • 
that  is, 

Ej :  Eg : :  2  : 1. 

It  is  not  absolutelv  necessary  that  the  same  deflection  be 

reproduced  exactly,  although  calculation  is  saved  by  so  doing ; 

as  long  as  the  deflections  are  nearly  equal  they  approximately 

represent  the  discharges.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  these 

G  4-  S 
deflections  be  multiplied    by   — r^ —   to  obtain    the   relative 

strengths  of  the  currents. 

For  example. 

With  an  electromotive  force  E^  we  obtain  a  discharge  deflec- 
tion of  300  divisions  on  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G 
was  5000  ohms,  using  a  shunt  S|,  of  1000  ohms,  and  with  a 
second  electromotive  force  Ej  a  deflection  of  292  divisions,  using 
a  shunt  Sj,  of  2400  ohms ;  then 


^   ^   5000  +  1000   ^^^  5000  +  2400  \^^ 
E.:E,::   ^^^^   x  300 :   ^^^^   x292; 


that  is, 


or  as 


El  :Ej::1800  :  900-33, 


1  very  nearly. 


This  method  is  very  often  the  best  one  to  employ,  not  only 
for  discharge,  but  also  for  constant  deflections,  as  it  is  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  have  to  continually  adjust  until  the  same  de- 
flection exactly  is  reproduced.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

317.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that,  in  the  case  of  discharge 
deflections,  the  fact  that  the  resistance  between  the  terminals 
of  the  galvanometer  is  varied  by  the  introduction  of  shunts  of 
different  values,  does  not  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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CoRRECnOK  FOE  DiSCHABGE  DEFLECTIONS. 

318.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,*  points  out  an  error  cansed  by 
lie  use  of  shunts  in  measuring  discharge  deflections. 

It  was  found  that  if  a  certain  discharge  deflection  were 
obtained  with  a  shunt,  then  on  removing  the  latter  the  dis- 
charge defection  obtained  was  larger  l^n  that    given    by 

nultiplying  the  original  deflection  by  — ^ — . 

After  considerable  research,  the  cause  of  the  eiror  was  traced 
bo  the  inductive  action  of  the  galvanometer  needle  on  its  coils, 
rhe  movement  of  this  needle  set  up  a  slight  current,  which 
opposed  the  discharge  current,  and  consequently  reduced  its 
effect.  This  effect  b^ing  more  marked  when  tne  shunt  was 
used,  made  the  discharge  deflection  without  the  shunt  to  appear 
larger  than  it  should. 

The  formula  for  finding  what  would  be  the  discharge  de- 
flection obtained  on  the  removal  of  the  shunt,  the  discharge 
iefleotion  without  the  shunt  being  given,  may  be  thus  arrived 
It:— 

First  suppose  the  shunt  to  be  inserted. 

Now  in  all  problems  in  which  a  current  from  a  condenser  has 
to  be  considered,  we  may  suppose  the  condenser  to  be  a  battery 
with  a  resistance  infinitely  great  compared  with  the  resistances 
external  to  it. 

Let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge,  R  the  resist- 
ance of  the  con4enser  circuit,  G  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
feieter,  S  the  resistance  of  the  shunt. 

Let  the  movement  of  the  needle  generate  an  opposing  electro- 
motive force  e ;  then  calling  C,  a,  and  p  the  respective  current 
fttrengths  in  the  galvanometer,  condenser,  and  shunt  circuits, 
^Q  get  the  following  equations : 

a-C-)3  =  0,  or,  j8  =  a-C 
aR  +  CG -E  +  6  =  0 
aR  +  )3S  -E  =  0; 


therefore 

therefore 


aB-hCG-  E-he  =  0 
aR-f(a-C)S-E  =  0; 


aE=E-CG-e 

a(E-hS)  =  E-hCS;  Digitized  by  Google 
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ihen  by  division 


B+S"     E+CS     ' 

by  mnltiplumtion  and  changing  the  aigns  we  get 

(B  +  8)(CQ  +  «)-BE-SE=-BE-CBS; 

therefore 

(B  +  S)(C  Q  +  e)  -  S(E  -  C  B)  =  0. 

Next  gnppoBe  the  shnnt  to  be  removed,  and  let  the  strength  (| 
the  current  be  Ci,  and  the  new  electromotive  force  generate 
by  the  movement  of  the  needle  be  e^,  then  1 

Ci  =  |-=-g;  thereforeE  =Ci(B  +  G)  +  «i. 

Snbstitnting  this  valne  of  E  in  the  last  equation,  we  get 

(B  +  S)  (C  Q  +  e)  -  S  (Ci  (B  +  G)  +  ei  -  C  B)  =  0. 

Now  0  and  ei  will  be  proportional  to  the  deflections  of  th^ 
needle,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  strengths  of  current  prodxKani; 
those  deflections.  They  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  needle,  which  strength  we  will  repi«* 
sent  by  k. 
Then 

«  =  ic  C,  «i  =  #c  Ci. 

Substituting  these  values  we  get 

(B  +  S)C(G  +  ic)-S(Ci(B  +  G  +  ic)-CB)  =  0, 

(1  +  DC(G  +  .).S(C,(1  +  «^^).C)  =  0. 

Now,  B  is  to  be  infinite  as  compared  with  S  and  G ;  therefisie 
by  putting  B  =  oo,  we  find  that 

C(G  +  ic)-S(Ci-C)  =  0, 
therefore 

To  make  this  formula  useful,  we  must  determine  the  value  of  ic. 
This  can  easily  be  done  thus : — 

Provide  two  condensers,  one  having  exactly  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  other.    Charge  the  larger  one  with  a  sufficient  haitoy 


c.  =  o(5 
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power  to  obtain  a  disoharge  deflection  (a^)  of,  say,  200  divisions 
on  tlie  scale,  with  a  shnnt  inserted  eqnal  in  resistance  to  the 
galvanometer. 

Now  remove  the  shnnt,  and  having  charged  the  other  oon- 
lenser  from  the  same  battery,  note  the  discharge  deflection  (a,); 
bt  it  be  204  divisions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deflection  we  should  have  obtained 
rith  the  larger  condenser  and  no  shnnt  would  have  been  2  o^, 
ind  this  is  ^e  theoretical  deflection  we  should  obtain  when  a. 
is  mtdtiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  oorrected 
by  the  constant  k  ;  that  is  to  say, 

therefore 

To  continue  the  example  we  have  given,  let  us  suppose 
Gl  =  5000  ohms;  then 


s-)= 


ic  =  2x5000  (^-11  =  200. 


For  the  particular  galvanometer,  then,  we  have  been  con- 
ndering,  we  say  that  when  measuring  discharge  currents  the 
nnltiptying  power  of  any  shunt  (S)  which  may  be  used  is 

G  +  200  +  S 

Suppose  we  have  ffiven  the  observed  deflection  without  the 
hunt  and  also  the  observed  deflection  with  the  shunt,  and  we 
eqnire  to  know  what  this  latter  ought  to  be  in  order  to  give 
IB  the  true  deflection  compared  with  the  first.  Let  the  true 
Leflection  be  A;  then  by  the  ordinary  formula 

Snt  when  the  error  exists, 

From  these  two  equations  we  get  r^^^^i^ 

^  ^  Digitized  by  LiOOQle 
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therefore 

or  in  words : 

True  deflection  =  observed  deflection  ( 1  +  ^       ^). 

It  slionld  be  clearly  understood  that  this  formula  is  to  b 
applied  to  the  correction  of  the  deflection  obtained  with  thi 
shunt,  the  deflection  without  the  shunt  being  considered  as  th< 
index  of  the  current  from  the  condenser. 

We  may  remark  that  this  latter  formula  corresponds  witl 
that  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Hockin,  and  given  by  Mr.  Latimei 
Clark  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

For  practical  use  the  formula 


c,  =  c(«^t^«) 


is  the  only  one  we  should  require,  as  by  it  we  can  at  onoe 
determine  from  the  deflection  obtained  wiihout  the  shunt  what 
the  deflection  with  the  shunt  would  be,  or  vice  versd. 

The  Rei^ation  between  the  Current,  the  Eesistance,  and  thi 
Electromotive  Force,  between  two  Points  in  a  Cntcurr. 

319.  In  Fig.  106  let  E  be  a  battery  of  electromotive  force,  E, 
and  resistance,  x,  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  resistance  r,  and  Ui 
G  be  a  galvanometer  having  a  resistance  very  much  greats 

Fig.  106.  Fio.  107. 


than  the  other  resistances,  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the  flowl 
the  current  in  the  circuit,  x  +  r.  Now,  the  current^  C^,  flowiil 
through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

^  E  r  Er 
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It  is  evident  that  this  cnrrent  must  be  dne  to  the  existence 
of  an  electromotive  force,  or  a  difference  of  potential,  in  some 
portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  placed ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  evident  that  this  electromotive  force,  or  difference 
of  potential,  must  exist  between  the  points  A  and  B,  in  the 
portion  of  the  circuit  external  to  G.  Let  e  be  this  electromotive 
force  (Fig.  107),  then  we  have  (since  G  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  other  resistances) — 

but 

C  ^' 

^      a;r  +  a;G  +  rG' 

therefore 


that  is, 


e    '  Er 

G^^»r  +  a;G  +  rG' 

EG  E 


r      a?r4-aG  +  rG      ar  .       .     ' 


but,  since  G  is  very  great  compared  with  the  other  resistances, 
therefore 


xr 


E 

r"  x  +  r 

But  by  Ohm's  law  (§  2,  page  1),  the  ojirrent  C,  flowing  out  of 
the  battery — that  is,  flowing  through  r— is 

E 


therefore 


N-^+^' 


C  =  -,  or,  e  =  Cr; 

V 


that  is  to  say, 

(A)  The  difference  of  the  jpotentials  at  two  points  in  a  resistance  (in 
whtch  no  electromotive  force  exists)  is  equcd  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points. 

320.  We  will  next  consider  the  case  where  an  electromotive 
force  exists  in  the  resistance  through  which  the  current  is* 
flowing,  the  stren$icth  of  the  latter,  and  the  potentials  at  the  two 
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points,  being  partly  due  to  an  external  electromotive  foroe  (as 
in  the  case  just  oonsidered). 

In  Fiff.  108  let  B  be  a  resistanoe  between  the  points  A  and 
B,  and  let  E  be  an  electromotive  force  in  B,  also  let  r  be 


Fig.  108. 


FiQ.  109. 


FiQ.  110. 


another  resistance  completing  the  circuit,  this  being  either  a 
single  resistance  or  a  combination  of  several  resistances.  Again, 
let  us  suppose  there  to  be  an  electromotive  force,  6,  in  some  pari 
of  r,  and  let  0  be  the  resultant  current  entering,  say,  at  B  and 
leaving  at  A. 

Let  us  first  suppose,  as  in  Fig.  109,  that  there  is  no  electro- 
motive force  in  the  resistance  (or  combined  resistances)  r,  then 
by  Ohm's  law  we  have. 

E 
c,  =  :^r—. — »    or,     Ci  E  +  Ci  r  =  E, 


that  is. 


E  +  r' 

Cif  =  E  -  CjE; 
but  by  the  law  (A)  (page  293)  we  have 

therefore 


or 


Vi- V/  =  CiE-K  [1] 

Next  let  us  suppose,  as  in  Fig.  110,  that  we  have  in  B  a 
current,  Cj,  caused  by  an  electromotive  force,  e,  in  some  part  of 
the  resistance  (or  combination  of  resistances),  r,  then  we  nave 

Va  -  Va'  =  Ca  B.  [2] 

Now  if  we  take  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  108,  where  the  current 
C  is  produced  by  the  two  electromotive  forces,  then  the  re- 
spective potentials  at  the  points  A  and  B  must  be 

~         ^   "*"    ^itized  by  Google 


and 
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Therefore  we  have 

V-V'  =  (Vi-VO  +  (V,-V,'). 

ftnd  by  snbstituting  the  valnes  of  Vj  —  Vi'  and  Vj  —  Vj  given 
in  eqoationB  [1]  and  [2]  we  get 

V  -  V  =  Ci B  -  E  +  CjB  =  B  (cj  +  Cj)  -  E; 

hnt  we  can  see  that 

C  =  Ci  +  Cj, 
therefore 

V- V'oCB-E,  [3] 

which  18  similar  to  equation  [11.  In  the  case  we  have  taken  we 
have  supposed  the  electromotive  forces  (and  consequently  the 
currents  c^  and  c,)  to  act  in  the  same  direction,  hut  we  should 
have  ohtained  an  equation  precisely  similar  to  [3]  had  the  electro- 
motive forces  opposed  one  another,  provided,  however,  the  current 
due  to  the  electromotive  force^  e  were  less  thsui  the  current  due 
to  the  electromotive  force  E  i  if,  however,  the  current  due  to 
the  electromotive  force  e  were  greater  than  the  current  due  to 
the  electromotive  force  E,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  current  Cf  acted 
against  E,  then  we  should  have 

V-V'  =  CB  +  K  [4] 

321.  The  result,  then,  that  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  fore- 
going investigation  is,  that — 

(^  The  difference  of  the  potenUdU  at  two  points  in  a  resistance  in 
which  cm  electromotive  force  exists  is  equcu  to  the  product  of  ^e 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points,  added  to  the  etectro- 
moiwe  force  in  the  resistance^  this  electromotive  force  being  negative 
if  it  acts  wiih  the  current,  and  positive  if  it  opposes  it. 

This  law,  we  have  seen,  holds  good  whether  the  current  in 
question  is  due  only  to  the  electromotive  force  in  the  resistance, 
or  to  an  external  electromotive  force  also. 

It  should  be  remarked  with  reference  to  eouation  [3],  that 
when  e  is  greater  than  E  then  the  potential  Y' becomes  greater 
than  the  potential  Y,  so  that  in  sucn  a  case  the  equation  should 
be  written 

Y'- Y  =  CB-E. 

In  the  case  of  equation  [4],  Y  is  always  greater  than  V. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Besistakce  bt  Eempe's  Method. 

322.  Besides  determining  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery, 
we  can  also  determine  its  internal  resistance  with  great  facility 
by  means  of  a  condenser.    To  do  this,  first  charge  ike  condenser 
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by  means  of  the  battery,  and  note  the  discbarge  deflectiou 
which  we  will  call  a ;  next  insert  a  shunt,  S,  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery ;  again  charge  and  discharge  the  condenser,  and 
note  the  new  deflection,  which  we  will  ^U  p.  Let  e  be  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  poles  of  the  battery  when  the 
shnnt  S  is  inserted,  and  let  C  be  the  current  flowing,  then  bj 
law  (A)  (page  293),  we  have 

e  =  C  S,    or,    C  =  |- 

Also,  if  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  r  its 
resistance,  we  have 

therefore 


or 

therefore 

or 

but  we  must  also  have 
therefore 

•-- /         t*' 

To  obtain  accuracy  it  is  advisable  for  the  value  of  S  to 

a* 
be  such  that  the  deflection  ^  is  approximately  equal  to  -• 

For  example. 

A  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  required  was  joined  up 
with  a  galvanometer,  condenser,  discharge  key,  &c.,  as  showB 
by  Fig.  97,  page  278.  The  condenser  being  charged  and  then 
discharged  through  the  galvanometer  (by  depressing  and  then 
releasing  the  key  Kg),  a  deflection  of  290  divisions  (a)  was  pro- 
duced. A  resistance  of  20  ohms  (S)  was  then  joined  hetwB^ 
the  terminals  of  the  battery,  and  the  condenser  again  charge^I 
and  discharged  through  the  galvanometer,  the  value  of  the 

♦  The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  inTeBtiga* 
taons  glyen  in  §  105,  page  103,  and  §  110,  page  111. 


\J  • 

s  + 

r' 

e 

E 

"S  + 

— » 
r 

eS  + 

er  =  ; 

ES; 

er  = 

S(E- 

-«). 

r  = 

6 

"   ^  . 

E  :  e::  a: 

Pi 

r  = 

a"- 

_^. 
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deflection  obtained  being  105  divieions  (/?),     What  was  the 
resistanoe  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  20??^-=-^  =  35-2  ohms. 
105 

It  is  evident  that  if  S  be  adjusted  till  )9  =  -,  then 

r  =  S.  [B] 

An  error  in  the  foregoing  kind  of  test  may  possibly  arise  from 
one  measurement  being  made  with  the  poles  of  the  battery 
free,  when  no  action  goes  on  in  it,  and  the  second  being  made 
with  it  shunted,  which  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  its  electro- 
motive force,  as  action  would  then  be  taking  place ;  the  accuracy 
of  the  test  depends  upon  the  electromotive  force  being  constant 
in  both  cases.  If  the  shunt  S  be  connected  to  the  battery  by 
means  of  a  key,  then  the  second  discharge  deflection  ^  is  best 
obtained  by  first  pressing  down  the  key  11^  (Fig.  97,  page  278), 
then  pressing  down  the  key  which  connects  the  shunt  to  the 
battery,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  releasing  the  key  K29 
and  noting  the  deflection.  Thus  as  little  time  as  possible  is 
allowed  for  polarisation  to  take  place. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Kesistance  by  Muirhead's  Method. 

323.  A  very  excellent  modification  of  the  foregoing  method 
has  been  devised  by  Dr.  A.  Muirhead;  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  source  of  error  just  mentioned. 

In  this  test  (Fig.  Ill)  the  battery,  galvanometer,  and  condenser 
are  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  key  Kj.  The  condenser  C  being 
short  circuited  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  dissipate  any  charge 
which  may  have  been  accidentally  left  in  it,  key  Kg  is  depressed ; 
this  causes  a  charge  to  rush  into 
the  condenser  through  the  gal-  ^^®*  ^^^* 

vanometer,  producing  the  same  lU         /^T^o 

deflection  as  would  be  produced     ^ 1  f     t    j >^ 

if  the  condenser,  when  charged     I         1 1  VA^ 

from  the  battery  direct,  were  dis- 
charged through  the  galvano- 
meter. 

The  charge  deflection  (a)  being 
noted,  the  key  Kj  is  kept  per- 


manently  down,  so  as  to  keep' the     V^X— J  [l  il  ll  l|  I  1  ^ 
condenser  charged.    By  means  of  ■  li  I"  I"  I"  I  3gle 

key  Ki  a  shunt  (S)  is  now  con- 
nected between  the  poles  of  the  battery ;  at  the  moment  this 
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takes  plaoe  the  potential  at  the  poles  of  the  latter  falls,  and  a 
reverse  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  prodnoed. 
If  we  suppose  this  deflection  to  be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the 
potential  from  a  to  ^  (the  latter  being  the  same  quantity  as 
that  given  in  the  previous  test),  its  value,  i,  will  be 

f  =  a  -  ft    or,   j8  =  o  -  C. 

If,  then,  we  substitute  this  value  of  )3  in  equation  [A]  of  the 
previous  test,  we  shall  get 

a  -  4 
Far  example. 

The  shunt  S  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  the  deflection 

E reduced  on  depressing  key  E,  was  310  divisions  (a),  E,  being 
eld  down,  E^  was  depressed,  when  a  deflection,  oi  100  divisions 
(i) — ^in  the  reverse  direction  to  a — was  obtained.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  10 =  4*76  ohms. 

^^310-100 

As  in  the  previous  test,  it  is  advisable  to  give  S  such  a  value 

that  { is  approximately  equal  to  ^ . 

o 

As  no  polarisation  of  any  extent  takes  plaoe  in  the  battery  till 
some  seconds  after  the  shunt  has  been  oonnected  to  the  foimer 
by  the  key,  and  as  the  deflection  takes  place  immediately  the 
key  is  depressed,  it  follows  that  very  accurate  results  will  be 
obtained  by  this  test.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Garaett  has  found  that  polarisation  takes  plaoe  in  a  battery 
in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time — ^in  even  the  -roVTt^^  P^  ^^ 
a  second;  the  amount  is,  however,  of  course  very  smalL  In 
Muirhead's  test  the  time  during  which  polarisation  would  tend 
to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test  would  be  that  occupied  by  the 
galvanometer  needle  in  swinging  from  zero  to  the  deflection,  {, 
consequently  the  quicker  the  swing  (consistent  with  accurate 
reading)  the  better. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Resistance  by  Munro's  Method. 

324.  A  modification  of  Muirhead's  method  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  Munro,  which  simplifies  calculation,  inasmucm  as  it 
gives  the  value  of  a  —  £  by  a  single  deflection. 

Eey  E^  is  first  depressed,  and  then  immediately  afterwards 
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key  E2  ^  ^^  depressed;  tliis  gives  a  deflection  Oy  whicli  is 
jqnivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  deflections  a  and  {  in 
the  last  test.  Key  E^  is  now  raised,  leaving  key  E^  down ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  galvanometer  needle  becomes  steady,  E^  is 
depressed  again,  and  the  deflection  (  read,  then  we  have 

B  =  S|. 

As  a  slight  interval  of  time  may  elapse  between  the  depres- 
sion of  key  Ej  and  key  E^,  when  obtaining  the  deflection  0 
(daring  which  time  the  battery  wonld  be  partially  short  cir- 
cuited), it  would  be  preferable  to  make  the  test  in  the  following 
manner : — ^Make  the  connections  so  that  the  front  contact  of 
key  El  is  joined  on  to  the  lever  of  key  Ej  instead  of  on  to  the 
front  contact  of  the  latter,  as  in  Fig.  Ill  (page  297) ;  then  in 
order  to  obtain  0,  depress  E^  and  keep  it  down,  and  immediately 
afterwards  depress  E, ;  the  deflection  observed  in  this  case  wiu 
be  0,  Now  raise  key  Ei,  keeping  key  Ej  down,  and  when  the 
galvanometer  needle  has  become  steady,  depress  E^,  then  the 
deflection  obtained  will  be  £. 

Metuurement  of  Pclamation  in  Batteries. 

325.  The  amount  of  polarisation  which  takes  place  in  a  battery 
when  the  latter  is  short  circuited  may,  if  required,  be  easily 
ascertained  in  the  following  manner: — In  Fig.  Ill  (page  297) 
let  S  be  a  short  piece  of  wire  of  practically  no  resistance,  then 
having  short  circuited  the  condenser  C  for  a  moment,  depress 
key  E2,  and  note  the  deflection  d^.  Eeeping  E,  down,  depress 
E^,  and  hold  it  down  for  a  definite  time,  say  one  minute ;  at 
the  end  of  the  interval,  release  E^,  and  note  the  deflection  (Z,  l 
then  the  percentage  of  polarisation  in  the  one-minute  interval 
wiU  obviously  be 

100  (c?i  -  d^) 
~d, 

Meamremmt  of  the  Besisiance  of  Batteries  of  Low  Besietanee. 

326.  In  cases  where  it  is  required  to  measure  the  total  resist- 
ance of  a  number  of  cells  of  extremely  low  resistance  (secondary 
batteries,  or  accumulators,  for  example)  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
methods,  the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  current  passing 
through  the  shunt  S  when  the  latter  is  connected  to  the  battery 
by  means  of  the  key  E,,  would  be  liable  to  heat  and  damage 
the  coils  of  wMch  the  shunt  is  composed.    In  such  cases  the 
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cellfl  shoTild  be  divided  into  two  sets,  one  set  having,  say,  one 
more  cell  than  the  other ;  the  two  sets  should  then  be  joined 
together  so  that  their  electromotive  foroes  oppose  one  coiother. 
By  this  arrangement  we  practically  obtain  a  battery  whose 
electromotive  force  is  eqnai  to  one  cell  only,  bnt  whose  resist- 
ance is  eqnal  to  that  of  all  the  cells ;  consequently  the  current 
generated  can  be  bnt  comparatively  small,  and  would  have  but 
ttle  heating  effect.  The  contact  in  key  Ej  should  be  made  by 
means  of  a  mercury  cup. 

327.  When  comparing  large  electromotive  forces  with  small 
ones — as,  for  instance,  100  cells  with  1  cell — ^by  the  condenser 
discharge  method,  the  smaller  force  should  be  taken  first ;  for 
a  large  charge  usually  leaves  a  residuum  in  the  condenser, 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  small  force,  and  which  can 
only  be  thoroughly  dissipated  by  leaving  the  condenser  short 
circuited  for  some  time.  If  the  smaller  force  is  measured  first, 
then  any  residuum  it  mav  leave  becomes  entirely  swamped  by 
the  larger  force,  and  no  increase  of  charge  is  added  to  the  con- 
denser beyond  what  the  force  itself  possesses. 

328.  Although  the  condenser  practically  becomes  charged 
instantaneously,  it  is  usual  to  keep  the  current  on  for  a  definite 
time;  twenty  seconds  is  the  period  very  generally  adopted; 
this  ensures  that  the  charging  is  complete. 

329.  When  discharge  currents  are  being  measured,  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  insert  a  shunt  of  small  resistance  in  the 
galvanometer  at  first,  as  momentary  currents  are  very  liable  to 
weaken  the  magnetism  of  the  needles  when  these  currents  are 
strong.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  a  set  of  measurements 
for  one  test  may  be  rendered  useless,  as  a  comparison  of 
measurements  made  before  the  magnets  become  weakened,  with 
measurements  taken  after,  would  be  obviously  impossible,  and 
much  loss  of  time  would  result. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MEASUREMENT  OP  CURRENT  STRENGTH. 

330.  If  we  have  a  simple  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  112,  then 
if  we  know  the  total  resistance,  R  +  G  +  r,  of  the  same,  and 
also  the  electromotive  force,  E,  of  the  battery,  we  can  at  once 
determine  the  strength  of  the  current 
flowing,  for  by  Ohm's  law  we  have 


Fio.  112. 


c=      ^ 


E-f  G-f  r 


If  the  resistances  are  in  ohms  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  in 
volts,  then  the  resulting  current  will  be 
in  amperes. 

For  example. 

The  electromotive  force,  E,  of  a  battery 
which  produced  a  current,  C,  in  a  circuit 
whose  total  resistance,  R^,  was  500  ohms, 
was  found  by  comparison  with  a  Daniell  cell  to  be  3*5  times  as 
strong  as  the  latter ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current,  C, 
flowing  in  the  circuit  ? 

E  =  3-5  X  1-079  =  2-777  volts. 

3*777 
C  =  -^  =  '00755  amperes. 
500 

331.  In  the  foregoing  method  of  measurement,  in  order  to 
determine  the  stren^li  of  the  current,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
both  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  also  the  electromotive 
foroe  producing  the  ctirrent.  A  direct  determination  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  made  by  comparing  it  with  a  current  of  a 
k  (rtrength  as  follows : — 
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DiREcr  Deflection  Method. 

332.  In  this  method  a  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  the  circuit 
through  which  flows  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be 
measured.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  suffi- 
ciently low  not  to  appreciably  increase  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  deflection  produced  by 
the  current  being  noted,  the  galvanometer  is  removed  and  joinwl 
up  in  circuit  with  a  standard  batteiy  (page  137)  and  a  resist- 
ance ;  the  latter  is  then  adjusted  until  the  deflection  which  was 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  is  reproduced ;  in  this  case,  then, 
the  current  flowing  must  be  equal  to  the  current  whose  strength 
is  required.  If  therefore  we  divide  the  electromotive  force  (in 
volts)  of  the  standard  battery,  by  the  total  resistance  (in  ohms) 
in  its  circuit,  we  get  at  once  the  required  strength  of  the  current, 
in  amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  standard  battery  requires  of 
course  to  be  included  in  the  total  resistance  unless  it  is  so  small 
that  it  can  be  neglected. 

333.  The  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  a  test  of  this  kind 
is  directly  proportional  to  one-half  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  galvanometer  deflection  can  be  read,  for,  since  two 
measurements  have  to  be  made,  one  with  the  current  whose 
strength  is  required,  and  the  other  with  the  standard  cell,  there 
may  be  errors  made  in  both  of  these.  If  the  current  to  be 
measured  is  a  strong  one,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  shunt  the 
galvanometer  when  obtaining  a  deflection,  this  shunt  not  being 
used  when  the  deflection  is  reproduced  with  the  standard  cell, 
then  in  this  case  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  standard  cell  by  the  total  resistance  in 
its  circuit,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
shunt  {§  669  page  69^  in  order  that  the  correct  strength  may  be 
obtained. 

For  example. 

In  measuring  the  strength  of  a  current,  the  deflection  pro- 
duced on  the  galvanometer  shunted  with  the  i^th  shunt,  was 
50°.  The  galvanometer  (without  the  shunt)  being  connected 
up  with  a  standard  Daniell  cell  of  10  ohms  resistance,  and  a  set 
of  resistance  coils,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adjust  the  latter  to 
560  ohms  in  x>rder  to  bring  the  needle  to  50^;  what  was  the 
strength,  C,  of  the  current  to  be  measured? 

j.Q^Q  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 

^  ^  =  560  +  10  ^  ^°  =  *^^®®  amperes. 
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334.  Wlien  a  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  a  circuit  tlirongh 
whicli  a  current  is  flowing  whose  strength  it  is  required  to 
measure,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  resistanee  of  the  instru- 
ment be  very  low  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
itself,  otherwise  the  introduction  of  the  galvanometer  will 
reduce  the  current  flowing,  and  the  result  obtained  will  not  be 
the  one  required.  Before  making  the  test  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  galvanometer  available 
for  use  would  meet  the  desired  conditions. 

To  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  possible  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  galvanometer  needle  when  deflected  be  as  near 
to  the  angle  of  maonmum  sensitiveness  (page  23)  as  possible.  If 
the  strength  of  current  necessary  to  give  this  angle  be  found  by 
joining  up  a  standard  cell  and  a  set  of  resistances,  and  vaiying 
the  latter  until  the  required  deflection  is  obtained,  then  we 
can  always  tell  whether  the  instrument  would  be  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  the  galvano- 
meter had  a  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  and  the  angle  of  maxi- 
mum sensitiveness  were  approximately  equal  to  60^  and  sup- 
pose further  that  this  deflection  were  obtained  by  1  Daniell  cell 
through  a  total  resistance  of  8000  ohms,  that  is,  with  a  current 

1*079 
of  =  '000135  amperes;  then  to  measure  such  a  current 

we  must  have  the  whole  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  viz.,  1000 
ohms,  in  circuit.  If  the  instrument  were  shunted  with  the  y^^^ 
shunt,  then  the  resistance  would  be  reduced  to  100  ohms,  and 
the  current  corresponding  to  60°  deflection  would  be  '001 36 
amperes;  and  again,  if  the  rinnr^^  shunt  were  employed  the 
resilBtanoe  would  be  reduced  to  1  ohm,  and  the  current  corre- 
sponding to  60°  would  be  *135  amperes;  thus  we  see  that  if 
it  were  required  to  measure  a  current  of  about  *0135  amperes 
and  it  were  necessary  that  a  resistance  no  greater  than  1  ohm 
should  be  inserted  in  the  circuit,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
galvanometer  in  question  would  not  answer  the  purpose  required, 
since  a  good  deflection  with  *0135  amperes  of  current  would 
not  be  obtained  if  a  lower  shunt  than  rhf^^  weTQ  employed, 
which  latter  shunt  would  reduce  the  galvanometer  resistance 
down  to  10  ohms  only. 

It  is  preferable,  when  possible,  to  employ  a  galvanometer  of 
high  resistance  shunted  down,  rather  than  one  of  low  resistance 
not  shunted  down,  since  with  such  a  galvanometer  it  is  easier 
to  measure  the  "  constant "  of  the  instrument  accurately ; '  or 
the  high  resistance  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  high  resist- 
ance which  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  in  circuit  in  order  to 
eet  a  readable  deflection  with  one  standai*d  cell  only,  would 
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swamp,  as  it  were,  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  which  resistaiK^ 
need  not  then  be  taken  into  account,  or  at  least  need  only  he 
known  approximately.  With  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance, 
however,  where  a  comparatively  small  resistance  only  wonld 
have  to  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  in  order  to  get  the 
required  deflection,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  would  be  required 
to  be  known  accurately,  as  it  would  form  an  important  item 
in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

335.  The  foregoing  test  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
made  with  almost  any  form  of  galvanometer,  for  as  only  one 
deflection  has  to  be  obtained  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what 
proportions  the  various  degrees  of  deflection  which  it  is  pebble 
to  have,  bear  to  the  currents  which  produce  them.  If,  hovr- 
ever,  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed  to  make  the  test,  then 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  same  deflection  exactly, 
though  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  approximately  near  to  it. 

336.  Suppose  that  in  the  last  example  the  test  had  been 
made  with  a  tangent  galvanometer,  and  the  deflection  obtained 
with  the  standaid  cell  had  been  54°  instead  of  60°  (the  deflection 
given  by  the  current  whose  strength  was  required),  then  in 
this  case  the  actual  strength,  Cp  of  the  current  would  be 

_      1-079  tan  60°  _ 

'  "  560  +  10  ^  ^^  ^  tan  54°  ~ 

1-079  ,^       1-7321         ^^^^ 

X  1^  ^  -,   onPA  =  '^238  amperes. 


660  +  10  1-3764 

337.  If  we  use  no  shunt,  or  the  same  shunt  when  taking  both 
the  deflections,  and,  farther,  if  we  make  the  total  resistance  in 
circuit  with  the  standard  Daniell  cell  equal  to  1079  ohms,  then 
calling  (P  the  deflection  given  by  the  current,  and  di°  the  deflec- 
tion given  by  the  standard  cell,  we  have 

^   _  1-079       tan  d°  _       tan  d° 

^ '  "  1079"  ^  to^  "  1000  tan  d^^  ^P^^ » 

or,  further  still,  if  by  means  of  an  adjusting  magnet  we  can 
arrange  that  the  deflection  given  by  the  standard  cell  through 
1079  ohms  equals  45°,  then  since  tan  45°  =  1,  we  must  have 

^       tan  d°         - 

^1  =  "looo  ^^F^f^d  by  Google 
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Cabdew's  Diffebential  Method.* 

338.  This  method,  devised  by  Capt.  Cardew,  B.E.,  is  a  very 
itis£BU)tory  and  usefol  one ;  its  theory  is  shown  by  Fig.  113. 

The  galvanometer  Q  is  wound  with  two  wires,  g  and  g^ ;  the 
irrent  C|  whose  strength  it  is  required  to  measure  is  passed 
mmgh  tiie  coil  g^  (which  has  a  low  resistance),  and  a  standard 

Fio.  114. 


attery  E  is  connected  in  circuit  with  the  second  coil  g  and  with 
Q  adjustable  resistance  E.  The  current  being  passed  through 
ke  coil  ^1,  the  resistance  B  is  adjusted  until  the  needle  comes  to 
Bro. 

If  we  call  n  and  n^  the  relative  deflectiye  effects,  for  the  same 
iirent,  of  the  two  coils  g  and  g^^  and  if  Ci  and  o  be  the  currents 
owing  through  g^  and  ^,  respectively,  then  in  order  to  produce 
ITiilibrium  we  must  have 

c  :  Ci : :  111 :  11, 


0,  =  *'-^. 

»1 

ow  the  ourtent  thiotigh  e  will  eyidently  be 

E 

16  resistance  of  the  battery  being  included  in  B ;  therefore 


E 


n 
B  +  ^^Si 


For  example. 

The  relative  deflective  effects  of  the  coils  g  and  g^  were  as 
KK)  to  1 ;  the  resistance  of  g  was  100  ohms.  The  battery  E 
as  a  1-cell  standard  Daniell.    In  order  to  obtain  equilibrium 

•  « T..,.«««i  ^  4KA  flnmVtv  of  Telecraph  Engineers,'  YoL  XL,  page  801. 
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the  resifitance  B  had  to  be  adjusted  to  4800  ohms.     What  ire 
the  strength  of  the  current  C^  ? 

1-079  1000 

C,  = ' X =  '220  amperes. 

^^      4800  +  100  "^     1  »iiip«r«B. 

339.  The  relative  deflective  effects  of  g  and  ^i  are  easily  ascer 
tained  by  joining  up  a  battery  e  and  two  resistances  E^  and  E, 
as  shown  bv  Fig.  114,  and  then  adjusting  until  equilibrium  i 
produced ;  in  this  case  we  have 

n  :  fij : :  Bi  +  ^  :  Rj  +  ^i, 
or 

n  _  Bx  +  y 

340.  As  the  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made  d6{>end£ 

amongst  other  things,  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  —  is  knowi 

the  higher  the  battery  power,  e,  it  is  possible  to  use,  the  bettei 
pince  in  this  case  the  higher  will  be  the  values  which  can  b 
given  to  Bi  and  B,,  and  the  higher  consequently  will  be  ^ei 
range  of  aajustment ;  thus  if  we  use  sufficient  battery  power  t 
/enable  a  change  of  *1  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  1  ohm  u 
1000  ohms,  or  -^th  of  an  ohm  in  100  ohms  in  B^  +  ^9  to  piodno 
^  perceptible  movement  of  the  needle,  then  we  can  obtain  tb 

value  of  —  to  an  accuracy  of  •  1  or  ^ih  per  cent 

The  resistance  of  Qi  Would  have  to  be  very  small  comparer 
with  the  resistance  of  ^,  so  that  it  would  not  aidd  appreciably  t 
the  resistance  of  any  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted. 

341.  As  regards  ue  Beat  conditions  for  making  the  test^  this  wil 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  relative  values  of  the  figure  o 
merit  (page  65)  of  the  coil  g^  and  the  current  to  be  measured,  fo 
it  is  evident  tiiat  no  matter  whether  equilibrium  exists  owing  t 
there  being  no  current  flowing  through  the  coils  g  and  ^^,  or  t 
equal  currents  flowing,  still  the  current  which  will  deflect  tii 
needle  1  division  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  hence  if  th 
reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  g^  be,  say,  ^^-i_  th  c 
an  ampere,  then  an  increase  of  YoTooo^^  ^^  ^^  ampere  in  th 
current  C^,  no  matter  what  the  strength  of  the  latter  may  b< 
will  produce  a  deflection  of  1  degree.  It  is  evident,  therefon 
that  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  current  the  greater  is  th 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  its  value  can  be  determined 

thus  if  -,  be  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  g^  and  C^  he  thi 


B  +  ^ 

c,* 

E          n 

_Ec' 

n 
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irrent  to  be  measured,  then  the  Percentage  of  accuracy  attainable 
ill  be  the  percentage  which  e'  is  Qf  C^^. 

To  enable  this  percentage  to  be  obtained,  howeyer,  it  would 
t  necessary  that  the  to^  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  ^  be 
[jnstable  to  a  similar  degree  of  accuracy;  in  order  that  this 
ay  be  the  case  E  most  be  of  such  a  value  that  the  number  of 
lits  in  B  +  ^  is  not  less  than  that  which  satisfies  the  equation 

_1  c' 

B 
Now, 

Lorefore 


E  =  ^'x»^ 
c         n 

For  examjple. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  coil  gi  of  the  galvano- 
leier  was  -0001  amperes  (jd);  the  current  to  be  measured  was 

pproximately  -6  amperes  (Cj);  and  the  value  of  —  was  'OOl. 

Hiat  was  the  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  making 
le  test,  and  what  would  have  been  the  lowest  value  which 
lould  have  been  given  to  E  in  order  that  this  degree  of 
Kmracy  might  be  attained? 

^         .         ^  100  X  -0001 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = =  -02  per  cent.; 

[so 

E  =  '^^'^  X  -001  =  2-5  volts, 
•0001 

If,  therefore,  E  consisted  of  3  Daniell  cells,  the  required  value 
f  B  +  ^  would  have  been  obtained. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Beti  Conditions  for  making  the  Te$t. 

342.  Make  E  not  less  than  -7  X  J.  c'  bein^^  Ae(r^^rtpl 
f  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  through  which  the  current  to 
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PaaiUe  Degree  ofAceuracif  aUaindUe. 
Feroentage  of  aoonracy  =  —7^ — • 

E^eicpb's  BaiDax  Method. 

343.  This  method  is  a  modification  of  the  foregoing,  and  i 
has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  require  a  special  form  of  gal 
_.     ---  vanometer  for  its  execution.    1 

^'       '  is  shown  in  principle  by  Fig.  IK' 

In  making  the  test  the  resist 
ance  B  is  adjusted  until  no  deflec 
tion  is  observed  on  the  gal 
vanometer ;  when  this  is  the  cas 
the  current  c  from  the  batter 
must  also  be  the  current  flowinj 
through  r,  and  again  the  curreQ 
Ci  must  also  be  the  current  flowing 
through  r^.  Now  since  no  corren 
flows  through  the  galvanometer,  the  potentials,  Y,  Y,  on  eithei 
side  of  it  must  be  the  same,  hence  if  v  be  the  potential  at  thi 
JTinction  of  r  and  r^,  then  by  law  (A)  (page  293)  we  have 

Y  —  «  =  c  r. 


and 
therefore 


Y-f^ 


or 


but 


0,  =  ^-^; 


c  = 


E 


therefore 


Cx   = 


B  +  r 
Er 


[A] 


For  example. 

The  battery  E  consisted  of  a  single  standard  Daniell  cell.  /^ 
resistances  r  and  r^  were  100  ohms  and  1  ohm,  respectivaB 
Equilibrium  was  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  G  when  B  ^ 
adjusted  to  4000  ohms ;  what  was  tie  strength  of  the  current  W 

^  1-079  X  100  ^^^^ 

^^=^r(4000Tl00)=-^263amp^r^  , 
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344.  Let  US  now  consider  the  Best  Conditiom  for  making 
l&e  Tea. 

What  we  have  to  determine  is, — Ist^  what  should  be  the 
ralnee  of  E  and  r  ?  and  2nd,  what  should  be  the  value  of  B  ? 

The  values  which  E  and  r  should  have  should  be  such  that 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  as  large  as  possible 
fallen  equilibrium  is  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  produced. 
Sow  if  we  regard  B  as  a  constant  quantity,  then  the  value 
nrhich  E  must  have  will  depend  upon  the  value  given  to  r, 
Donsequently  we  have  to  determine  what  the  latter  quantity 
ihonld  be. 

Practically  the  resistance  r^  would  in  all  cases  have  to  be  of  a 
rery  low  value,  and  if  we  consider  it  to  be  so  the  problem  to  be 
lolved  becomes  a  comparatively  simple  one.  We  may  regard  the 
ourrent  e*  producing  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
IS  due  to  a  difieronce  of  two  curronts,  Cj  being  one,  and  the 
mrrent  produced  by  the  electromotive  force  E,  being  the  other. 
Let,  then,  c^  and  c,  be  the  portions  of  these  curronts  which  flow 
b  opposite  diroctions  through  the  galvanometer  G,  then  if  we 
nippose  the  deflection  to  be  due  to  K  being  incorrectly  adjusted 
b  B  +  8,  we  have  (supposing  r^  to  be  very  small), 

.    = Cir,  _  C^r,(B  +  8  +  r) 

0  4.  i?L+J)»"  "  GB  +  GS  +  Gr  +  Br  +  r8' 
■*"B  +  S  +  r 
md 

^  ^Ti-i-st^    r"G"^r+G°GB+G8  +  Gr  +  Kr  +  r8^ 
■*"    ■*'r  +  G 

kit  since  from  equation  [A]  (page  308)  we  have 

herefore 

C,r,(B  +  r) 


^2-GB  +  GS  +  Gr  +  Br  +  r8' 
Now, 

Qiereforo 

C,ri(B  +  8  +  r)  0,r,(B  +  r) 

'  -  GB  +  G8  +  Gr  +  Br  +  r8"GB  +  G8  +  Gr  +  Br  +  r8 

CinS 
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Or,  sinoe  S  is  veiy  snuJI,  we  may  saj, 

^  ^  GE  +  Gr  +  Br  "  E(G+r)  +  Gr* 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  r  should  he  made  small, 
hut  we  can  also  see  that  there  is  hnt  little  adyantage  in  making 
it  much  smaller  than  G.  In  fact,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantag^e 
in  making  r  extremely  small,  for  this  would  necessitate  £  being 
made  very  large,  which  would  be  inconvenient. 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  the  best  value  to  give  to 
B.  Now,  the  larger  we  make  the  latter,  the  greater  will  be  its 
range  of  adiustment,  consequently,  as  in  previous  tests,  wo 
should  give  it  the  highest  wilue  tuck  ihai  a  change  of  1  mdt  from 
Us  eorred  resistance  produces  a  perceptiUe  deflection  of  the  galiamh 
meter  needle. 

We  have 

"^  -B{(i  +  r)  +  (ir' 

and  if  in  this  equation  we  put  8  =  1  we  shall  get  the  cuirmt 
oorresponding  to  a  change  of  1  unit  from  the  correct  value  of  B. 
that  is 

«  ='B(G  +  r)  +  Gr' 

or,  since  r  must  be  small,  we  may  practically  say 

C,r, 


from  which 


'-EO- 


«-^  m 


If  then  we  make  e'  the  reciprocal  of  the  firare  of  merit  (page  6o) 
of  the  galvanometer,  the  value  of  B  worked  out  from  the  equatioii 
will  diow  the  highest  value  that  the  latter  quantity  should  have. 
But  the  value  of  B  depends  upon  the  value  given  to  E ;  -we  must 
therefore  determine  what  the  latter  should  be. 

We  have 


■■.(B  +  '-) 

,  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


E  = 


_C.r,(B-f^i 
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and  sulMsiitatmg  the  value  of  B  obtained  from  equation  [B]^ 
we  get 


E  = 


"■<i^'+0. 


C  r 

or,  as  r  is  small  compared  with  B,  that  is  with  -JjTi^^  may  say 

c'Gr 

For  example. 

It  -was  required  to  measure  the  exact  strength,  C^,  of  a  current 
whose  approximate  strength  was  known  to  be  *  03  amperes.  A 
Thomson  galvanometer  of  5000  ohms  resistance  (O) was  employed 

for  the  purpose,  its  figure  of  merit  being  1,000,000,000  f-,\    The 

resistances  of  r  and  r^  were  100  ohms  and  1  ohm  respectively. 
What  should  be  the  value  of  E  in  order  that  B  may  be  as  high 
as  possible? 

1.000,000.000  X  5000  X  100 

that  is  to  say,  practically,  E  should  consist  of  2  Daniell  cells. 

Assuming  E  to  be  equal  to  2  volts  approximately,  then  ^from 
equation  [B])  the  value  which  B  would  nave  in  order  to  ootain 
balance  would  be 

•03  X  1 
E  ss J =  6000  ohms 

17000,000,000  ^  ^^^^ 

approximately. 

345.  In  order  to  determiue  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy 
attairuMe,  let  us  suppose  E  to  be  1  unit  out  of  adjustment,  aud 
let  X  be  the  corresponding  error  produced  in  Oi,  then  we  have 

or 

Er  Er  Er 

'^  -  ri(K  -  1  +  r)  -^1  =  ri(E  -  1  +  r)  -  r^  (U -h  r\ 

■p  '  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


ri(B-l+r)(R  +  r)' 
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or,  since  B  is  large,  we  may  say 


but 


therefore 


Er  /C,rA«_C,»ri 


If  we  call  X'  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  then 

If  we  take  the  valtiee  given  in  the  foregoing  example  ^ve  IttTe 
approximately 

^  =       2X100        ='Q^^P^^<^^ 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Be$t  Candituma  for  making  ike  Test 

346.  Make  E  the  nearest  possible  value  above  ^Vr^t  where  ^ 

is  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
Ci  is  the  approximate  strength  of  the  current  to  be  measoied. 
The  value  which  E  will  require  to  have  will  be 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainahle. 

■D         X         /.  100  a  r, 

rercentage  of  accuracy  =  —     *   *-  • 

Jci  r 

Difference  of  Potential  Deflection  Mithod. 

347.  Fig.  116  shows  the  general  principle  of  this  method. 

A  B  IS  a  low  resistance  through  which  the  current,  Ci,  to  be 
measured  passes.    A  galvanometer,  G,  in  circuit  with  a  hi^ 
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resistitnoe,  B,  is  connected  between  tlie  ends  of  A  B  as  shown, 
then,  caJling  V  and  Vj  the  potentials  at  A  and  B  respectively, 
we  have  by  law  (A)  (page  293) 


Fig.  116. 


To  determine  V  —  Vi  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  note  the  deflec- 
tion d  on  Ihe  galvanometer  G,  and  then,  having  disconnected 
the  latter,  together  with  the  resistance  B,  from  A  B,  to  join 
them  in  drcnit  with  a  standard  cell  of  known  electromotive 
force,  E,  and  to  obtain  a  new  deflection  d^ ;  we  then  have 

V-Vi:E  ::  d:d^, 
or 

80  that 

348.  In  order  that  the  test  may  be  a  satisfactory  one  the 
resistance  G  +  I^  should  be  very  high  compared  with  the 
resistance  r,  so  that  the  strength  of  C^  is  practically  the  same 
whether  G  +  B  is  connected  to  A  B  or  not ;  also  r  should  be  as 
low  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not  appreciably  add  to  the 
resistance  of  the  circnit  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  a  good  deflection  may  be  obtained,  the  galvanometer 
G  should  be  one  with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65) ;  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  answers  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily. 

For  example. 

In  making  a  measurement  according  to  the  foregoing  test 
the  resistance  r  was  ^V^  ^^  ^^  ohm,  and  the  deflection  obtained 
on  G  was  250  divisions  (d).  When  G  and  B  were  connected  to 
a  standard  Daniell  cell  in  the  place  of  being  joined  to  A  B, 
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a  deflection  of  230  divisions  (d{)  was  obtained ;  what  was  tbe 
strength  of  the  conent  Cj  ? 

n        1-079  X  250       --   -         x 

Oi  =  — =11*7  amperes. 

^  tV  X  230  i«upcxr«. 

As  it  is  obvionslj  advisable  that  the  deflections  obtained 
should  both  be  as  mgh  as  possible,  the  standard  electroinotaTe 
foroe  E  may  have  to  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose,  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  have  to  consist  of  several  cells.  Instead  of  adjusting 
E  only  we  may  make  the  latter  of  any  convenient  high  vubie, 
and  then  adjust  B  so  that  the  required  deflection  is  obtained; 
in  this  case  if  B^  be  the  resistance  when  E  is  in  circuit,  we 
must  have 

p   _  'Ed(R  +  Q) 
^'"rd.CR.  +  GY 

Far  example. 

In  making  a  measurement  according  to  the  foregoing  test 
the  resistance  of  r  was  -^Hi  of  an  ohm  and  the  deflection 
obtained  on  G  was  270  divisions  (d) ;  the  resistances  of  O  and 
B  were  5000  ohms  and  1000  ohms  respectively.  When  G  and 
B  were  connected  to  a  standard  Daniell  cell,  B  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  7000  ohms  (B^)  in  order  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  300  divisions 
(d{) ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current  Ci  ? 

Q   ^  1-079  X  270  X  (1000 +  5000)  ^  ^.gg  ^^^^ 
^'  ^  X  300  X  (7000  +  5000)  ^ 

Of  oonrae  if  the  value  of  B^  is  made  sach  that  the  deflections 
d  and  d,  are  equal,  then 

_E(B  +  G) 
'^»-r(Ki  +  G)' 

349.  From  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  test  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  *'  Best  conditions  for  making  the  test "  and  the 
"  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  "  must  be  as  follows : — 

Best  Conditiorufor  making  ihe  Te$t. 

Make  B  and  B^  of  such  values  that  the  deflections  obtained 
are  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainaUe.       , 

(1       1  \^    " 
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-where  -^   is  the  firaotion  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  can  be  lead. 

Difference  of  Potential  Equilibbium  Method. 

350.  Fig.  117  shows  the  general  principle  of  this  method. 
A  B  is  a  slide  wire  resistance,  s  being  the  slider.    A  ealva- 
nometer,  G,  and  a  standard  battery,  £,  are  joined  np  as  shown, 

Pio.  117. 


so  that  the  latter  tends  to  send  a  current  through  r^  in  a  direc- 
tion opposing  the  current  Cj.  8  is  then  slid  alon^  A  B  until 
the  point  is  reached  at  which  no  deflection  of  the  gcdvanometer 
neeole  is  observed;  when  this  is  the  case,  then  by  law  (A) 
(page  293)  we  have 

and  by  law  (B)  (page  295),  since  no  current  is  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer, 

therefore 

or 

c,  -  -. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  wire  A  B  be  r  ohms, 
and  if  it  be  divided  into  n  divisions,  then  if  the  number  of 
divisions  between  A  and  D  be  n^,  the  resistance  r^  will  be 

consequently  we  must  have 

Far  example.  ^igfe^,  ^y  Google 

The  electromotive  force  E  consisted  of  1  standard  l)aniell 
cell:  the  wire  AB  had  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  (r),  and  wae 
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divided  into  1000  parts  (n).  Equilibrium  was  obtained  when 
the  slider  was  set  at  the  750th  division  (n^) ;  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  current  G^  ? 

^       1-079x1000      ,   ^^         . 
^^  ^       1X750       ""  amperes, 

351.  The  conditions  for  making  the  test  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  are  comparatively  simple.  The  nearer  we  have 
the  slider  to  B,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  we  make  n^,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  percentage  of  error  in  the  latter  due  to  the  slider 
being,  say,  1  division  out  of  position.  As  the  position  of  the 
slider  for  equilibrium  depends  upon  the  value  of  E,  the  latter 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  enable  n^  to  be  as  lai^  as  possible. 
The  greatest  theoretical  value  which  E  could  have  must  be 
that  which  it  would  possess  when  iii  =  n,  in  which  case  we  get 

E 
Cj  =  — ,    or,    E  =  C^r. 

As  it  is  only  possible  to  adjust  E  by  variations  of  1  cell,  we 
must  take  care  that  its  actual  value  is  less  rather  than  greater 
than  G|  r,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  equilibrium. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  of  the 
galvanometer  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  needle  to  be  obtained  when  the  glider  is  moved  a 
readable  distance,  8,  from  the  position  of  exact  balance.  If  we 
suppose  the  slider  to  be  at  D  when  equilibrium  is  producedi 
then  the  electromotive  force  which  would  tend  to  send  a  current 
through  the  galvanometer,  supposing  the  slider  to  be  displaced  a 
distance  8,  would  be 

Ex  A. 

consequently  the  current  c\  passing  through  the  galvanometer, 
will  be 

,_  E8  _  C^rS 
"^  "Gni  ""    Gn  ' 

if,  therefore,  we  require  to  adjust  the  slider  to  an  accuracy  of  8, 
the  figure  of  merit  (-)  of  the  galvanome^ter  must  not  be  lees 

^  ^^^  itizedbyGOOQK 

. ,       G  n^  <^ 

,*^*^eT- 
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Tlie  percentage  of  accuracy,  X',  with  which  Cj  can  be  obtained 
mnst  obvionBlj  be 


or  since 


therefore 


^        En  En 

^1  =  — ->    OTj    nj  =  -^--, 

.,      lOOCirS 

A    — 


En 
For  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  the  strength,  Gi,  of  a  current 
whose  approximate  value  is  1*5  amperes,  a  gaXvanometer  of 

500  ohms  resistance  (G),  whose  figure  of  merit  is  l,000,OOo(-, J, 

is  proposed  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose.    The  resistance  of 

the  whole  length  of  the  slide  wire,  which  is  divided  into  1000 

divisions  (n),  is  1  ohm  (r) ;  the  position  of  the  slider  can  be 

read  to  an  accuracy  of  J  a  division  (8).    What  is  the  highest 

value  that  could  oe  given  to  E?  also  to  what  percentage  of 

accuracy  could  C^  be  determined,  and  what  should  be  the  figure 

of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  this  percentage  of 

accuracy  may  be  attained  ? 

E  =  1-5  X  1  =  1-5  volts; 

therefore  we  cannot  make  E  greater  than,  say,  1  Daniell  cell 

(1  volt  approximately). 

-D         X         r                     100  X  1-5x1  Xi        ^-^ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = — rjrjr =  •  075  per  cent. 

To  enable  this  percentage  of  accuracy  to  be  obtained,  the 

figure  of  merit  l-,)  of  the  galvanometer  must  not  be  less  than 

1       500  X  1000 

-r  =  ,   ^      , r  =  670,000; 

cf      1-5  X  1  X  i 

the  figure  of  merit,  therefore,  of  the  galvanometer  in  question  is 
sufficient  for  the  required  purpose. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditionafor  making  the  Test. 

352.  Make  E  the  nearest  possible  value  below  Cj  r. 
The  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  should  not  be  less 
XI,       C^n 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  cUtainahle. 

reroentage  of  aocoracy  =  — =r^ — . 

ill  n 


Fio.  118. 


Siemens*  ELEcrrBO-IhrNAMOMErER. 

353.  This  apparatus,  althougli  it  can  be  used  for  measoring 
ordinary  powerful  currents,  yet  has  the  special  advantage  that 
it  enables  rapidly  alternating  currents  (such  as  are  employed  in 
the  Jablochkoff  system  of  electric  lighting,  for  example;  to  be 
measured;  such  currents  would  give  no  indications  on  an 
ordinary  ealyanometer. 

The  prmciple  of  the  electro-dynamometer  is  based  upon  the 
mutual  action  of  currents  upon  one  another,  i.e.  upon  the  fact 
tiiat  currents  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions repel,  one  another.  Fig.  118 
shows  how  the  principle  is  applied. 
A  B  C  Dis  a  fixed  wire  rectangle, 
and  ahcds,  smaller  one,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  t,  within  the  larger, 
so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  its 
axis ;  the  planes  of  the  two  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other*  Now, 
if  the  two  rectangles  be  connected 
together  in  the  way  shown,  then  a 
current  entering  at  W^,  and  passing 
out  at  Wq,  will  traverse  the  two, 
dS>  ^  cJC     _  and  the  current  passing  from  B  to 

iiPO^  ^~^  Wl   C  will  attract  the  current  passing 
^     hCa-j^>-  £^jj^  a  to  d^  and  will  repel  the 

^Jf^  ..^  current  passing  from  c  to  &.    A. 

n  C  /^   ^    ^  similar    action    takes    place   with 

^^  t-.u->-'-  reference  to  the    current   passing 

from  D  to  A,  consequently  the 
smaller  rectangle,  under  the  influence  of  the  forces,  will  tend  to 
turn  about  its  axis,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
vTatch  rotate.  If  the  current  enters  at  Wj,  and  leaves  at  Wj, 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  directions  of  all  the  currents  in  the  wires 
are  reversed,  the  small  rectangle  must  still  tend  to  turn  in  the 
direction  indicated.  If  one  or  both  of  the  rectangles  consist  of 
several  turns  of  wire,  the  turning  effect  for  a  given  current 
will  be  proportionally  increased.  ^  Coool 


As  the  turning  effect  on  the  coil  is 


the  action 


of  the  current  through  the  fixed  coil  acting  on  the  current 
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through  the  movable  coil,  and  as  the  two  coils  are  in  the  same 
circuit,  it  follows  that  if  the  current  passing  through  the  fixed 
coil  is  doubled,  then  the  current  passing  through  me  movable 
coil  is  also  doubled,  consequently  we  have  one  doubled  current 
acting  upon  another  doubled  current,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  a  quadruple  deflective  effect — in  other  words,  the  deflec- 
tive force  tending  to  turn  the  movable  coil  will  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  current.  The  way  in  which  this  principle  is 
utilised  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  119  (page 
320),  which  shows  a  general  view  of  the  Siemens  Dynamometer. 

llie  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangle  of  wire  hung  from  a 
fibre  whose  upper  end  is  fixed  to  a  thumb-screw ;  the  latter  is 
provided  with  a  pointer  which  can  be  moved  round  a  graduated 
dial ;  one  end  of  a  spiral  sprioe  is  also  attached  to  the  rect- 
angle, the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the  thumb-screw.  In  this 
arrangement  the  number  of  degrees  to  which  the  pointer  is 
directed  evidently  indicates  the  amount  of  torsion  given  to  the 
spiral  spring.  To  the  rectangle  also  is  fixed  a  pointer,  the  end 
of  -which  just  laps  over  the  &dige  of  the  graduated  dial.  The 
rectangle  encircles  a  coil  consisting  of  several  turns  of  thick, 
and  a  larger  number  of  turns  of  thin,  wire ;  the  two  ends  of 
the  thick  wire  are  connected  to  terminals  2  and  3,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  thin  wire  to  terminalB  1  and  3.  Connection  is  made 
between  the  rectangle  and  the  wire  coils  by  mercury  cups,  into 
which  din  the  ends  of  the  wire  forming  the  rectangle.  The 
base-board  has  three  levelling  screws ;  the  level  consists  simply 
of  a  small  pointed  weight  hung  at  the  end  of  a  rod  (seen  on 
the  right  of  the  figure),  the  pointed  end  hangs  exactly  over  a 
fixed  point  when  the  instrument  is  level. 

364.  The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows: — 
The  wires  leading  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be  deter- 
mined are  connected  to  terminals  1  and  3,  or  2  and  3,  according 
as  a  strong  or  weak  current  has  to  be  measured.  The  current 
deflects  the  rectangle ;  the  thumb-screw  is  now  turned  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  rectangle  has  turned,  and 
torsion  being  thereby  put  on  the  spiral  spring  the  rectangle  is 
forcibly  brought  back  towards  its  normal  position — ^that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  coils,  or  to  the  position  at  which  the  pointer 
attached  to  the  rectangle  stands  at  zero  on  the  scale.  The 
ntunber  of  degrees  of  torsion  given  to  the  spiral  spring  being 
then  read  off,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  found  by  reference 
to  a  table  supplied  with  each  instrument.  To  construct  this 
table  a  current  of  a  known  strength  is  sent  through  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  the  degree  of  torsion  required  to  bring  the 
rectangle  back  to  zero  is  carefully  noted.    This  being  done. 


820 
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the  corrents  corresponding  to  oilier  degrees  of  torsion  are 
easily  calculated.  The  force  of  torsion  Taries  directly  as  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  the  spiral  spring  is  twisted, 
whilst,  as  has  been  before  explained,  the  deflective  effect  of  the 
current  varies  directly  as  the  $quare  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  if  ^°  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to 
bring  the  rectangle  back  to  zero  when  it  is  traversed  by  a 
current  of  0  am^res,  then  if  Cj  be  the  current  which  will 
correspond  to  any  other  degree  of  torsion  ^i°,  we  have 

or  

Fareocample, 

If  180®  (<^°)  of  torsion  were  required  to  bring  the  rectangle 
back  to  zero  when  it  was  traversed  by  47  •  57  (C)  amperes  of 
current,  what  current  (Cj)  would  be  represented  oy  80'^  (^j®)  of 
torsion? 


c^  =  ^/• 


Oi=  V 


80  X  47-5  X  47-5       „-   -  . 

—  =31*7  amperes. 


180 

355.  Like  ^vanometers,  the  Siemens  electro-dynamometer 
is  not  susceptible  of  great  accuracy  when  the  readings  are  very 
low ;  in  fact  the  higher  the  readings  are,  the  more  accurate  are 
the  results  obtainable.  Thus,  for  example,  5®  of  torsion  of  the 
spring  represents  a  current  (in  the  instrument  (No.  1009) 
shown  by  Fig.  119)  of  7  •  93  amperes,  whilst  6°  more,  that  is  10® 
in  all,  represents  a  current  of  11*23  amperes.  In  other  words, 
a  range  of  5°  of  torsion  only,  represents  a  difference  in  the 
current  of 

^"'^':.!o''^'^"  Fr  cent.  =  42  per  cent. 

If,  however,  the  current  had  been  66*38  amperes,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  torsion  of  360^,  then  5°  more  of  torsion,  or  355®  in 
all,  represents  a  current  of  66*86  amperes,  consequently  the 
range  of  5®  of  torsion  in  this  case  represents  a  difference  in  the 
current  of 

(66-86  -  66^38)  lOOp^^^^^^.,,^^^^^ 

and  a  greater  degree  of  torsion  would  have  rendered  the  error 
still  less. 
Every  instrument  is  supplied  with  a  table  which  shows  the 
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cnnent  strengths  oorresponding  to  Tarions  angles  of  tonion; 
practic^y  this  table  is  different  for  every  instrument,  as  it  ia 
almost  impossible  (nor  is  it  necessary)  to  make  two  dynamo- 
meters alike.  The  table  supplied  with  the  instrument  (shown 
by  Fig.  119  (No.  1009))  is  oalculated  so  that  the  latter  can 
theoretically  be  used  for  measuring  currents  varying  from  1-05 
to  66-86  amperes  in  strength.  The  thin  wire  coil  is  to  be 
employed  when  currents  of  from  1  -05  to  19*87  am'pdres  are  to 
be  measiured,  and  the  thick  wire  coil  for  currents  of  from  3-54 
to  66-86.  The  numbers  of  degrees  of  torsion  representing 
various  currents  are  all  multiples  of  5 ;  thus  the  first  calculation 
on  the  table  Tthick  wire  coil)  is  1^  which  represents  3  *  5  amperes 
of  current ;  ike  next  is  5%  Representing  7  -  93  amperes ;  the  next, 
10%  representing  11*28  amperes;  and  so  on.  Practically  the 
instrument  cannot  well  be  adjusted  to  a  closer  degree  of  accuracy 
than6% 

The  thin  wire  coil,  having  about  three  times  the  magnetic 
effect  of  the  thick  one,  re(}uires,  for  a  definite  current,  that  the 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  zero 
be  about  three  times  that  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 
thick  coil;  in  other  words,  with  the  thin  wire  coil  wo  can 
practioedly  measure  currents  to  about  three  times  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  possible  with  the  thick  coil ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  current  which  we  can  practically 
measure  with  the  thin  coil  is  about  one-third  only  of  tne  highest 
current  which  t»n  be  measured  with  the  thick  ooil. 

The  lowest  current  which  can  be  measured  consistent  vr*\  a 
degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  10  per  cent,  is  5-76,  for  the  next 
current  below  this  on  the  table  is  5  -  25,  and  therefore  we  have 
(5»76-  5-25)  100  ^^^  ^^^  ^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

If  we  reqidre  to  be  accurate  witlun  1  per  cent.,  then  the  lowest 
current  we  could  measure  would  be  16-77,  as  the  next  current 
below  this  on  the  table  is  16  *  60,  and  we  therefore  have 

Since  the  percentage  of  accuracy  is  equal  to 

(-|^  .  (C  -  .)  ,00 

where  O  is  a  particular  current,  and  Cj  the  current  next  below 
it  on  the  table,  and  since 

C^  :  Ci« : :  ^^  :  ^^^ 
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^where  ffP  and  Kf>°  are  the  d^reee  of  torsion  oorresponding  to  tke 
currenta  C,  Cj,  therefore 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  (\/j^  -  l)  100 ; 

and  as  the  smallest  difference  to  which  we  can  practically  read 
is  5%  therefore 


Percentage  of  accuracy  -  (\/       "*"       -  1^ 

Therefore 

therefore 

/            6®            X' 

V^  +  *,o  =  loo+i- 

therefore 

■^^i»        10,000'*"      "*"  60' 

or 

5»            X"            V 
^,<»        10,000  ■*"  60' 

vir, 

0            60,000 
***         X'»  +  200\" 

which  shows  us  the  smallest  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
T  ':ch  must  be  given  to  the  spiral  spring  when  measuring  a 
current,  in  order  that  the  latter  maybe  measured  to  an  accuracy 
of  X  per  cent. 

For  example. 

It  was  required  to  be  able  to  measure  currents  of  10  ampdres 
and  upwards  to  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent.,  by  means  of  an 
electrc^dynamometer;  how  many  degrees  of  torsion  would  the 
spiral  spring  be  required  to  make  ? 

.     50,000    _  2430. 
*^    -  f+"200  -  ^^  ' 

showing  that  the  electro-dynamometer  must  be  so  constructed 
that  when  currents  of  10  amperes  and  upwards  have  to  be 
measured,  not  less  tibtn  248^  of  torsion  have  to  be  given  to  the 
spiral  spring  in  order  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  zero. 

366.  From  the  construction  and  principle  of  the  electro- 
dynamometer  it  must  be  evident  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
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absolute  results  obtained  by  its  means  must  depend  entiielj 
upon  the  torsion  of  the  spiral  spring  remaining  constant.  It 
seems  possible  that  change  of  temperature  and  frequent  use 
might  alter  the  value  of  the  torsion,  but  this  point  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  instrument 
might  probably  be  made  of  more  YiJue  if  its  ooil  were  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  thin  wire,  shunted  by  a  thidc  wire 
shimt.  The  latter  would  be  used  when  measuring  the  strong 
currents,  whilst  the  correctness  of  the  instrument  could  be 
verified  by  sending  a  comparatively  weak  current  through  the 
unshunted  ooil.  It  is  not  often  that  powerful  currents  of  an 
accurately  known  value  can  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  correctness  of  an  instrument,  though  weaker  currents  are 
almost  always  obtainable. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

MEASUBEliENT  OP  ELECTROSTATIC  CAPACITY. 

Direct  Deflection  Method. 

357.  The  Bimplest  way  of  measuring  electrostatic  or  inductive 
capacities  is,  with  the  same  battery  power,  to  compare  the  dis- 
charges from  the  unknown  capacities  with  the  discharge  from 
a  condenser  of  a  known  capacity ;  thns  we  note  the  discharge 
deflection  a  given  by  the  standard  condenser  F,  and  then  the 
discharges  o^,  a,,  <&a,  given  by  the  cables  or  condensers  whose 
capacities  F^,  F,,  <&o.,  are  required,  in  which  case 
F  :  Fi  :  Fa  : :  a  :  Oi  :  aj,. 

For  example. 

A  standard  condenser  had  a  capacity  of  ^  microfarad,  and 
gave  a  discharge  deflection  of  300,  and  two  other  cables  or 
condensers,  F^,  F,,  gave  discharge  deflections  of  225  and  180 
respectively,  then 

i  :  Fi  :  Fa : :  300  :  225  :  180  ; 
that  is. 


and 


*'»''**  300  ^  *  microfarad, 


F,  =  i.^Ni  microfarad. 


300 

If  we  use  shunts  and  obtain  the  same  deflection,  then 
A-F    -F   .■Q+8.G  +  S,.G+8, 

358.  In  measuring  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  cable  by 
this  method,  the  connections  for  measuring  the  discharge  from 
the  cable  would  be  made  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig.  120 
(page  326).  The  arrangements  for  measuring  the  discharge  from 
the  condenser  would  be  those  indicated  by  Fig.  97  Opage  278).  jj 

Then,  as  before,  the  capacity  of  the  cable  will  be  to  me 
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capacity  of  the  oondenBer  as  the  discharge  deflection  of  the  one  is 
to  the  discharge  deflection  of  the  other,  or  obtaining  the  same 
deflection  by  means  of  shunts,  as  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
shunts, 

Fio.  120. 


859.  The  capacity  per  mile  will  be  the  result  divided  by  the 
mileage  of  the  cable. 

360.  When  a  number  of  capacities  of  about  the  same  value 
have  to  be  measured,  as,  for  instance,  the  capacities  of  two-knot 
lengths  of  cable  core,  a  device  may  be  adopted  which  consider- 
ably simplifies  the  operation.  Let  F  be  the  capacity  of  the 
standard  condenser  wnose  discharge  is  D  divisions,  and  let  /  be 
the  capacity  of  one  of  the  lengths  of  cable,  and  d  the  disohaigo 
from  the  same*    Then  we  have 


or 


F 


F:/::D:d, 

Td 
f  =  -—• 


Now  if  we  make  ^  a  submultiple  of  10,  then  the  value  of  d 
xtead  oflf  from  the  scale  will  give  at  once  the  value  of  /.    Thus 
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if  P  were  a  condenser  of  i  micro£Eu:ad  capacity,  and  we  so  ad- 
jxisted  the  galvanometer  that  this  capacify  gave  a  discharge 
deflection  ofa  little  over  333  divisions,  then  we  should  have 


333i  ""  1000  * 

so  that  if  the  discharge  deflection  reading  from  the  cable  con- 
siBted  of  three  figures,  a  decimal  point  put  before  the  latter  would 
give  at  onoe  the  capacity  of  the  cable ;  or  if  the  reading  con- 
sifited  of  two  figures,  then  we  must  put  a  decimal  point  and  a 
cypher.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  had  a  condenser  of  1  mioro- 
fantd  capacity,  we  should  adjust  the  galvanometer  so  as  to  obtain 
a  deflection  of  100  divisions,  for  then 

•^  "  100  "  lOO' 


Siemens'  Loss  of  Chasge  Discharge  Method. 

361.^  The  principle  of  this  method  of  measurement  is  that  of 
observing  the  rate  at  which  the  charged  condenser  or  cable, 
whose  capaoitv  is  required,  discharges  itself  through  a  known 
resistance,  and  calculating  the  capacity  from  a  formula  which 
we  will  now  consider. 

The  elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are:  capacity 
(farad),  resistance  (ohm),  quantity  (coulomb),  time  (secona),  and 
potential  (volt). 

Let  us  suppose  the  cable  or  condenser  has  an  electrostatic 
capacity  of  F  farads,  and  is  charged  to  a  potential  of  Y  volts,  so 
that  it  contains  Q  coulombs  (equal  to  Y  F)  of  electricity,  and  is 
discharging  itself  through  a  resistance  of  B  ohms  during  one 
second. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  condenser  or  cable  at 
starting  is  Q  coulombs. 

If  now  we  take  a  very  short  interval  of  time  <,  we  may  con- 
sider the  discharge,  which  really  varies  continually,  to  flow 
throughont  that  time  /,  at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  and  the  smaller  t  is  taken,  the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  result. 

Thus,  since  the  quantity  escaping  is  directly  j)roportional  to 
the  potential  driving  it  out,  and  to  the  time  during  which  the 
escape  occurs,  and  ii^versely  proportional  to  the   resistance 
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through  which  the  escape  takes  place,  the  quantity  eflcsping 
willTary  as 

Y  t  Y  t 

-^;  that  is  it  equals  -^- K, 

where  K  is  a  constant  to  be  determined. 

Now  the  units  are  so  made  that  a  condenser  of  1  &rad 
electroetatic  capacity  charged  to  a  potential  of  1  Tolt»  that  is, 
containing  1  coulomb  of  electricity,  wiU  commence  to  discharge 
itself  throagh  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  at  the  rate  of  1  ooulomb 
per  second.    That  is  to  say, 

1x1 
1  =  — - —  K,    therefore,    K  =  1. 

The  quantity  escaping  during  the  interval  of  time  t  in  our 
problem  is  therefore 

11 

The  quantity  remaining  in  the  condenser  will  be 

Q  "•  ^  ^  Q  -  YW  =  Q  V  ""  FR/' 

Again,  since  this  is  the  quantity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  interral,  that  at  tiie  end  will  be 

[«(-I^][(-B^)]-''(-f^' 

and  that  at  the  end  of  the  nth  interval  will  be 

Let  these  n  intervals  of  t  seconds  equal  T,  so  that  n  <  =  T. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  smaller  t  is,  the  more  accurate 
will  our  results  be.  Let  us  therefore  make  t  infinitely  smaU, 
and  n  infinitely  great,  so  that  n  t  still  =  T,  we  shall  then  get  a 
perfecUy  accurate  result,  and  the  amount  remaining  at  the  ^id 
of  time  T  will  be 

itizedbyGoOQle 

where  n  =  oo,  ^ 
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To  evaluate  q  put 


T 


»FE  "       X 
>  that 

a;  =  00  when  n  =  oo ; 
ben 


,  =  q[(.+iT]"^ 


rhen  a?  =  00 ;  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  expression  within 


iie  square  brackets  is  known  to  be  equal  to  e,*  thus 


tne  expr< 
to  e,*  thu 


berefore 
lierefore 

ut 


T 


T       ,      Q 


P  = 


Elog,| 


Q  ^  YF  ^ Y 
q  "  v¥  "  V* 

rhere  v  is  the  value  of  the  potential  corresponding  to  the  value 
of  the  quantity,  thus 

T  T 


F  = 


Y  -  Y' 

Elog.-      2-303  E log, - 

V  V 


rhere,  as  stated  at  first,  T  is  measured  in  seconds,  F  in  farads, 
nd  H  in  ohms. 

Since  V  and  v  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  the 
nit  in  which  they  are  measured  is  immaterial,  although  they 
rere  measured  at  the  outset  in  volts. 

In  practice  E  is  usually  measured  in  megohms  (1,000,000 
hms),  and  consequently  F  will,  in  ^uch  a  case,  be  measured  in 
liorofarads  (j—;^  farad).  Digitized  by  Google 

*  Todhunter's  Algebra,  Fifth  Edition,  Chapter  XXXIX. 
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For  example. 

A  folly  charged  oondenser  gave  a  disoharge  deflection  of  300 
diTisionfl  (Y ^ ;  after  being  retmarged  and  allowed  to  discharge 
itself  through  a  resistance  of  500  megohms  for  60  seoondBjTT), 
the  discharge  deflection  obtained  was  200  divisions  (v).  What 
was  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  ? 
fin 
P  =  — :  =  •295  mioro&rads. 

2-803  X  500  log  — 

362.  In  executing  this  test  it  is  advantageons  to  make  Y  and 
»  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  one  another,  for  this  will  cause 
any  small  error  in  reading  the  value  of  «  to  produce  as  small  an 
error  as  possible  in  the  value  of  F  when  the  latter  is  woiked 
out  from  the  formula.     This  may  be  proved  thus : — 

Let  us  assume  E  to  be  constant,  and  let  there  be  an  error  X 
in  F  caused  by  an  error  S^  in  ©  and  an  error  8j  in  Y,  the  error 
Si  being  plus  and  S,  minus,  so  that  the  total  insulting  error  is 
as  great  as  possible ;  we  then  have 

T  T 

^  +  ^  == xZTK'  ^^'  ^  = vzrr  -  ^ 


but 


therefore 


T  T  V 

P  =  Y'   '''•  S  =^1<'«-V 

Blog.- 


log.  -  ^°&  T  -  ^°fc  ,    ■   7 

1       V  -  8,      *       ■"  ,       V-8, 


=  P 


log.(n.i»)-log.(l-^) 


log. 


V-  8j 


»  +  «, 
but  if  $1  and  8j  are  very  small,*  we  get 


X  =  F 


Y 

log.  -^Digitized  by  Google 


V 

♦  Todhunter'8  Trfgonometry,  Third  Bdiiioii,  Chapter  XIL 
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If  the  defleotions  are  taken  on  a  Thomson  galvanometer  (as 
OTild  practically  be  always  the  case),  then  8^  =  S,,  so  that  we 

log.- 

Now  the  value  of  v,  which  makes  X  a  minimum,*  is 

V 


V  = 


3-59' 


•  This  may  be  detennined  in  the  following  manner : — 
To  make  X  a  minimum  we  most  make 

Let  the  abo^  ej^veasion  equal »,  and  let 

V 

re  then  get 

t  a  maximum;  therefore 


,  n  +  1 

log.n  =  — — , 


logn  =  (5-ii)-4348. 


Eiie  solution  of  this  equation  is  beet  effected  by  the  <'  trial"  method,  viz.  by 
ying  n  YariouB  valnee  until  one  is  found  which  approximately  eatiflfies  the 
iquation.    If  we  make  n  =  3*59,  we  get 

•55509  =  (^3^.^  ^)  -^343  =   55527, 

irhich  18  sufficiently  dose  for  the  purpose.  ^         , 

We  have  therefore  Digitized  by  LriOOQlC 

V        V 

V  =  i.m   or,   „  =  -  =  .^:^. 
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V 

80  that  praotioally  we  may  say — make  v  =  ^-—  . 

We  need  not  be  partionlar,  however,  about  making  v  &ca(Af 
V 
equal  to  — -,  as  we  oould  make  it  60  per  cent,  greater  or  less 
3  "6 

than  this  value  without  materially  increasing  X.    If  the  rate 
of  fall  were  comparatively  quick,  there  would  be  a  positive 

V 

advantage  in  making  v  less  than  -~,  as  the  greater  we  make  T 

the  less  will  any  small  error  in  its  value  affect  the  correctness 
of  F,  as  must  be  self-evident. 

Kow,  if  B  is  adjustable,  it  is  clear  that  by  making  it  large 
enough,  we  could  make  T  large  without  reducing  v  too  much. 
In  the  case  of  a  cable,  B,  being  the  insulation  resistanoe,  is  of 
course  a  fixed  quantity;  but  when  the  measurement  is  being 
made  with  a  condenser,  any  value  may  be  given  to  B  that  is 
considered  convenient.    We  therefore  have 


Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

V 

363.  Make  v  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ^^.    When  it  u 

possible  to  adjust  B,  make  the  latter  as  high  as  convenient. 

^  Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

^         .          .                      ^100  (8,  +  8-) 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  F ^-^ ^. 

2*303  rlog- 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  a  Thomson  galvanometer  (t 
would  usually  be  the  case)  then 

T>         *          r                       Ti        2008 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  F rt  > 

2*303  17  log  — 

where   8   is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  ^ 
deflections  V  and  v  can  be  read. 

364.  When  it  is  an  ordinary  condenser  (whose  insulatic 
resistance  would  practically  be  infinite)  that  is  to  be  measure 
the  connections  would  be  the  same  as  those  given  in  Fig.  9 
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page  278,  with  the  addition  of  the  resistance,  which  would  be 
inserted  between  the  terminals  of  the  condenser. 

The  instantaneous  discharge  (V)  can  be  taken  without  re- 
Inoving  the  resistance ;  for,  since  the  latter  would  be  extremely 
liigh,  there  would  be  no  time  for  any  of  the  charge  to  have 
leaked  out  through  it  during  the  small  interval  occupied  by  the 
bver  of  the  key  in  passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  contact. 
To  take  the  discharge  after  the  interval  of  time,  having  charged 
the  condenser  by  pressing  down  the  lever  of  the  discharge  key 
[Fig.  100,  page  279),  we  should  depress  the  "  Insalate  "  trigger, 
BFhich  would  take  the  battery  ofif  but  not  discharge  the  con- 
ienser;  then,  after  the  noted  interval  of  time,  we  should 
lepress  the  "  Discharge  "  trigger,  which  would  allow  the  charge 
remaining  to  flow  out,  the  deflection  obtained  from  which 
gives  us  V. 

365.  To  measure  the  capacity  of  a  cable  by  this  method,  the 
^nnections  would  have  to  be  those  given  in  Fig.  120,  page  326, 
ind  the  way  of  making  the  test  would  be  the  same  as  has  just 
been  explained.  E  in  this  case  would  be  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  cable,  which  in  this  and  the  following  method 
should  have  to  be  determined  beforehand  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  XY.,  j^age  368.  Inasmuch  as  E  in  a  cable  is 
%  variable  quantity  and  is  dependent  upon  the  time  a  charge 
Ib  kept  in  the  cable,  a  mean  value  only  can  be  given  to  it,  and 
therefore  this  and  the  following  test  can  only  give  the  value  of 
F  approximately. 

Siemens'  Loss  of  Chabqe  Deflection  Method. 

366.  If  the  two  terminals  of  a  condenser  are  connected  by  a 
liigh  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  which  a  galvanometer  is  placed, 
md  if  the  two  terminals  be  also  connected  to  a  battery,  then 
Qie  condenser  wiU  become  charged  up,  and  the  permanent 
ieflection  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  will  represent  the 
potential  of  the  charge.  If  now  the  battery  be  taken  off,  a 
3urrent  will  flow  from  the  condenser  through  the  resistance 
ind  the  galvanometer,  which  current  will  continually  decrease 
in  strength  as  the  condenser  empties  itself.  But  the  current 
Bowing  at  any  particular  moment  will  be  represented  by  the 
deflection  obtained  at  that  moment,  and  this  deflection  will  be 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  condenser 
vrere  kept  continuously  charged  to  the  potential  it  had  at  that 
moment. 

The  deflection  obtained  therefore  on  the  galvanometer  wlien 
the  battery  is  connected  to  the  condenser  indicates  the  potential 
which  the  latter  has  when  fully  charged,  and  the  deflection 
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after  any  interval  of  time  after  the  battery  has  been  taken  (A 
indicates  the  potential  of  the  charge  remaining ;  tiie  oapacxtj 
therefore  is  given  by  the  formula  1 

F  = 5m.f..  [A] 

2-303  E  log  ^ 

in  which  D  is  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  battery  is  on 
and  d  the  deflection  obtained  after  T  seconds,  the  batterr  bdn^ 
off  during  tiiat  time.  R  is  the  resistance  through  which  thi 
charge  flows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  deflection  obtained  when  tlM 
battery  is  on  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  condenser 
it  would  be  the  same  whether  the  condenser  were  connected  in 
or  not. 

367.  The  connections  for  making  a  test  of  this  kind  would  b^ 
as  follows: — Referring  to  Fig.  97,  page  278,  the  terminal  of  EJ 
which  is  connected  to  the  top  contact  of  E^,  should  in  the  pre8eoi| 
case  be  connected  through  the  resistance  R  to  terminal  A  of  thiti 
condenser ;  the  other  connections  remain  the  same. 

368.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  where  the  flowing  out  of  the  cbai^ 
takes  place  through  the  insulating  sheathing,  a  galvanomeud 
cannot  be  put  in  the  circuit  of  the  flow.  To  enable  the  &11  m 
charge  to  be  observed,  therefore,  a  high  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  cable,  and  through 
this  resistance  a  part  of  the  charge  passes.  As  it  is  only  ^€ 
rate  at  which  the  fall  takes  place  that  is  required,  it  is  quite 
sufficient,  in  order  to  observe  this  faU,  that  a  part  only  of  the 
charge  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  galvanometer. 

If  we  call  Rj  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable,  and  B,  th< 
resistance  connected  to  it,  then  the  total  resistance  througli 
which  the  charge  flows  will  be 

R1  +  R2* 

This  quantity  must  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  B  is 
equation  [A],  so  that  we  have 

T 

litized  by  VjOOQ IC 

The  resistance  R,,  it  may  be  remarked,  includes  the  reeistana 
of  the  galvanometer. 
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As  in  the  first  test^  it  is  necessary  tHat  "B^^  through  which  th& 
iisohar^  has  to  pass,  be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the  flow 
rem  being  too  rapid. 

far  example. 

A  cable  30  knots  in  length  being  connected  up,  for  making 
he  test  just  described,  with  a  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance 
E^,  of  4  megohms,  the  deflection  obtained  was  300  divisions 
D\  On  ta^ng  off  the  battery  the  deflection  after  30  seconds 
^T^  fell  to  100  divisions  (d);  the  mean  insulation  resistance 
^1  of  the  cable  was  10  megohms.  What  was  the  electrostatia 
opacity  (P)  of  the  cable  ? 

^%,,,       10X4,      300  =  ^-^^"-^' 
2-303  Xj5^  log  ^ 

tar 

9-55 


30 


=  '318  m.f.  per  knot. 


369.  The  connections  for  making  this  test  would  be  a& 
rollows:— Beferring  to  Fig.  120,  page  326,  the  terminal  of  key 
Ku  instead  of  being  connected  to  the  top  contact  of  the  discharge 
key,  would  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  cable  through 
the  resiBtanoe  E,. 

370.  A  great  advantage  which  this  test  possesses  over  the  first 
Diethod  (page  326)  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  correct  either  for  long 
3r  short  cables.  Discharge  deflections  from  long  cables,  or 
tebles  coiled  in  tanks,  do  not  correctly  represent  their  capacity, 
in  consequence  of  a  retardation  which  takes  place  in  them  and 
Ivhioh  causes  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  to  be 
less  thuo.  it  would  be  if  this  retardation  did  not  exist.  By 
Ekdopting  the  fall  of  deflection  plan  we  avoid  this  cause  of  error; 
bat,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  test,  since 
B^  can  only  have  a  mean  value,  the  value  of  F  obtained  from 
the  formula  will  only  be  approximate. 

TnoifsoN's  Method. 

371.  This  is  a  very  good  method,  and  it  can  be  applied  to  lon^ 
cables,  &c.,  with  very  accurate  results. 

The  following  is  its  principle : — 

If  we  have  two  condensers  containing  equal  charges  of  opposite 
potentials,  and  we  connect  the  two  together,  the  two  chiEtrges 
will  combine  and  annul  one  another,  and  if  we  then  connect  the 
two  condenaers,  so  joined,  to  a  galvanometer,  no  deflection  will 
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be  produced,  there  being  no  charge  left  in  either  of  the  twa 
If,  however,  the  charge  in  one  condenser  exceeds  that  in  tii€ 
other,  then  the  union  of  the  two  condensers  will  not  entuelj 
anntd  their  charges,  but  an  amount  will  remain  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  quantities.  This  quantity  will  deflect  the 
needle  if  the  joined  condensers  be  now  connected  to  the  galvano- 
meter, the  deflection  being  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the 
charge  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  condensers  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  the  first  instance. 

If  then  we  know  the  capacity  of  one  condenser,  and  -we  so 
adjust  the  potentials  of  the  two  that  no  charge  remains  -when 
they  are  joined  together,  we  can  determine  the  capacity  of  the 
other  condenser. 

Let  Qi  and  Q^  be  the  charges  in  each ;  then 

Qi:Qa::ViPi:  VaPj, 

where  F|  and  F,  are  the  capacities  of  the  two,  and  Y^  and  V,  tiie 
potentials  of  their  charges. 
When  Qi  =  Qa  then 

V,F,=VaFa, 

or 

y 


Fig.  121. 


a 


1 


'Tr?nr^V?RrrTRrw 

Earth/ 


mnr 


d) 


^m'i*\-^ 


JBart/i 


372.  An  important  element  in  this  test  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  potentials  V^  and  Y,.  Fig.  121  shows  a  method  of  malring 
the  test  when  it  is  a  cable  whose  capacity  has  to  be  measured. 
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The  poles  of  the  battery  are  joined  together  by  two  resist- 
anoee,  Bi  and  Bj,  oonnected  to  earth  as  shown.  Then  the  poten- 
tials at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  battery  with  the  resistances 
will  be  in  the  proportion 


Vi 

:  V2  : :  Bi :  Bj ;  * 

and  since 

F.  =  ;;p.. 

therefore 

P.=§F., 

[A] 

373.  In  making  the  test  practically,  B^  and  B,  are  first  ad- 
justed as  nearly  as  can  be  jessed  in  the  proportion  of  F^  to  Fj, 
KejB  ki  and  A:,  are  then  depressed  by  means  of  the  knob  K ; 
this  charges  the  cable  and  the  condenser. 

K  is  now  released  so  as  to  allow  h^  and  i,  to  come  in 
contact  with  their  upper  stops;  as  the  two  latter  are  joined 
together,  the  cable  and  condenser  become  connected  to  each 
other. 

Kej  h  is  now  pressed,  which  allows  any  charge  which  may 
remam  uncancelled  to  be  discharged  through  the  galvanometer 
G.^  If  no  deflection  is  produced,  then  Bj  and  B,  are  correctly 
adjusted,  but  if  not  they  must  be  readjusted  untU  no  discharge 
is  obtained ;  F^  is  then  calculated  from  the  formula. 

For  excM^pie. 

A  cable  500  knots  long  was  joined  up  with  a  condenser  of  20 
microfarads  capaciiy,  and  with  resistance  coils,  according  to 
Thomson's  method  of  measuring  electrostatic  capacities.  When 
Bj  and  B,  were  adjusted  to  500  and  4400  ohms  respectiyely,  no 
charge  remained  in  the  cable  and  condenser  when  the  two  were 
connected  together.    What  was  the  capacity  of  the  cable? 

4400 
^-W^20  =  176m.f.. 

or 

-z-r  =  '352  m.f.  per  knot. 

374,  Pig.  122  shows  a  very  convenient  form  of  key,  designed 
by  Hr.  Lambert,  which  enables  the  test  to  bo  made  with  the 

•  Page  285. 
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greatest  &ciliiy.  By  pnsliing  forward  key  button  K  the  two 
keys  hi^  I,  (Fig.  121)  are  depreesed,  so  tliat  F|  and  F,  beoosne 
charged,  and  npon  drawing  K  back,  k^  and  X;,  are  allowed  to 
rise,  thus  cansiDg  the  charges  to  mix ;  finally,  by  depreesiiig  I 
the  galyanometer  is  brought  into  circuit. 

In  the  most  recent  form  of  this  piece  of  apparatus,  on  the 
depression  of  key  k  the  cable  F^  becomes  disconnected,  so  that 
only  tiie  condenser  F,  becomes  connected  to  the  galyanometer. 
By  this  arrangement  any  disturbing  force  which  may  canae  the 
charge  in  the  cable  to  yary  slightly,  and  consequently  to  aifeet 
the  galyanometer  is  preyented  from  acting. 

375.  If  it  were  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  that  was  to  be 
measured,  then  the  connections  would  be  similar  to  those  in 


Fig.  121,  with  the  exception  that  the  points  there  put  to  eartli 
would  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  second  terminal 
of  the  condenser. 

The  resistances  E^  and  E,  may  be  formed  of  a  slide  resistance^ 
the  slider  being  to  earth  in  the  case  of  a  cable  test,  or  connected 
to  the  second  terminal  of  the  condenser  in  the  case  of  a  condenser 
test 

376.  As  in  the  "  Direct  deflection  method"  (page  325),  the  test 

can  be  considerably  simplified  if  we  make  ^  (equation  [A], 

page  377)  a  submultiple  of  10,  for  then  the  yalue  of  K,  read  off 
from  the  resistance  box  will  at  once  giye  the  yalue  of  F^.  Thus 
if  Fa  were  a  condenser  of,  say,  *5  of  a  microfarad,  and  if  Bj  were 
5000  ohms,  then  the  capacity  of  Fj  can  be  read  off  directly  from 
Bj  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

377.  When  a  long  cable  has  to  be  tested  by  this  method  Mx.  A 
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Jamiefion  recommends  that  E  be  depressed  for  five  minutes  to 
charge,  and  then  raised  for  ten  seconds  for  mixing  previous  to 
depressing  h  It  is  also  advisable  to  take  the  mean  of  several 
tests  made  alternately  with  zinc  to  line  and  oopper  to  line. 

378.  With  regard  to  the  **  Best  conditions  for  making  the 
test"  it  is  advisable  that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  F,  be 
as  nearly  eqnal  to  F^  as  possible,  so  that  the  potentials  to  which 
the  two  have  to  be  charged  may  not  di£fer  to  any  very  ereat 
extent.  For  if  a  long  cable  has  to  be  tested,  then  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  would  have  to  be  charged  to  a  potential  of  at  least 
5  Daniells  so  as  to  swamp,  as  it  were,  any  local  charge,  the 
potential  to  which  the  condenser  (if  small)  would  have  to  be 
charged  would  be  very  great ;  this  would  be  liable  to  cause  an 
error,  from  the  fact  that  with  a  veiy  high  potential  a  certain 
amount  of  the  charge  becomes  absorbed,  and  this  charge  would 
cause  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  over  and  above 
that  due  to  the  simple  inequality  between  the  actual  free  quan- 
tities in  the  two  capacities.  Tms  abnormal  deflection  mignt  of 
course  be  mistaken  as  being  due  to  an  incorrect  adjustment  of 
Ki  and  Ej.  If  Fj  is  about  a  fifth  of  F^  it  will  not  be  too  small 
for  the  purpose  of  the  test. 

The  values  given  to  B^  and  B,  should  be  as  high  as  possible  so 
that  their  range  of  adjustment  may  be  sufficiently  wide.  The 
battery  power  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  perceptible 
discharge  deflection  to  be  obtained  when  B,  (the  larger  of  tiie 
two  resistances)  is  1  unit  out  of  exact  adjustment ;  this  is  best 
determined  by  experiment. 

We  have  theretore 

Best  Conditions  for  making  ihe  Test. 

379.  Make  F^  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible. 
Make  B^  and  Bj  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -^^  • 

60X1*8  Method.* 

380.  This  method,  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Gott,  is  shown  by  Fig. 
123 ;  it  is  executed  as  follows : — 

Bi  and  B^  are  first  adjusted  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  in 

♦  •  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Tele^ph  Engineers,*  Vol.  X.,  p.  278.  This 
method,  althoneh  independently  doTisea  by  Mr.  Gott,  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  397,  of  the  same 
JouiiiaL 
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the  proportion  of  Fj  to  F^.  The  key  K  is  then  depressed  and 
clamped  down ;  this  causes  both  the  cable  and  condenser  to 
become  charged,  since  they  are  connected  together  in  '*  cascade.'* 
After  an  interval  of  five  seconds  key  h  is  depressed,  and  if  a 
deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer  G,  this  key  is  raised, 
key  K  is  undamped  so  that  Sie  latter  is  put  to  earth,  and  the 
condenser  is  short  circuited  by  means  of  its  plug  for  a  few  seconds. 
Bi  or  B2  is  now  readjusted,  and  the  foregoing  operations  again 
grone  through.  When  finallv  it  is  found  that  no  deflection  on 
me  galvanometer  is  observed  on  depressing  key  ib,  then 


Fi  :  Fa : :  El :  R,, 


or 


?1 


F.  =  9^F,. 


It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 

Best  Conditioni  for  making  ihe  Test 

381.  Make  F,  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible. 
Make  B^  and  B,  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -eg-- 

Bi 

Fio.  123. 


€k)tt's  method  is  a  very  satisfactory  one^  and  it^ossesses  the 
advantage  over  that  of  Thomson  of  not  requiring  a  well-insulated 
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batteij.  The  method  is  almoet  exdnsiYely  employed  in  the 
Cable  Department  of  Messrs.  Siemens'  Telegraph  Works, 
Charlton,  a  slide  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  adjustable  to  1  ohm 

being  employed  to  give  the  ratio  i^* 

Divided  Chaboe  Method. 

382.  If  a  charged  condenser  has  its  two  terminals  connected 
to  the  two  terminals  of  a  second  condenser  which  contains  no 
charge,  then  the  charge  will  become  distributed  over  the  two ; 
and  if  the  condensers  be  then  separated,  the  quantities  held  by 
tiiexn  will  be  directly  proportionca  to  their  respective  capacities. 
Thus,  if  Q3  be  the  charge  contained  in  a  condenser  whose 
capacity  is  F,,  then  if  it  is  connected  to  a  condenser  or  cable 
whose  capacity  is  F^,  the  quantity  Q  which  will  remain  in  F, 
will  be 


From  this  we  get 


r,  =  F,^i^  [A] 


If  therefore  Q,  be  the  discharge  obtained  £rom  a  condenser  F, 
when  fall,  and  Q  the  discharge  obtained  £rom  it  when,  after 
being  charged  from  the  same  battery,  it  is  connected  for  a  few 
seconds  to  F^,  then  the  capacity  of  F^  is  given  by  the  above 
formula. 

JFbr  example. 

A  condenser  of  J  microfarad  capacity  ^2),  when  folly  charged, 
gave  a  discharge  of  300  (Q,).  After  being  recharged  and  con- 
nected a  few  seconds  to  a  piece  of  cMe  whose  capacity  F^ 
was  required,  the  quantity  of  charge  remaining  gave  a  discharge 
of  140  (Q).    What  was  the  capacity  of  the  piece  of  cable  ? 

,       300  -  140         ^^^      ^ 
Fi  =  iX  ^ =  'SBlmS. 

383.  The  capacity  which  the  condenser  Fj  should  have  in 
order  that  the  test  may  be  made  as  accurately  as  possible,  may 
be  thus  arrived  at : — 

Let  there  be  an  error  X  in  F^  caused  by  an  error  —  8  in  Q 
and  an  error  +  8  in  Q2,  so  that  X  is  as  great  as  possible;  we  then 
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have 

V  MX-V  Qa  +  8  -  (Q  -  g)  _      Q,-Q  +  28 

bat  we  know  that 

Pi  =  F,^^— ,    or.     P,  =  F,^— -^: 
therefote 

*^»"*"^"-^'Qr^'^        Q-S       ' 
that  is, 

,_p/     Q      .,0,-0  +  28        1_  (Q,  +  Q)S 

MQ,-Q^       Q-S  i~    »(Q,-Q)(Q-S)' 

oT,  sinoe  S  is  a  very  Bmall  quantity,  we  may  aay 

,_(Q,  +  Q)S. 

*-(Q,-Q)Q  ^^ 

We  have  then  to  find  the  value  of  Q  which  makes  X  as  small 
as  possible.    Now 

(Q,  +  Q)S_  S  JQ,-Q  .      2Q      .a 
(Q,-Q)Q"Q,l     Q_     Q,-Q"*"    J~ 

and  to  make  the  latter  expression  as  small  as  possible  we  must 
make 


L    q,-qJ 


at  small  as  possible;  that  is  to  say,  we  most  make 


or 
therefore 

^     Q,-Q 

QV"2  _ 
Q,-Q" 

QV^=Q,- 

1; 
-Q. 

or 

Q(V2  +  i)  = 

_  Q    _ltized  by  Google 
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that  is 


Q  = 


_      Qa 


^2  +  1      2-4142 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  a  similar  investigation  wHicIi 
-we  made  in  (§  105,  page  103),  that  practically  we  may  say, 
make — 

^       3 

or,  in  other  words,  the  capacity  of  F,  should  be  snch  that  when 

it  is  connected  to  F^  it  shotQd  lose  two-thirds  of  its  charge. 

F, 
This  is  obtained,  of  course,  by  making  F,  equal  to  -^, 

384.  The  connections  for  the  practical  execution  of  the  test 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  97,  page  278,  but 
the  condenser  or  cable  under  trial  would  1^  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  battery.  When  it  is  a  cable  whose  capacity  is  being 
measured,  then  terminal  B  would  be  put  to  earth,  and  the  wire 
shown  as  leading  from  B  to  the  battery  would  be  removed. 
The  test  would  then  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Key  E,  being  pressed  down  so  as  to  hitch  on  the  "  Insulate  " 
trigger  (Fig.  100,  pa^e  279),  the  condenser  C  would  be  charged 
by  touching  the  termmals  A  and  B  with  the  wires  from  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery.  The  "  Discharge  "  trigger  of  the  key  then 
being  depressed,  the  discharge  Q,  is  noted.  The  key  then 
being  again  placed  at  "Insulate,"  and  the  condenser  again 
charged  up  by  the  batteryt  the  key  would  be  pressed  down  on 
to  its  bottom  contact;  this  puts  the  condenser  C  in  connection 
with  the  trial  condenser  or  cable.  The  ** Discharge"  trigger 
then  being  pressed,  the  discharge  Q  is  noted. 

The  '<  Divided  Charge  "  method,  like  that  of  Thomson  or  Gott, 
is  very  accurate  when  employed  for  measuring  the  capacity  of 
long  cables,  or  cables  coiled  in  tanks. 

BetA  Oondiiumafor  making  the  TesL 

F 
385.  Make  F^  as  nearly  equal  to  -^  as  possible. 

Poasible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aUaindble* 

From  equation  [B]  (page  342)  it  follows  that 

T,         *         r  100(Qj  +  Q)8 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  f^(q/^q)q- 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions Q  and  Qa  can  be  read.  ^ 
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386.  By  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  method,  doe  io 
Dr.  Siemens,  a  oomparatively  small  condenser  may  be  used  fiv 
measuring  the  capacity  of  long  cables,  or  of  condensers  of  higk 
capacity.    It  may  be  called 

Siemens*  DmnnsHED  Ghabge  Method. 

If  we  connect  a  condenser  to  a  charged  cable,  the  latter  Io0qb 
the  amount  which  the  condenser  takes  np,  and  if  the  oondeofler 
be  discharged  and  then  again  connected  to  the  cable,  and  agsin 
discharged,  and  this  process  be  repeated  seyeral  thnes,  the 
quantity  in  the  cable  can  be  definitely  diminished  as  much  as 
we  like.  The  quantity  removed  each  time,  however,  is  not  the 
same,  but  becomes  less  and  less  after  each  dischai^e. 

Let  Q,  be  the  quantity  contained  in  the  condenser,  and  Q^ 
the  quantity  contamed  in  the  cable,  when  the  two  are  ohaiged 
fall  from  the  same  battery.    Then 

Qa:Qi::F,:Pi, 
or 

Qi  =  Q.^^ 

Supposing  now  the  cable  to  be  completely  charged,  and  the 
battery  taken  ofi^  and  the  condenser  to  be  empty,  then,  on  con- 
necting the  condenser  to  the  cable,  the  charge  the  former  will 
take  will  be 


Fi  +  Fj  ~  ^*F,  ^  Fi  +  F,  "  ^»F,  +  F,' 


inii 

Qi 


whilst  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  cable  will  be 


^F,+F,' 

On  discliarging  the  condenser  and  connecting  it  a  second  time 
to  the  cable,  5ie  charge  it  will  take  will  be 

^'  Fi  +  F,  ^  F,  +  F,  "  '^'F,  '^  Fj  +  F,  "^  F,  +  F,  ~ 


^'(fT+tJ  ' 

I  nth  application, 

/        Fi         \%lzedbyG00gle 


consequently,  after  the  nth  application,  the  charge  Q  it  will 
take  will  be 
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lerefore  -_ 


rom  -which 


F,     ^  yQ 
VQ   _ 


V  Q  ~ 


JFVr  example. 

A  condenser  of  1  *  0  microfarad  capacity  (Fj),  when  full,  gave 
.  discharge  eqnal  to  300  (Qs)*  A  cable  whose  capacity  was 
quired  was  charged  from  the  same  battery  which  was 
employed  to  charge  the  condenser.  The  latter  was  then 
kltemately  connected  to  the  cable,  removed  and  discharged  16 
imes  (n) ;  on  the  sixteenth  occasion  the  discharge  was  noted, 
md  it  was  found  equal  to  83  (Q).  What  was  the  capacity  of 
he  cable? 

Fi  = ~ =  11-97  m.f. 


16/300  _ 
V    83 


387.  In  order  to  make  this  test  as  accurately  as  possible  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  cable,  the  repeated  charges  and  discharges 
must  be  made  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  as  during 
that  time  a  leakage  of  the  charge  will  be  going  on  through  the 
insulating  sheathing  of  the  cable;  the  accuracy  of  the  test 
depends  upon  this  leakage  being  nothing,  or  at  least  very  small. 

388.  The  connections  for  making  the  test  would  be  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  foregoing  one,  and  the  practical  execution 
would  be  the  same  with  the  exception  that  the  trial  condenser 
or  cable,  and  not  the  standard  condenser,  would  be  charged 
from  the  battery,  and  in  taking  the  repeated  discharges  the 
galvanometer  would  have  to  be  short  circuited. 


Best  Conditions  for  making  the  test. 
2372 

1^1 


•5562372 
389.  Make  n  equal  to ^    1  -p  \>  approximately.* 


•  This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

In  order  to  determine  F|  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  equation 

F,  = -^'^ ,    that  is.    F,  =         ^liizedbyGoOgle 

9»  —  1  ^ 
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Possible  Degree  o/Aecuractf  (UiaifuMe, 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  1.  (Q>  +  Q)  Qa  '      100 , 

*  Q(Qa--Q"-) 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  d^ec- 
tions  Q  and  Q,  can  be  read. 


we  most  determine  ( ^  j  *  as  aoooxately  as  possible. 

Let  (^)*^^<^  r>  ^^^  ^^^  there  be  a  small  plos  error  8  in  Q^  and  a 

small  minus  enor  8  in  Q,  and  let  there  be  a  corresponding  error  Xj  in  ilE.  that 
is,  let 

therefore 


Now 


(|;)"  =  I'  »'•  ^  =  *".  ".  Q.  =  Q.*': 
therefore 


but  stnoe  S  is  very  nuall,  ve  get 


1        8       i-i  i      J      1-1 

A,_fc ^ _j^___| 

Q." 

M  h-^*  -4-1" 

To  make  \i  a  minimum  we  must  make — —  a  minimum. 

» 

Let 

n 
then 

J^=l,[-nfc-Mog.fc-(fc-+l)]  =  0 

at  a  minimum;  therefore 

n  log,  fc  + 1  +  3fc»  m^^  by  Google 
or 
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390.  It  may  be  remarked  that  when  a  oable  is  tested  for 
Lectrostatic  capacity  at  the  factory,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
tie  test  be  made  by  charging  the  cable  positively  or  negatively ; 
at  in  the  case  where  the  ^ble  is  laid,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
wo  tests  (or  sets  of  tests),  one  with  a  positive  and  the  other 
rith  a  negative  charge,  and  to  take  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
wo  results.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the  two  latter  differ  to 
ny  material  extent. 


r 

log  fe'  +  G+A-) -4343  =  0. 

The  solution  of  this  equation  may  be  obtained  by  the  "trial"  method,  i.e. 
;iTing  ^  TariooB  Talnea  until  one  is  fonnd  which  approximately  satisfies  the 
qnatioiL  If  we  make  A^  equal  to  *  27846  the  equation  will  be  very  nearly 
Ktiafied,f(nr 

log  -27846  =1-4447628  =  -  '5552372 
md 

(1  +  -27846)  -4343  =  5552352. 
Kow 

^  ,  log  '27846  ,  -  -5552372  _     '5552372 

For  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  the  exact  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  cable 
vhoee  c^iacity  was  12  microfarads  (F|)  approximately,  a  condenser  of  1  micro- 
knd  (F,)  was  used  for  the  i)urpose.  How  many  times  should  the  con- 
denser he  api^ied  to  the  cable  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  obtaining  an  accurate  result  ? 

■5552372    _  -5552372  _.  jg 

"l<^(12_+J)      -0347622  * 


heietoe 


^enoe 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  THOMSON  QUADRANT  ELECTEOMETER. 

391.  This  is  a  moet  valuable  and  useful  instnunent  for 
accurately  measuring  potentials. 

Description. 

Pig.  125  (pAge  349)  gives  a  general  view  of  the  instromeni 

In  the  small  figure  to  the  rieht,  n  n  is  a  thin  needle  of  sheet 

aluminium,  shaped  like  a  double  canoe-paddle.    It  is  ri^dlj 

fixed  at  its  centre  to  an  axis  of  stiff  platinum  wire  k  (Fig.  124), 

Fio  124       "^  *  plane  perpendicular  to  it.    At  the  top  end  of 

the  wire  a  small  cross-piece  t  is  fixed,  to  the  ex- 

/^r)\      tremities  of  which  single  cocoon  fibres  are  attached. 

/(i^m^)A\    These  fibres  are  fixed  to  small  screws  c  and  d,  by 


d  b  the  turning  of  which  the  length  of  the  former  cai 
be  altered.  The  small  screws  a  and  h  enable  the 
screws  e  and  d  to  be  shifted  either  to  the  right  a 
left  Finally,  by  turning  e,  the  screws  a  and  b  c»& 
be  parted  more  or  less,  thereby  separating  the 
threads  of  suspension,  and  rendering  the  tendency 
of  the  needle  to  lie  in  its  normal  position  more  or 
less  powerful. 

A  little  below  the  cross-piece  t  is  fixed  the  mirror 
m,  whose  movements  are  reflected  on  a  scale,  as  in 
a  Thomson  galvanometer  (page  46).  The  platinum 
wire  below  the  mirror  passes  through  a  guard  tube  t 
(Fig.  126),  to  prevent  any  great  lateral  deviation  of  the  needle 
and  its  appendages,  which  might  cause  damage  should  the 
instrument  receive  any  rough  usage.  The  guard  tube  itself  is 
fixed  to  the  framework  fix>m  which  the  needle  is  suspended. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  the  needle  is  suspended^ 
apparently,  beneath  four  quadrants  (^),  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  There 
are,  however,  four  quadrants  also  below  the  needle,  united  to 
the  top  ones  at  their  circumferences.  The  arrangement  is  in 
fact  a  round,  flat,  shallow  box,  cut  into  four  sclents. 

The  alternate  segments  are  connected  together  by  wires 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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349 


Now,  if  the  needle  is  electrified  and  the  quadrants  are  in 
leir  normal   nnelectrified   condition,   and   are    placed  sym- 
etricaUy  with  reference  to  it,  no  effect  will  be  produced  on  * 
le  needle.    That  is  to  say,  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  will 
>  stationary  exactly  at  the  centre  line. 


Fio.  125. 


%^ 


But  if  the  quadrant  D,  and  consequently  A,  be  electrified, 
ben  an  attraction  or  repulsion  will  be  exerted  on  the  needle, 
fusing  it  to  turn  through  an  angle  proportional  to  the  potential 
)f  the  electricity. 

As  the  angular  movements  are  very  small,  the  number  of 
UyisionB  of  deflection  on  the  scale  will  directly  represent  the 
legree  of  potential  which  the  quadrants  possess. 
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We  can  also  oonnect  another  electrified  body  to  C  and  B| 
the  needle  will  then  move  under  the  inflaenoe  of  both  foroes. 

To  render  the  instrument  of  practical  value,  several  conditiont 
must  be  assured. 

Let  us  suppose  the  needle  to  be  electrified. 

We  stated  that,  at  starting,  the  ray  of  light  should  point  to 
the  centre  line  on  the  scale.  To  ensure  this,  the  quadiantu 
must  be  symmetrically  placed.  This  can  be  roughly  done  bf 
hand,  as  means  are  provided  for  enabling  the  quadrants  to  sHdo 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  smill 
screws,  shown  in  the  large  figure.  For  obtainine  the  finit 
position,  one  of  the  Quadrants  (B)  is  provided  with  a  micro- 
meter screw  (^),  which  enables  a  fine  adjustment  to  be  prm 
to  it. 

We  must  also  have  means  of  keeping  the  needle  at  one 
uniform  potential  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  needle  itself  could  only  contain  a  veiv  small  amount  of 
•electricity,  and  a  slight  escape  of  this  would  seriously  lower 
the  potential,  and  make  comparative  measurements  useless;  hi 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  principle  of  the  instrument  depanis 
upon  the  potential  of  the  needle  remaining  constant  during  t^ 
time  a  set  of  experiments  are  being  made. 

To  get  over  this  difficulty  a  large  glass  jar,  like  an  invertei 
'Shade,  is  provided,  partially  coated  with  strips  of  tin-foil  (/) 
outside.  Inside  the  jar,  to  about  a  third  of  its  height,  str^ 
sulphuric  acid  is  placed.  This  answers  a  threefold  puipoae. 
It  enables  the  air  inside  it  to  be  kept  quite  dry,  tiiereby  T817 
perfectly  keeping  those  parts  insulated  which  require  to  be  60; 
secondly,  it  holds  a  charge  of  electricity  (acting  as  the  inner 
*ooating  of  the  jar^ ;  and  thirdly,  it  allows  the  charge  to  be 
<x)mmunicated  to  tne  needle  without  impeding  its  movements. 
This  latter  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  thick  wire  which  supports 
the  needle  and  mirror. 

The  fine  wire  dips  into  the  acid,  whose  charge  is  therebj 
communicated  to  the  needle. 

To  keep  this  wire  from  curling  up  out  of  the  acid,  and  also  to 
'Steady  the  movements  of  the  ne^le,  a  small  plummet  of  phtJ- 
num  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
figure. 

A  thick  platinum  wire,  fixed  to  the  lower  extremily  of  the 
.guard  tube  /,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  is  fer 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  latter  to  be  charged,  in  a  manner  to 
he  explained. 

So  far,  the  jar  answers  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  needle 
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ipplied  with  eleoiricitj;  but  although  this  may  prevent  the 
dtential  from  falling  yeiy  rapidly,  it  will  not  prevent  its  doing 
>  entirely. 

The  Be^lenisker. 

392.  As  the  instrument  is  extremely  sensitive  to  very  slight 
lianges  of  potential,  some  means  are  requisite  by  whioh  any 
mall  loss  can  be  easily  supplied  without  there  being  any  fear 
fjpntting  in  too  much. 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  "  r^lenisher"  whose  principle 
re  can  explain  by  the  help  of  the  small  cut  to  the  left,  in 
ig.  104. 

A  and  B  are  two  curved  metal  shields,  one  of  which  (say  A) 
I  oonnected  to  the  acid  in  the  jar  and  the  other,  B,  to  the 
camework  of  the  instrument,  and  through  it  to  the  foil  outside 
lie  jar. 

b  and  h  are  two  metal  wings  insulated  from  one  another  by  a 
Eiall  bar  of  ebonite,  which  is  centred  at  a,  so  that  it  turns  in  a 
lane  represented  by  the  paper.  The  spindle  is  represented  in 
he  large  figure  by  9,  other  parts  being  omitted  for  simplicity. 

It  wfll  be  observed  that  the  wings  curve  outwards.  This  is 
[one  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  short  contact  in  their 
evolution  with  springs  c  c  and  e  e.  c  and  c  are  connected 
ogether  permanently,  but  are  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the 
pparatus.  e  and  e  are  connected  to  the  shields  A  and  B 
espectively. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  wings  to  be  rotated  in  the  reverse 
iirectionto  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  turn. 

Ab  soon  as  the  left-hand  wing  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pring  c,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  right-hand  wing 
lomeB  in  contact  with  the  other  spring.  The  two  wings  being 
kxiB  oonnected  together,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  shields, 
lie  electricity  in  A,  which  we  will  call  positive,  draws  negative 
lectrioity  to  the  wing  close  to  it,  and  drives  the  positive  to  the 
iher  wing. 

On  being  rotated  a  little  farther  the  wings  clear  the  springs, 
nd  being  thus  disconnected,  each  retains  its  charge. 

Continuing  the  rotation,  the  right-hand  wing,  which  had  the 
>ositive  oharse  communicated  to  it,'  comes  in  contact  with  the 
spring  e  of  shield  A,  and  the  charge  is  communicated  to  the  jar, 
he  negative  electricity  in  like  manner  on  the  other  wing 
unning  to  tiie  outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  shields  are  now 
Q  a  neutral  conditio)!,  as  at  first,  and  on  continuing  the  rotation 
he  process  is  repeated. 

Thus  every  turn  increases  the  potential  of  the  charge  in  the 
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jar,  and  by  continmBg  the  rotatioii  we  can  augment  this  m 
mnoh  as  we  please. 

By  reversing  the  motion  we  can  diminish  the  charge^  if  w^ 
require  to  do  so. 

The  axis  of  the  replenisher  projects  above  the  main  corer 
and  is  easily  turned  by  the  finger. 

The  Ocmge. 

393.  But  we  still  require  some  arrangement  by  which  we  oaz 
see  whether  we  have  kept  the  potential  constant.  This  is  dxmi 
by  means  of  a  small  **  gauge" 

The  gauge  consists  of  two  metallic  discs  having  their  planee 
parallel  and  dose  to  each  other.  The  lower  of  these  planes, 
which  will  be  seen  dotted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  is  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  acid  of  the  jar  from  whic^  it 
takes  its  potentiaL  The  upper  disc  is  perforated  with  a  square 
hole  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  disc 

A  light  piece  of  aluminium,  shaped  like  a  spade,  has  the  part 
correspondmg  to  the  blade  fitting  in  this  square  hole.  At  tiie 
point  where  the  handle  would  be  joined  to  the  blade  this  spade 
IS  hinged,  by  having  a  tense  plallnum  wire  fixed  to  it,  wnidi 
runs  at  right  angles  on  each  side  of  the  handle  and  blade,  and 
lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  latter. 

When  the  lower  plate  is  electrified,  it  would  attract  the  blade, 
thereby  raising  the  end  of  the  handle.  So  that  if  we  noHed 
the  position  of  the  end  of  the  handle  with  respect  to  a  mark, 
and  see  that  it  moves  above  or  below  it,  we  know  that  the  eleor 
tricity  of  the  lower  plate  is  either  overcoming  the  tenden<7  o^ 
the  light  platinum  wire  to  keep  it  up,  or  is  unable  to  do  so.       i 

If  then  we  charge  our  jar  to  such  a  potential  that  the  handll 
is  situated  close  to  the  mark,  and  we  keepit  so,  we  know  thil 
the  potential  of  the  jar  is  constant.  When  we  notice  tU 
handle  sinking  below  the  mark,  we  know  that  the  potential  d 
the  electricity  in  the  jar  is  falling;  but  a  few  turns  of  tbi 
replenisher  will  bring  it  up  again. 

In  the  actual  arrangement,  the  rung  of  the  handle  is  fonndl 
of  a  fine  black  hair.  J 

Inside  the  handle  there  rises  a  small  pillar,  with  two  Uaol 
dots  on  it.  The  sign  of  division  -r-  represents  this,  the  liH 
being  the  hair  which,  by  the  movement  of  the  spade  lAaM 
rises  above  or  below  the  two  dots,  which  of  oouise  would  U 
almost  quite  close  together. 

To  enable  the  hair  and  spots  to  be  seen  distinctly,  a  piano* 
convex  lens  is  placed  a  little  distance  off.    Care  must  be  takeoi 
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in  order  to  avoid  parallax  error,  to  keep  the  line  of  sight  a 
normal  to  the  oentre  of  the  lens. 

We  spoke  of  the  lower  disc,  which  becomes  electrified  by  the 
jar,  and  which  acts  on  the  spade  blade.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  distance  between  the  plates  be  always  the  same,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  platinum  axial  wire  be  also  the  same,  to  get 
the  hair  between  the  two  spots  is  to  obtain  the  jar  at  a 
particular  fixed  potential. 

But  we  may  require  to  get  this  potential,  although  the  same 
-whilst  a  certain  set  of  experiments  are  being  made,  yet  different 
for  different  series  of  experiments.  This  is  provided  for  by 
enabling  the  lower  disc  to  be  lowered  by  screwing  it  round. 

The  Induction  Plate. 

394.  To  enable  high  potentials  to  be  measured,  an  '^  induction 
plate  *'  is  added.  It  consists  of  a  tbin  brass  plate,  smaller  in 
area  than  the  top  of  the  quadrant  beneath  it,  and  supported 
from  the  main  cover  by  a  glass  stem.  It  is  provided  with  an 
insulated  terminal  I.  The  use  of  the  plate  will  be  explained 
later  on. 

395.  A  flat  brass  plate  covers  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  is 
secured  to  it  so  as  to  be  air-tight  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
moisture. 

A  kind  of  lantern  rises  from  the  middle,  which  covers  the 
mirror  and  its  saspending  arrangements,  and  above  this  a  box 
with  a  glass  lid  protects  the  gauge. 

The  front  of  the  lantern  is  of  glass,  which  allows  the  ray  of 
light  to  fall  on  the  mirror  and  be  reflected  back  on  the  scale. 

Tenninal  rods  or  electrodes,  in  connection  with  each  set  of 
quadrants,  pass  through  ebonite  columns  to  the  outside  of  the 
case,  and  have  terminals  attached  to  them.  These  electrodes 
can  be  pulled  up  and  disconnected  from  the  quadrants  if 
necessary. 

A  charging  rod  (seen  in  Fig.  125,  page  349,  to  the  left  of  the 
left-hand  quadrant  terminal)  also  is  provided,  which  can  be 
turned  round  on  its  axis.  It  has  at  its  lower  end  a  small  spring, 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  By  turning  this  terminal  rod  rounds 
the  spring  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  framework  from 
which  the  needle  is  suspended,  and  thereby,  through  the  medium 
of  the  guard  tube  and  the  platinum  wire  attached  to  it,  the  acid 
in  the  jar  can  be  charged.  When  this  is  done,  the  spring  is 
moved  away,  so  that  no  accidental  leakage  can^4ake  jwaoe 

through  it.  tizedbyL^OOgl^ 

Various  insulating  supports  are  provided  inside  the  jar  and 
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lantern.  One  supports  the  guard  tubes  and  the  adjusting  screi 

of  the  needle ;  others  support  the  quadrants.  • 

The  whole  arrangement  is  supported  by  a  kind  of  tripod  f 

a  metal  base,  to  keep  it  steady.   There  are  also  levelling  screi 

jijQ  226  ^^^  *  level   on    the  brass  cover,  { 

enable  the  instrument  to  be  prop 

levelled,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  ne 

may  swing  dear  of  the  guard  tube. 

H  is  a  screw-<»pped  opening  tlunoi 

which  acid  can  be  introduced  into 

glass  jar. 

Beversing  Key. 

896.  rig.  126  represents  a  reverent 
key  which  is  specially  adapted  for 
with  the  instrument. 

To  SET  UP  THE  Electrometer.  ife 

397.  In  setting  up  the  instrument  for  use  the  followr^ 
instructions  *  should  oe  followed : —  ?^ 

The  cover  being  unscrewed  and  lifted  off  and  supported  a)  I  ^ 
18  inches  above  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  j 
platinum  wire  to  which  the  needle  is  attached  just  ap- 
below  the  narrow  guard  tube  enclosing  it  in  the  centre  i 
quadrants,  and  terminates  in  a  small  hook.  The  loop  at  ih 
of  the  fine  platinum  wire  is  to  be  slipped  over  this  hook,  so 
the  fine  wire  and  plummet  may  hang  from  it.  The  wide  gi  , 
tube,  when  in  its  proper  position,  forms  a  continuation  of  ij  ^ 
upper  guard  tube,  so  as  to  enclose  the  fine  platinum  wire  jfL\ 
suspended.  It  must  therefore  be  passed  upwards  over '  ^ 
suspended  wire,  and  neck  foremost,  until  the  neck  embracer 
lower  part  of  the  upper  guard  tube,  where  it  must  be  fixe 
the  screw  pin  provided  for  the  purpose;  this  pin  is  sc* 
in  by  means  of  one  of  the  square-pointed  keys,  supplier' 
the  instrument,  fitting  the  square  hole  in  its  head.  This' 
done,  replace  and  fasten  the  cover,  place  the  instrumen. 
sheet  of  ebonite  or  block  of  paraffin  wax  so  as  to  insulate  it 
level  up  by  means  of  the  circular  spirit  level  on  the  cover. 

Next  unscrew  and  lift  off  the  lantern  and,  if  necessary,  adj 
the  four  quadrants  so  that  they  hang  properly  in  their  pla 
with  their  upper  surfaces  in  one  horizontal  plane.    The  ne 
and  mirror  which  have  been  secured  during  transit  by  a 
passing  through  the  ring  in  the  platinum  wire  just  above 

♦  From  inetrnctions  drawn  up  by  the  lato  Mr.  W.  LeitoL. 
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lard  tube,  and  screwed  into  the  brass  plate  behind,  mnst  now 
released  by  unscrewing  this  pin  with  the  long  steel  square- 
inted  key,  and  placing  it  in  the  hole  made  for  it  in  the  cover 
It  behind  the  main  glass  stem  to  prevent  its  being  lost.  The 
edle  will  now  hang  by  the  fibres. 

The  two  quadrants  m  front  of  the  mirror  should  now  be 
iwn  outwards  from  the  centre  as  far  as  the  slots  allow,  by 
ding  outwards  the  screws  from  which  they  hang,  and  which 

Eljeot  above  the  cover  of  the  jar  with  their  nuts  resting  upon 
;  oblong  washers ;  a  better  view  will  thus  be  obtained  of  the 
Bdle*     The  surfaces  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  parallel  to  the 
per  and  under  surfaces  of  the  quadrants,  and  midway  between 
sm.     This  will  be  best  observed  by  looking  through  the  glass 
^e  jar  just  below  the  rim.     If  the  needle  requires  to  be 
$ed  or  lowered,  it  is  done  by  virinding  up  or  letting  dovna  the 
(pending  fibres,  that  is,  by  turning  the  proper  way  the  small  , 
IB  Cf  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348).     The  suspending  wire  which 
Nses  through  the  centre  of  l^e  needle  should  also  be  in  the 
lire  of  the  quadrants.     This  is  best  observed  when  the  quad- 
its  have  been  moved  to  their  closest  position.    The  fourth 
drant  is  moved  out  or  in  by  the  micrometer  screw  g  (Fig.  125, 
^  ^  349),  with  the  graduated  disc  overhanging  the  edge  of  the 
.A  deviation  of  the  suspending  wire  from  its  proper 
•I  position,  as  was  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
er,  may  be  corrected  by  means  of  the  small  screws  a,  &,  c, 
'  (Fig.  124,  page  348).  When  proper  adjustment  is  attained 
jlack  line  on  the  top  of  the  needle  should  be  parallel  to  the 
'nsverse  slit  made  by  the  edges  of  the  quadrants  when  these 
^  symmetrically  arranged. 

The  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  put  into  the  jar.    For  this 

oose,  the  strongest  sulphuric  add  of  commerce  is  to  be  boiled 

^      some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  a  florenoe-fiask 

>rted  on  a  retortnstand  over  a  jet  of  gas  or  other  convenient 

^  of  heat.    It  is  recommended  to  boil  under  a  chimney,  so 

'       ^e  noxious  fames  rising  from  the  acid  may  escape.     To 

'"'       against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  acid  in  the  event  of 

r-     ask  breaking  by  the  heat,  there  should  be  placed  beneath 

^    oroad  pan  filled  with  ashes,  or  it  should  stand  above  a  fire- 

F  3e  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oold  ashes.     A  little 

'  i  put  into  the  flask  will  lessen  tne  risk  of  breaking.     The 

t    ot  of  boiling  the  acid  is  to  expel  the  volatile  acid  impurities 

\    Sh  will  otherwise  impregnate  the  air  inside  of  the  jar  and 

'    ish  the  works.    When  cool,  the  acid  may  be  best  poured  into 

i    ^ar  through  a  glass  filler  with  a  long  stem  inserted  through  the 

w  opening  H  (Fig.  125,  page  349)  provided  for  the  purpose. 
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The  stem  of  the  filler  should  reach  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  a^ofl  ( 
splashing  upon  its  sides  or  upon  the  works,  and  in  removing  it  ' 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  drawn  out  without  its  end  tout- 
ing any  of  the  brasswork.  The  acid  may  be  poured  in  till  ^ 
surface  is  about  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  wide  hnm  h 
tube  which  hangs  down  the  middle  of  the  jar.  It  must  at  lent  j 
reach  the  three  platinum  wires  hanging  from  the  works, 

398.  The  instrument  thus  adjusted  and  charged  witb  adi 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  some  little  time  so  that  any  filsi 
of  moisture  on  the  insulating  portions  of  the  apparatus  nyj    y 
become  absorbed. 

The  scale  should  now  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  so  ibd  ' 
the  reflected  image  is  sharply  defined  and  stands  at  the  mid& 
of  the  scale,  that  is,  at  360 ;   for  the  electrometer  scale  (unlib 
that  of  a  galvanometer)  is  graduated  from  0  to  720,  360  beiig    -^ 
the  middle  point.     Care  must  be  taken  that  the  two  ends  of  ^ 
scale  are  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  mirror.  *" 

Next  connect  together  the  two  electrodes  of  the  quadru^ 
and  the  induction  plate  electrode,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  ^ 
wire  joined  to  the  cover  of  the  jar ;  also  turn  the  charging  rod  »   n 
that  it  touches  the  framework  of  the  platinum  wire  of  the  needk. 

Now  charge  the  jar  positively  by  means  of  a  few  sparks  fom  ' 
a  small  electrophorus,  the  frame  of  the  instnmient  beins^  put  to 
earth  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  disconnected.     When  the 
proper  potential  is  reached,  it  is  indicated  by  the  lever  of  tbe   -, 
aluminium  balance  rising ;   the  charging  rod  should  then  be 
turned  so  as  to  disconnect  the  latter  from  the  needle,     line   ' 
replenisher  must  now  be  used  to  adjust  the  charge  exactlj,  so 
that  the  hair  may  stand  between  the  black  spots  when  observid 
through  the  lens.      When  the  lever  carrying  the  hair  is  tt    ^ 
either  extremity  of  its  range,  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  stop ;  in 
using  the  replenisher  to  bring  it  from  either  limit,  therefore,  it   ' 
is  necessary  to  free  it  from  the  stop  by  tapping  the  cover  of  tie 
jar  with  the  fingers. 

If  the  charge  has  caused  the  reflected  image  to  be  deflected 
from  the  middle  of  the  scale,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  that 
position  by  turning  the  micrometer  screw  which  moves  tbe    ^ 
fourth  quadrant,  and,  if  necessary,  sliding  out  or  in  one  or  more 
of  the  other  quadrants. 

The  small  percentage  of  the  charge  lost  from  day  to  day  m£4^  i 
be  recovered  by  using  the  replenisher.  Under  ordinary  condition  s 
this  loss  will  not  amount  to  more  than  J  per  cent,  per  day.         ''•*' 

The  charge  may  suffer  loss  from  several  causes,  the  mo^^ 
prevalent  being  the  presence  of  dust  on  portions  of  the  appa: 
ratus  inside  the  jar.     Every  portion  should  be  carefully  dustecl' 
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with  a  camel-hair  brushy  and  especially  the  round  induction 
plate  beneath  the  aluminium  balance. 

L068  may  occur  by  shreds  inside  of  the  quadrants  drawing 
the  charge  from  the  needle.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
this  takes  place.  Insulate  alternately  each  pair  of  quadrants 
by  raising  the  corresponding  electrode,  while  the  other  pair  are 
connected  through  their  electrode  with  the  cover.  If  the  re- 
flected image  in  either  case  keeps  moving  slowly  along  the 
scale,  for  instance  over  20  scale  divisions  in  half  an  hour,  the 
charge  in  the  jar  bein^  at  the  same  time  kept  constant  by  the 
use  of  the  replenisher  if  necessary,  the  insulated  pair  of  quad- 
rants is  receiving  a  charge  from  the  needle.  In  that  case  the 
inside  of  the  quadrants  may  be  brushed  with  a  light  feather,  or 
camel-hair  brush,  after  sliding  them  outwards  as  far  as  the  slots 
allow,  and  securing  the  needle  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
fixed  during  transit;  care  being  taken  not  to  press  upon  the 
needle  so  as  to  bend  it  or  the  suspending  wire.  Without  secur- 
ing the  needle,  each  quadrant  may  bo  drawn  outwards  and 
brushed,  while  Uie  needle  is  deflected  awajr  from  it  by  the  screws 
a,  h  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  or  by  any  obvious  means  of  keeping 
the  needle  deflected,  care  being  taken  not  to  strain  the  fibres. 

Another  possible  source  of  loss  of  charge  is  want  of  insulation 
over  the  portion  of  the  glass  jar  above  the  acid.  If  the  per- 
centage of  the  charge  lost  from  day  to  day  be  so  considerable 
as  to  require  much  use  of  the  replenisher  to  recover  it,  the  glass 
should  bo  cleaned  with  a  wet  sponge,  rubbed  with  soap  at  first, 
or  vdth  a  piece  of  hard  silk  ribbon,  wet  and  soaped  at  first,  then 
simply  wet  with  clean  water,  which  may  be  drawn  round  the 
glara  to  clean  eveiy  part  of  it  The  ribbon  being  dried  before 
a  fire,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  to  dry  the  glass. 

If  everything  fails  to  make  the  apparatus  keep  its  charge,  the 
cause  is  probably  due  to  a  defective  glass  jar,  and  this  can  only 
be  remedied  by  the  manufetcturers. 

399.  The  good  insulation  of  the  instrument  being  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  the  symmetrical  suspension  of  the  needle  by 
the  fibres  should  bo  tested.  The  conditions  sought  to  be  realised 
are,  that  in  the  level  position  of  the  instrument  the  needle  may 
hang  with  equal  strain  on  the  two  fibres,  and  in  a  symmetrical 
position  with  regard  to  the  four  quadrants.  It  is  plain  that  if 
these  conditions  be  fulfilled  the  deflection  produced  by  the  same 
electric  force  in  the  level  position  of  the  instrument,  will  be  less 
than  it  will  be  in  any  position  of  the  instrument  which  throws 
the  greater  part  of  the  weight  on  one  fibre,  or  brings  the  needle 
nearer  to  any  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  quadrants  than  it 
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distanoe  from  all  the  quadrants.  To  make  the  test,  the  two 
quadrant  terminals  should  be  connected  to  the  two  poles  of  a 
single-cell  battery,  and  the  deflections  produced  upon  the  scale 
compared,  while  the  instrument  is  set  at  different  levels,  by 
screwing  one  or  more  of  the  three  feet  on  which  it  is  supported. 
At  each  observation  the  extreme  range,  or  difference  of  readings 
got  by  reversing  the  battery,  should  be  noted.  If  the  range 
diminishes  as  one  side  of  the  instrument  is  raised,  the  sus- 
pending fibre  on  that  side  must  be  drawn  up,  by  turning  veir 
slightly  the  small  pin  c  or  <l  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  round  whici 
it  is  wound,  and  another  series  of  observations  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  beginning  with  the  instrument  levelled.  Instead  of 
drawing  up  one  fibre,  the  other  may  be  let  down,  to  keep  the 
needle  midway  between  the  upper  and  under  surfEhces  of  the 
quadrants,  and  after  each  alteration  of  the  suspension  it  will  be 
necessary  to  readjust  the  screws  a,  h  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  to 
make  the  black  line  on  the  needle  hang  exactly  midway  between 
the  quadrants  when  the  needle  is  undisturbed  by  electricity.  It 
will  be  observed  also  that  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  lost  by  touch- 
ing these  screws,  unless  the  insulated  key  is  used.  They  are 
reached  without  taking  off  the  lantern  by  screwing  out  a  vul- 
canite plug  in  the  glass  window  in  front  of  them. 

In  deflecting  the  instrument  much  from  its  level  position,  the 
guard  tube  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  wire  hanging 
from  the  needle,  and  the  movements  of  the  latter  be  thus  inter- 
fered with  by  friction.  When  the  needle  vibrates  freely,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  image  comes  to  rest  in  any  position  to  which 
it  may  be  deflected,  after  vibrating  with  constant  period  and 
gradually  diminishing  range  on  each  side  of  this  position  of 
rest.  The  occurrence  of  friction  is  shown  by  the  needle  coming 
to  rest  abruptly,  or  vibrating  more  quickly  than  proper.  The 
reading  obtained  under  these  circumstances  is,  of  course,  of  no 
value.  The  quicker  vibrations  obtained  in  using  the  induction 
plate  must  not  be  mistaken  for  vibrations  indicating  friction, 
from  which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  regularity. 

If,  as  may  possibly  happen,  the  process  of  observing  the 
deflections  at  different  levels,  and  drawing  up  the  fibre  on  that 
side  which  is  being  raised  while  getting  less  sensibility,  should 
only  lead  the  operator  to  draw  up  one  fibre  till  it  bears  the 
whole  weight,  while  the  other  is  seen  to  hang  loosely,  he  should 
adjust  them  as  nearly  as  he  can  by  the  eye  to  bear  an  equAl 
share  of  the  weight,  and  examine  the  position  of  the  needle  bj 
looking  through  the  glass  of  the  jar  just  below  the  rim,  the  two 
quadrants  in  front  of  the  mirror  being  drawn  out,  and  the 
lantern  taken  off  to  let  in  plenty  of  light.    He  will  probably 
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find  that  the  needle  leans  slightly  downwards  relatively  to  the 
r^uadrants  on  that  side  which  he  was  drawing  up  while  getting 
smaller  deflections.     To  correct  this  is   a  delicate  operation, 
^wliich  should  only  be  attempted  by  a  very  careful  operator. 
*Xlioagh  perfect  symmetry  of  suspension  is  aimed  at,  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument.    If  it  be  desired  to 
make  the  correction,  first  secure  the  needle  as  during  transit ; 
t^ake  off  the  cover,  and  while  it  is  held  by  a  careful  assistant,  or 
properly  supported  in  a  position  in  which  it  may  be  levelled, 
ireinove  the  lower  guard  tube  (the  wide  brass  tube  hanging  down 
tlie  centre)  after  screwing  out  the  small  pin  in  its  neck.    It  will 
l^e  observed  that  the  upper  and  narrower  guard  tube  consists  of 
Irwo  8emi-<nrlindrical  parts  united.     The  part  in  front  may  now 
T>e  removed  by  taking  out  the  two  screws  which  fasten  it  at  the 
top,  and  the  platinum  wire  which  carries  the  needle  may  be 
examined.    If  it  has  got  bent  it  must  be  straightened ;  if  not,  it 
may  be  bent  carefullv  just  above  the  needle,  so  as  to  raise  that 
end  of  the  needle  which  was  observed  to  hang  lowest.    If  the 
cover  be  supported  so  that  it  may  be  levelled,  the  needle  may 
be  set  free,  and  the  operator  may  observe  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  hang  parallel  to  the  surfaces  above  and 
below  it.     The  needle  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  hang 
by  the  fibres,  while  bending  the  platinum  wire,  or  while  re- 
moving or  replacing  the  guard  tubes. 

The  works  being  replaced,  the  process  of  observing  the 
deflections  at  different  levels  and  adjusting  the  tension  of  the 
fibres  should  be  repeated,  with  the  view  of  getting  minimum 
sensibility  in  the  level  position. 

The  two  unoccupied  holes  bored  through  the  cover  and  flange 
of  the  jar  are  intended  to  receive  the  square-pointed  keys,  when 
not  in  use. 

GbADSS  of  SENSniVENESS. 

400.  There  are  several  ways  of  making  the  connections  to  the 
terminals  of  the  quadrants,  frame,  and  induction  plate,  so  as  to 
get  various  degrees  of  sensitiveness  for  measuring  potentials  of 
various  stren^hs. 

let  Grade. 

The  following  is  the  most  sensitive  arrangement,  such  as 
would  be  used  for  measuring  the  potential  of  a  Daniell  cell : — 

One  pole  of  the  battery  would  be  connected,  through  the 
medium  of  a  reversing  key  (Fig.  126,  page  354),  to  one  quadrant 
terminal,  and  the  other  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument  and  to 
the  second  quadrant  terminal.     This,   by  reversing  the  key. 
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would  give  abont  50  divisions  on  either  side  of  the  360,  equal 
to  100  in  alL 

2nd  Orade. 

Leaving  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  frame,  the  next  deg;Tee 
of  sensitiveness  is  obtained  by  disconnecting  the  pair  of  quad- 
rants that  are  connected  to  the  frame,  the  electrode  being  raised 
for  the  purpose ;  the  other  connections  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  last  case.  By  this  arrangement  the  needle  is  acted  upon  by 
one  pair  of  quadrants  only. 

401  By  using  the  induction  plate  we  may  still  further 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  For  instance, 
when  we  connect  the  pole  of  the  battery  to  a  pair  of  quadrants, 
those  quadrants  take  the  potential  that  it  has ;  but  if  we  connect 
it  to  the  induction  plate,  then  the  charge  in  the  quadrant  below 
is  only  an  induced  one,  and,  since  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  phtte  and  the  quadrant,  this  induced  charge  will  be  small, 
and  the  effect  on  the  needle  proportionally  small.  Again,  if 
we  disconnect  one  pair  of  quadnints,  and  connect  the  wire  from 
the  battery  to  the  induction  plate  and  to  the  corresponding 
quadrants,  then  the  charge  will  be  partially  hound.  The  effect 
on  the  needle  will  therefore  be  less  stilL  The  actual  numb^ 
of  grades  of  sensitiveness  with  the  induction  plate  are  as 
follows : — 

Zrd  Orade. 

One  pair  of  quadrants  connected  to  one  pole  of  batteiy. 
Induction  plate  and  second  pole  of  battery  connected  to  frame. 
Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  electrode. 

4A  Orade. 

One  pair  of  quadrants  oonnected  to  one  pole  of  battery,  and 
also  to  induction  plate.  Second  pole  of  battery  connected  to 
frame.  Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  elec- 
trode. 

5ih  Orade. 

Induction  plate  connected  to  pole  of  battery.  One  pair  of 
quadrants  and  second  pole  of  battery  connected  to  frame. 
Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  electrode. 

6ih  Oiade. 

Induction  plate  connected  to  pole  of  battery.  Second  pole  of 
battery  connected  to  frame.  Both  pairs  of  quadrants  discon- 
nected by  raising  the  electrodes. 
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402.  We  can  in  each  of  these  cases  interchange  the  terminals 
of  the  quadrants,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  use  l£e  left  terminal 
i^rliere  we  used  the  right,  and  vice  versa. 

403.  There  is  one  more  point  to  mention  in  connection  with 
-the  instrument,  and  that  is,  that  it  may  be  found,  on  raising 
one  of  the  electrodes  to  disconnect  it  from  the  quadrants,  that 
^e  act  of  doing  so  causes  the  image  on  the  scale  to  deviate  a 
fei^  degrees  from  zero  in  consequence  of  a  charge  being  induced 
thereby. 

In  the  most  recent  form  of  instrument  there  is  a  small  milled 
vulcanite  head  provided,  by  turning  which  the  quadrants  are 
connected  to  the  frame,  and  the  charge  being  thereby  dissipated, 
the  image  returns  to  zero.  When  this  is  done  the  milled  head 
must  be  turned  back  before  commencing  to  test  again. 

The  Use  of  the  Electeometer. 

404.  The  electrometer  can  be  used  in  every  test  where  a  con- 
denser is  usually  employed* 

In  using  the  condenser  we  have  to  charge  it,  and  then  note 
its  discharge  on  the  galvanometer,  which  gives  the  potential. 
With  Uie  electrometer  we  have  simply  to  connect  to  its  terminals 
the  wires  which  would  be  connected  to  the  condenser,  and  the 
permanent  deflection  on  the  scale  gives  us  the  potential,  which 
can  be  observed  at  leisure. 

Thus  in  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by  the  method 
given  on  page  295  (§  322),  we  should  first  connect  the  battery 
veires  to  the  electrometer  ndirough  the  medium  of  the  reversing 
key  is  best),  note  the  denection,  then  insert  the  shunt,  again 
note  Uie  deflection,  and  calculate  from  the  formula. 

The  great  value  of  the  electrometer,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  enabling  us  to  notice  the  continuous  fall  of  charge  in  a 
cable,  and  not,  like  the  condenser  method,  merely  to  determine 
what  the  potential  has  fallen  to  after  a  certain  time.  We  can 
see  with  mifailing  accuracy  when  the  chirge  has  fallen  to  one- 
half^  or  any  other  proportion  we  please. 

We  see,  in  fetct,  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  the  cable  at  any 
moment. 

The  connections  for  such  a  test  could  not  well  be  simpler. 
We  charge  the  cable,  connect  it  to  the  electrometer,  the  fnime 
being  to  earth,  and  then  notice  the  deflection  as  it  gradually 
fsJls  down  the  scale.  We  do  not  even  require  a  battery,  as  we 
can  charge  the  cable  with  a  few  sparks  fiom  an  electrophorus. 

The  degree  of  sensitiveness  necessary  for  any  particular  cable 
we  can.  of  course,  onlv  tell  bv  experience. 
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Measurement  from  an  Inferred  Zero. 

405.  When  very  hi^h  resistances,  snob,  for  instanoe,  as  short 
lengths  of  highly  insmated  cable,  are  measured  by  the  ordinaiy 
fall  of  charge  method,  the  fall,  even  in  a  considerable  time, 
would  be  so  small  that  the  test  would  be  an  unsatisfiActory  one, 
for  the  difference  between  the  deflection  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test,  and  that  after  the  interval  of  time,  could  only  be  a  snudl 
fraction  of  the  whole  length  of  the  scale ;  and  if  the  deflections 
are  not  accurately  note^  still  less  can  we  be  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  our  result  when  worked  out  from  a  formula. 

By  means  of  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor  Fleemin^  Jenldn, 
however,  such  high  resistances  can  be  measured  by  me  £bl11  of 
charge  method  with  considerable  precision. 

Professor  Jenkin's  improvement  consists  in  virtually  prolong- 
ing the  scale  and  counting  the  divisions  from  an  inferr^  zero. 

An  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  the  test  will  best 
show  what  an  inferred  zero  is. 

One  pole  of  the  battery  being  to  earth,  the  other  pole  is 
connected  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  and  to  the  framework  of  the 
instrument. 

The  second  pair  of  quadrants  is  oonnected  to  the  cable. 

By  joining  for  an  instant  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  together, 
the  caole  and  quadrants  take  the  same  potential ;  therefore,  at 
the  moment  of  disconnecting  them,  the  needle  will  be  at  zero. 

The  potential,  however,  of  the  cable,  and  the  quadrants 
connected  to  it,  will  fall,  and  the  needle  be  deflected. 

Suppose,  now,  one  cell  connected  to  the  electrometer  gave 
100  divisions  deflection,  and  suppose  the  battery  which  charged 
the  cable  was  100  cells,  then  if  the  cable  lost  1  per  cent,  of  its 
charge,  the  charge  remaining  would  be  99,  and  as  the  other 
quadrant,  being  permanently  connected  to  the  100  cells,  has  the 
potential  of  100,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  100  —  99  =  1 
cell,  which,  as  we  have  said,  gives  100  divisions.  The  2  per 
cent,  loss  would  give  200  divisions,  and  so  on,  whereas  by  the 
method  mentioned  on  the  last  page,  if  we  get  300  say,  at  first, 
then  1  per  cent,  loss  would  only  move  the  image  down  to  297,  i 
and  2  per  cent,  would  move  it  down  to  294. 

When  all  the  charge  is  lost,  the  deflection  would  evidentij 
be  100  X  100  =  10,000,  which  is  the  inferred  zero.  To  obtain  ^ 
this  zero  for  any  particular  battery,  we  should  have  to  cet  the 
deflection  from  1  cell  and  then  determine,  by  the  method  given  ^ 
on  pages  287  (§  316)  and  300  (§  327),  what  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  testing  battery  is  in  terms  of  the  1  celL  Then  by  multiply- 
ing the  1  cell  deflection  by  this  value  we  get  what  we  require.    * 
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The  UTimberB  representing  the  potentials  we  must  evidently 
get  by  subtracting  the  deflections  on  the  scale  from  the  inferred 
zero. 

To  obtain  the  full  range  of  the  scale  we  should,  at  starting, 
get  the  image  on  the  actual  marked  zero,  which  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  at  the  end,  and  not  at  the  middle  of  the  scale. 

406.  It  is  possible  to  use  the  electrometer  without  haying  the 
acid  of  the  jar  charged.  For  this  purpose  one  pair  of  quadrants 
should  be  connect^  to  the  needle ;  by  Ihis  arrangement  the 
needle  becomes  charged  by  the  same  electricity  that  charges 
the  quadrants  to  which  the  needle  is  connected.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  with  this  arrangement  the  deflections  will 
not  be  directly  proportional  to  the  potentials  producing  them, 
as  the  action  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
an  electro-dynamometer  (page  3  IB) ;  the  deflections,  in  fact,  will 
be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  potentials. 

^e  special  advantage  of  the  foregoing  method  of  using  the 
instrument  is  that  it  enables  rapidly  alternating  potentials  to 
be  measured,  as  in  the  case  with  rapidly  alternating  currents 
through  the  electro-dynamometer. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MEASUBEMENT  OF  HIQH  BESISTANOES. 

407.  The  highest  resistanoe  which  it  is  possible  to  measnre 
by  means  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Chapter  VIIL  (page  188),  is  1,000,000  ohms.  It  is  true 
that  some  bridges  have  another  set  of  resistances  in  the  top 
row,  which  will  enable  the  ratio  10  to  10,000  to  be  used,  ana 
consequently  a  resistance  of 

10,000  X  10,000       ,^^^^^^^    ^ 
— ^ j^ — =  10,000,000  ohms 

to  be  measured ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  and  the  values 
of  resistances  much  greater  than  this  frequently  require  to  be 
determined. 

For  this  purpose  a  modification  of  the  deflection  method 
given  in  Chapter  L,  page  5  (|  9),  must  be  adopted. 

408.  Provide  a  single,  and  also  about  100  constant  cells.  Find 
their  respective  electromotive  forces  by  the  discharge  method 
given  on  pages  287  (§  316)  and  300  (§  327).  Thus,  suppose 
the  discharge  taken  from  the  1  cell,  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
should  be  tiJcen  first,  gave  a  deflection  of  300,  the  galvanometer 
shunt  (Sj)  being  adjusted  for  this  purpose  to  560  ohms.  Sup- 
pose also  that  the  discharge  from  the  100  cells  in  the  place  of  the 
1  cell,  gave  a  deflection  of  302,  with  a  shunt  (S^)  of  6  ohms; 
then  by  multiplying  the  302  by 

G  +  S, 

Sx 

we  get  the  deflection  we  should  have  had  if  no  shunt  had  been 
used ;  this  will  represent  the  electromotive  force  of  the  100 
cells.     In  like  manner,  by  multiplying  the  300  by 

G  +  S, 

we  get  a  number  representing  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
1  cell.  Taking  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  (G)  to 
be  6000  ohms,  and  giving  the  other  numerical  values  to  the    ' 
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qiiantitiefl,  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  1  cell  to 
uie  electromotive  force  of  the  100  cells  would  be 

5000  +  560       „^^    5000  +  6       „^^ 
560         X  300;— ^X  302, 

or  as 

2980  :  252,000. 

If  now  we  divide  the  greater  nnmber  by  the  less,  we  get  the 
T'cJue  of  the  100  cells  in  terms  of  the  1  cell.  This  value  is 
84*6,  that  is  to  say,  the  100  cells  are  84*6  times  stronger  than 
the  1  cell,  and  not  100  times.  This  might  arise  from  some  of 
the  cells  being  defective,  or  imperfectly  insulated.  This  does 
not  matter,  however,  so  long  as  we  determine,  as  we  have  done, 
how  much  more  powerfal  the  100  cells  are  than  the  1  cell. 

Calculation  may  be  saved  in  the  foregoing  measurement  if 
^we  adjust  the  galvanometer^  by  means  of  the  directing  magnet, 
so  that  a  convenient  discharge  deflection  is  obtained  with  the 
1  cell  when  there  is  no  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the 
instrument.  The  exact  value  of  this  deflection  being  noted, 
the  discharge  deflection  from  the  100  cells  is  next  taken  with 
the  ^  shunt  (pa^e  58,  §  55) ;  then  the  latter  deflection  multi- 
plied by  iOO  and  divided  by  the  first  deflection,  obviously  at 
once  gives  the  value  of  the  100  cells. 

409.  Having  found  the  value  of  the  100  cells  in  terms  of  the 
single  cell,  we  next  proceed  to  join  up  the  galvanometer,  with 
a  shimt,  &o.,  between  its  terminals,  in  circuit  with  a  resistance 
coil  and  the  single  cell,  as  shown  by  Fig.  127  (page  366). 

Put  a  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  in  A  B  (a  resistance  of  10,000 
ohms  in  a  separate  box  is  often  used  for  this  measurement),  and 
having  first  inserted  all  the  plugs  in  S,  press  down  the  short- 
circuit  key,  and  proceed  to  remove  some  of  the  plugs,  until  a 
deflection  of,  say,  300  is  obtained,  then  raise  the  key  and  see  if 
the  spot  of  light  comes  back  to  zero  properly :  if  it  does  not, 
then  by  disconnecting  one  of  the  wires,  see  that  the  cause  is 
not  from  the  short-circuit  key  not  making  proper  contact.  If 
this  has  not  the  required  effect,  the  adjusting  magnet  of  the 
galvanometer  must  be  slightly  shifted,  and,  if  necessary,  put  a 
,  Uttle  lower  down,  so  as  to  make  the  needle  a  little  less  sensitive. 
I  After  a  few  trials  this  will  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  the  spot 
I  of  light  will  always  come  back  to  the  zero  point  when  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  galvanometer. 

Let  the  deflection  be  301^,  the  shunt  being  7  ohms. 

*5000   4-  7  litizedbyCjOOQlC 

Multiply  301-5  by  ,  which  gives  215,700. 
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This  is  the  deflection  we  should  get  through  10,000  duofif 
with  no  shunt  to  the  galvanometer.  There  is  really  in  tk« 
circuit,  besides  the  10,000  ohms,  the  resistance  of  the  1  cell,  and 
also  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  shont  comMned 


Pio.  127. 


(which  will  be  practically  7  ohms),  but  this  will  be  so  small  as 
to  be  of  no  consequence ;  it  may,  however,  be  added  on  to  the 
10,000  when  working  out  the  results,  if  preferred. 

Now,  if  we  had  used  the  100  cells  instead  of  the  1  cell,  our 
deflection  would  have  been  84*6  times  as  great  as  it  was  with 
the  1  celL  If,  then,  we  multiply  215,700  by  84-6  we  shall  get 
the  deflection  obtainable  with  the  100  cells  through  a  resistance 
of  10,000.  This  value  will  be  found  to  be  18,248,000.  Multi- 
plying this  number  by  10,000  we  get  the  constant;  this  constant 
is  obviously  the  theoretical  resistance  which  would  give  a 
deflection  of  1  division  with  the  100  cells. 

If  it  is  required  to  use,  say,  200  cells  instead  of  100  only, 
then  in  cases  where  galvanometer  shunts  of  a  flxed  value  (^th, 
Atl^  TTvth),  only,  are  available,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
employ  2  cells  instead  of  the  1  cell,  for  making  the  test,  so  as 
to  cause  the  deflections  to  be  of  an  approximately  equal  value 
(page  76,  §  71) ;  this  would  not  of  course  alter  the  foregoing  , 
process  of  calculation  in  any  way,  it  would  only  result  in  the 
numerical  value  of  the  "  constant "  being  different.  The  actual 
number  of  cells  used,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  nothing  to  do 
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vith  the  calculations ;  in  fact,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  100, 
>r  200,  cells  as  the  "  hattery "  simply.  A  one-cell  battery  is 
tsed  for  producing  the  permanent  deflection  through  10,000 
>h.i][is,  because  100  cells  would  deflect  the  spot  of  light  off  the 
kCale  with  the  lowest  shunt  that  could  be  used;  one  cell 
lappens  to  be  a  convenient  electromotive  force  to  employ,  but, 
IS  pointed  out,  it  might  be  preferable  to  use  two,  or  even  more, 
ji  certain  cases. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  tbe  constant  deflection  with  1 
xiU.  through  10,000  ohms  may  usually  be  taken  with  the  ^^ 
shunt  in  ^e  place  of  a  shunt  of  a  particular  numerical  value 
[as  in  the  foregoing  example^ ;  this  simplifles  calculation,  as  we 
have  then  simply  to  multiply  the  constant  deflection  by  1000 

instead  of  by  — ^ — . 

410.  The  foregoing  process  is  simplified  by  using  a  resistance 
of  1,000,000  (1  megohm)  in  the  place  of  10,000.  The  constant 
can  then  be  found  with  the  *'  battery  "  at  once. 

411.  Having  measured  and  worked  out  the  constant  (which 
is  best  done  by  tbe  help  of  logarithmic  tables  *),  we  insert  the 
resistance  which  is  to  be  measured,  in  the  place  of  A  B,  using 
the  100  ceUs  in  the  place  of  the  1  celL  Having  adjusted  S  tin 
a  deflection  of  300,  or  near  to  300,  is  obtained,  note  S  and  also 
the  deflection.  Let  S  be  2500,  and  deflection  298.  Then  the 
deflection  without  the  shunt  would  be 

5000  +  2500 
2^^  ^  2500  =  ^^^- 

Dividing  the  "  constant"  by  this  number,  we  get 

182,480,000,000 


894 


=  204,100,000  ohms. 


which  is  the  value  of  the  resistance. 

Practically,  we  may  say  the  value  of  the  resistance  is 
204,000,000  ohms,  or  204  megohms,  for  inasmuch  as  we  can 
only  be  certain  of  the  values  of  the  observed  deflections  to  3 
places  of  figures,  so  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  worked  out 
values  to  3  places  of  figures.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  often 
wasted  in  working  out  results  to  5  or  6  places  of  figures  when, 
in  the  observations  necessary  to  obtain  those  results,  it  is 
possible  to  be  certain  of  their  value  to  3  places  Ofilx^GooQle 

*  *  Chambers'  Mathematical  Tables*  are  those  generally  used. 
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MSASUBEHENT  OF  THE  INSULATION  BbSISTANCE  OF  A    CaBLB. 

412.  In  measnrixig  the  insnlatioii  leeiBtanoe  of  a  cable*  Qk 
constant  having  been  taken  in  the  foregoing  manner,  "we  idKiaii 
join  np  the  galvanometer,  ehnnt,  short-ciremt  key,  reTeramg 
key,  battery  switch,  battery,  and  cable,  as  shown  by  Fig.  128.* 

Fig.  128. 


By  having  both  a  galvanometer  reversing  key  and  a  batteir 
switch  the  trouble  of  reversing  the  wires  on  the  galvanometer, 
when  the  battery  cnrrent  is  reversed,  is  avoided,  as  it  can  be 
done  more  readily  by  means  of  the  key.  The  object  of  reversing 
the  galvanometer  connections  when  the  battery  is  reversed  is 
to  obtain  the  deflection  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  scale. 

413.  Both  ends  of  the  core  of  the  cable  must  be  trimmed  hi 
means  of  a  sharp  and  clean  knife,  care  being  taken  that  th'« 
outer  surface  of  the  gutta-percha,  which  has  been  exposed  an<i 
oxidised  by  the  air,  is  Completely  cut  away ;  the  clean  snrfacel 
thus  exposed  should  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  It  is  ai 
^ood  plan  to  paint  the  trimmed  ends  with  hot  parafiGLn  wdclx 
(not  otT). 

The  ends  being  thus  carefully  insulated,  and  the  further  end 
left  hanging  free,  so  as  not  to  touch  anydiing,  the  nearer  end 
of  the  cable  must  be  connected,  through  the'  medium  of  the  lea^f 
wire,  to  the  terminal  screw  of  the  reversing  key,  as  shown  in 

•  See  also  *  The  SUvertown  Compoimd  Key  for  Cable  Testmg,*  page  509.    ^ 
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T'ig.  128,  care  being  taken  not  to  tonch  the  trimmed  end  in 
doxng  BO.  The  switch  plugs  being  inserted,  the  reversing  key 
-^^liich  puts  the  zinc  pole  to  .the  cable  mnst  be  clamped  down, 
and  (the  short-circuit  key  being  depressed)  sufficient  resistance 
iniserted  in  the  shunt  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  about  300. 

At  the  end  of  a  minute  from  the  time  the  reversing  key  was 
olamped  down,  the  exact  deflection  should  be  noted. 

414.  The  deflection  obtained,  it  will  be  found,  is  not  a  perma- 
xient  one,  but  will  gradually  decrease  as  the  current  is  kept  on, 
falling  rapidly  at  flrst,  and  then  more  slowly,  until  at  length  it 
loecomes  practically  stationary;  the  continued  action  of  the 
onrrent,  in  fact,  apparently  increases  the  resistance  of  the 
dielectric.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  Electrification,  and 
l-ts  cause  is  not  well  understood ;  it  seems  to  be  due  to  some 
Icind  of  polarisation.* 

The  following  shows  the  decrease  in  the  deflection  observed 
-^th  a  piece  of  cable  core  insulated  with  gutta-percha : — 


Minutes' 

BCUlfication.                                                     Deflection 

1 

205 

2 

179 

3 

171 

4 

1G4 

5 

159 

6 

156 

7 

l.H 

8 

152 

9 

150 

10 

148-5 

11 

147 

12 

145-5 

13 

144 

H 

143 

15 

142 

415.  Electrification  is  much  more  marked  at  a  low  than  at  a 
high  temperature ;  thus  in  an  actual  experiment  it  was  found 
that  with  a  piece  of  core  (insulated  with  gutta-percha)  at  a 
temperature  of  0*^  C.  the  deflection  fell  from  240  to  75  in  90 
minutes ;  whereas  with  the  same  piece  of  core  at  a  temperature 
of  24^  C.  the  deflection  fell  from  240  to  173  only,. in  the  same 
time. 

*  Although  it  Ib  usually  assumed  that  the  decrease  in  the  deflection  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  dielectric,  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether 
any  such  change  in  the  resistance  actually  takes  place ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  diminution  in  the  deflection  is  caused  entirely  by  an  opposing  electro- 
motiye  force  of  polarisation,  which  force  increases  (but  at  a  decreasing  rcUe) 
in  strengttk  so  long  as  the  battery  is  kept  on. 

9.  n 
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The  rate  at  which  the  deflection  decreases,  also  depends  npm 
the  nature  of  the  insulating  material ;  it  is  quicker  in  some 
kinds  of  gutta-percha  than  in  others^  being  smallest  in  the  best 
quality.  In  the  case  of  gutta-percha»  the  rate  of  fall  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  minute  would  average  about  2  to  5  per  cent 
In  indiarubber  the  decrease  is  very  rapid,  being  as  mudi  as  50 
per  cent,  between  the  1st  and  5th  minute. 

416.  If  the  cable  or  insulated  wire  under  test  is  quite 
sound,  the  electrification  should  take  place  perfectly  regularly, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  scale 
should  decrease  steadily.  An  unsteadv  electrification,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  sign  that  the  insulation  is  defective.  It  sometuna 
happens,  however,  that  the  uusteadiness  is  due  te  the  testing, 
battery  being  in  a  bad  condition,  or  not  properly  insulated ;  it 
therefore,  the  electrification  is  such  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that 
the  insulation  of  the  cable  or  insulated  wire  under  test  is  not 
perfect,  the  battery  should  be  looked  to,  to  see  whether  it  is  in 
proper  order.  An  unsteady  electrification  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  ends  of  the  cable  or  of  the  lead  wire  not  being  properly 
trimmed,  or  from  their  becoming  damp.  Before  concluding, 
therefore,  that  the  cable  is  faulty,  these  points  should  1^ 
attended  to. 

A  third  cause  of  unsteady  electrification  occasionally  exists  m 
factories ;  this  is  due  to  induced  currents  set  up  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  machinery  in  the  proximity  of  the  tanks  in  which 
the  cable  is  coiled.  When  a  cable  is  being  tested  on  board  ship, 
the  rolling  of  the  latter  induces  comparatively  strong  currente 
in  the  caUe,  and  causes  the  galvanometer  deflections  to  be  veir 
erratic.  The  effects  of  these  currents,  in  both  cases,  may  he 
completely  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  device  suggested  by  Mi,  J. 
May,  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  of  malung  the 
insulation  test  with  both  ends  of  the  cable  connected  to  the  test- 
ing apparatus,  instead  of  with  one  end  only. 

417.  Although  the  deflections  after  the  1st  and  2nd  minute 
with  a  zinc  current  are  usually  all  that  is  necessary  when 
testing  each  of  the  lengths  of  core  (about  2  knots)  of  which  a 
cable  IS  composed,  or  when  testing  a  cable  during  manufacture, 
yet,  when  the  cable  is  complete  a  more  elaborate  test  lequires 
to  be  made. 

418.  Now  it  is  found  with  a  good  cable,  that  if  the  battery  be 
taken  off  after  electrification  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  and 
the  cable  be  put  to  earth  through  the  galvanometer,  a  continn- 
ally  decreasing  current  will  flow  through  the  latter  back  firom 
the  cable.*    Now  if  the  deflection  (called  the  "  Earth  Beading "} 

*  Compare  with  note  on  page  869. 
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"be  noted  exactly  1  minute  after  the  battery  current  is  taken  off, 
-then  the  value  of  this  deflection  added  to  uie  reading  taken  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  battery  was  taken  off  (that  is,  the  last 
electrification  reading),  will  equal  the  deflection  observed  after 
1  minute's  electrification  of  the  cable.  And,  again,  the  earth 
reading  at  the  end  of  2  minutes  if  added  to  the  last  electrifica- 
tion reading,  will  equal  the  deflection  obtained  after  2  minutes' 
electrification,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  "  earth  readings  "  obtained 
from  the  cable  referred  to  on  page  369  were  as  follows : — 

Earth  BeadingB. 
After  1  minnte         ..  ..  ..  59 

„     2  minutes        ..  ..  ..  38 

„     3      „  ..  ..  ..  30 

,.     4      , 25 

„     5      „  ..  ..  ..  22 

The  last  electrification  reading  (at  the  15th  minute),  it  will 
be  seen,  was  142 ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  1st  minute  earth  reading 
viz.  59,  we  get  142+59=201,  which  is  approximately  the  same 
as  the  Ifit  minute  electrification  reading,  viz.  205.  Again  the 
last  electrification  reading  added  to  the  2nd  minute  earth  read- 
ing, viz.  38,  gives  142+38  =  180,  which  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  2nd  minute  electrification  reading,  viz.  179.  If  great 
care  is  taken  to  read  the  deflections  at  the  exact  termination  of 
the  minute  intervals,  the  calculated  and  observed  values  will 
agree  much  more  closely  than  in  the  actual  examples  just  given. 
Considerable  skill,  however,  is  required  in  making  the  observa- 
tions, as  the  fall  in  the  deflection  being  very  rapid  at  first  it 
may  happen  that  the  observed  deflections  are  three  or  four 
divisions  too  much  or  too  little,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tions being  made  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late.  The  relation 
betweejL  the  electrification  and  earth  readings,  as  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  will  only  hold  good  if  the  cable  is  sound,  and  the 
accordance  between  the  two  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  good  condition  of  the  cable.  It  is  not  always  the  case 
however  that  the  earth  readings  are  noted. 

The  process  of  manipulation  for  taking  the  earth  readings  is 
as  follows : — ^A  few  seconds  before  the  completion  of  the  last 
minute  for  electrification  (usually  the  15th  minute)*  the  last 
electrification  reading  is  noted  and  the  galvanometer  short 
circuit  key  is  raised,  then  exactly  at  the  termination  of  the 
minute,  one  of  the  battery  switch  plugs  is  removed  and  placed 

*  The  fall  in  the  deflection  is  so  slow  after  about  the  10th  minnte  that  the 
actnal  deflection  at  the  exact  termination  of  the  15th  minnte  would  be 
piaotioally  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  seconds  before  that  time. 

2  B  2 
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in  the  adjacent  hole,  bo  that  the  battery  becomes  disconnected, 
and  the  galvanometer  terminal  connected  to  earth.  The  gal- 
vanometer short  circuit  key  being  then  depressed  the  csujcreait 
flows  through  the  galvanometer,  and  the  readings  are  taken  at 
the  exact  termination  of  each  successive  minute,  the  1st  minute 
being  counted  from  the  time  the  battery  was  taken  ofL  It  is  not 
usual  to  take  more  than  5  earth  readings. 

Electrification  readings  are  next  taken  with  the  copper  pole 
of  the  battery  connected  to  the  cable.    For  this  purpose  tht^ 
second  reversing  key  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  damped 
down,  and  the  first  one  released,  so  as  to  reverse  the  instra- 
ment ;  the  plugs  of  the  battery  switch  should  then  be  inserted 
so  that  the  battery  sends  its  current  to  the  cable  in  the  revense 
direction  to  that  it  did  at  first ;  this  being  done,  the  deflections 
on  the  galvanometer  should  be  noted  at  mtervals  of  a  minute, 
as  before,  until  the  same  number  of  readings  are  obtained.     The 
readings  in  this  case  should  be  the  same  as  those  observed  when 
the  zinc  pole  was  joined  up,  that  is,  provided  the  cable  is  sound, 
and  also  provided  it  is  free  from  any  absorbed  charge  when  the 
current  is  put  on.     The  current  which  causes  the  earth  deflec- 
tions, however,  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  and  therefore 
to  render  a  cable  neutral  after  it  has  been  tested  with  any  par- 
ticulsir  current  it  requires  to  be  put  to  earth  for  a  certain  time, 
which  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  cable.    If  the  latter 
is  not  more  than  10  or  15  miles  long,  half  an  hour  will  usually* 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  neutral,  but  greater  lengths  require  a 
proportionately  longer  time.     It  can  easily  be  seen  when  the 
absorbed  charge  is  got  rid  of,  for  if  the  cable  is  neutral  no  de- 
flection will  be  observed  on  depressing  the  short  circuit  ke3% 
but  if  a  charge  is  still  retained  a  slight  constant  deflection  will 
be  produced. 

419.  When  the  cable  is  put  to  earth  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  short  circuit  key  K  (Fig.  128,  page  368)  is  first  raised, 
otherwise  the  whole  static  discharge  (which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  current  which  causes  the  earth  deflections)  will  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  coils  and  the  needles  may  be  demag- 
netised or,  at  least,  their  magnetic  power  be  altered. 

420.  Although  it  is  advisable  if  possible  to  take  a  set  of 
readings  with  a  zinc  and  with  a  copper  current,  the  cable  being 
neutral  in  both  ctwes,  yet  if  time  is  an  object  the  test  with  the 
copper  current  (which  is  usually  made  after  the  test  with  the 
zinc  current)  can  be  taken  before  the  earth  current  due  to  the 
zinc  test  has  ceased.  In  this  case  however  the  average  read- 
ings will  be  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  cable  were 
neutral,  in  fact  if  we  take  the  last  of  the  earth  readings,  ob- 
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erved  in  the  case  of  the  zino  test  and  we  dednot  it  from  the 
Lrst  minute  electrification  reading  of  the  copper  test,  then  the 
esult  should  approximatdy  equal  the  first  minute  electrification 
reading  of  the  zinc  test.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  cable  the  zinc 
eadings  on  which  were  given  on  page  369,  the  electrification 
-eadings  obtained  with  the  copper  pole  of  the  battery  connected 
JO  the  cable,  were  as  follows : — 

Minatot* 
Electriflcatioii.  Deflectton. 

1  ..  ..  ..  227 

2  ..  ..  ..  200 

3  ..  ..  ..  189 

4  ..  ..  ..  182 

5     178 

6     174 

7     171 

8  ..      ..      ..     168 

9  ..      ..      ..     165 

10  ..  ..  ..  168 

11  ..  ..  ..  161 

12  ..  ..  ..  159 

18  ..  ..  ..  157 

14     156 

15  ..      ..      ..     155 

Now  the  last  earth  reading  taken  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  test 
(page  371)  was  22,  and  this  deducted  from  227  (the  first  copper 
electrification  reading)  gives  205,  which  is  the  first  zinc  elec- 
trification reading  (page  369). 

In  making  the  test  in  practice,  as  soon  as  the  last  earth 
reading  of  me  zinc  test  is  observed,  the  galvanometer  short 
circuit  key  should  be  raised  and  the  battery  reversed,  then  one 
minute  after  this  moment  the  first  electrification  reading  should 
be  noted. 

When  a  copper  current  test  is  made  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  cable  not  neutral,  we  cannot  compare  all 
the  copper  with  all  the  zinc  readings,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  deduction  from  each  of  the  former ;  but  inasmuch  as 
these  deductions  would  have  to  be  less  and  less  from  each  suc- 
cessive reading  (for  the  earth  current  which  causes  the  copper 
reading  to  average  lower  than  the  zinc  reading  is  a  continually 
decreasing  quantity^  and  as  we  do  not  know  at  what  rate  the 
diminution  takes  place  we  cannot  make  the  comparison;  the 
uniformity  of  the  electrification  however  and  the  approximate 
agreement  between  the  first  minute  zinc  reading,  and  the  first 
miQute  copper  reading  minus  the  last  zinc  earth  reading,  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  cable  under  test. 
When  all  the  electrification  readintrs  with  the  copper  current 
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are  obserred,  a  set  of  earth  readings  should  be  taken  as  in  4 
case  of  the  zinc  current  electrification  test.  The  fiist  esul 
reading  added  to  the  last  electrification  reading  should,  in  tU 
case,  approximately  equal  the  first  zinc  electrification 
In  the  cable  in  question  the  actual  earth  readings  obs^red 
as  follows : — 


After  1  minate 

50 

„     2  minutes 

28 

„     3      „ 

21 

H     4      , 

17 

n      5        „ 

14 

Ation  readiBS 
tobs^redwcd 

50  1 

28  I 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  first  earth  reading,  tii; 
50,  added  to  the  last  electrification  reading,  viz.  155,  is  dCKis 
which  is  the  same  as  the  first  zinc  electrification  reading. 

421.  If  there  is  not  time  to  take  readings  bot^  with  the  zinc 
and  copper  currents  the  zinc  should  be  the  one  emploTed,  as  h 
the  case  of  a  fault  it  renders  the  latter  very  apparent,  the  c<^yper 
current  having  the  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  sealing  up  a 
defect. 

The  measurements  being  made,  the  resistance  at  the  end  of 
the  first  minute  with  the  zinc  current,  and  the  percentage  of 
electrification  between  the  first  and  second  minute  and  (in  the 
case  of  a  completed  cable)  also  between  the  Ist  and  last  (usually 
the  15th  minute)  should  be  worked  out.  It  is  not  nsiud  or 
necessarTto  carry  the  calculations  beyond  this. 

422.  when  the  cable  is  connected  to  the  testing  instnunents 
by  a  long  leading  wire,  then  at  the  commencement  of  the  test 
the  end  of  the  lead  should  be  disconnected  from  the  cable,  and 
insulated ;  if  any  deflection  is  observable  on  the  galvanometer 
when  the  battery  current  is  put  on,  this  deflection  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  cable  is  attached 
to  the  lead.  In  making  this  correction  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  same  shunt  (if  any)  is  ccmnected  to  the  galvanometer  as  will 
be  employed  when  the  cable  is  connected  to  the  lead,  or  if  no 
shunt  is  used  with  the  lead  the  necessary  allowance  for  this 
must  not  be  foreotten  to  be  made. 

The  ends  of  the  lead  must  be  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ends  of  the  cable. 

The  practical  way  of  noting  down  and  working  out  these 
tests  will  be  found  in  Chapter  AXYI. 

423.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Siemens  A;  Co.,  Charlton,  the 
method  which  has  been  described  of  testing  the  completed  cable, 
is  not  generally  adopted,  the  following  test  being  preferred 
The  testing  battery  is  applied  through  a  iralvanomft 
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ble  in  the  nsual  way,  and  readings  for  five  consecutive 
LnuteB  with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  cable  are 
tserved,  the  battery  is  then  immediately  reversed  and  fivo 
ore  minute  readings  taken ;  the  battery  is  then  again  reversed, 
id  so  on  until  six  seta  of  five  minute  readings  have  been 
>ted,  viz.  three  with  a  zinc  and  three  with  a  copper  current, 
bken  alternately.  If  the  cable  is  in  good  condition,  then  the 
*t  two  sets  of  readings  should  be  identical  in  value. 

424.  When  a  large  number  of  cables  have  to  be  tested  daily 
t  a  factory,  any  contrivances  or  methods  for  shortening  calcu- 
itions  are  of  great  value.  Now  the  use  of  shunts  of  Afferent 
alnee  for  obtaining  readable  deflections  on  the  galvanometer 
cale  with  different  cables  is  continual,  and  the  working  out  of 
he  multiplying  power  of  these  shunts  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
operation  when  a  large  number  have  to  be  calculated.  If  the 
esistance  of  the  galvanometer  used  for  making  the  tests  were 
K>nstant,  a  small  table  could  easily  be  calculated  which  would 
ihow  the  multiplying  power  of  any  particular  shunt  at  a 
glance ;  but  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  varies  considerably 
with  change  of  temperature,  and  therefore  under  ordinary 
conditions  a  table  of  the  kind  cannot  be  employed. 

A  very  simple  method  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
testing  rooms  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Ck>mpany.  The  method  is  to  have  a  small  set  of  resistance 
coils  directly  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  so  that  the 
resistance  of  the  latter  can  practically  be  always  preserved  the 
same. 

The  resistance  of  the  ordinary  reflecting  galvanometer  usually 
averages  between  5000  and  6000  ohms ;  by  having  the  galvano- 
meter wound,  therefore,  so  that  in  the  hottest  weather  the 
latter  value  is  never  exceeded,  and  by  having  a  set  of  resistance 
coils  adjustable  from  1  up  to  about  1000  ohms,  the  resistance  in 
the  drcuit  can  always  be  kept  up  to  6000  under  all  conditions, 
and  therefore  a  table  giving  the  multiplying  power  of  shunts 
for  a  galvanometer  of  6000  ohms  resistance  can  always  be  made 
use  of.  Tables  of  this  description  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  tables  also  give  the  combined  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  and  shunt,  which  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

425.  In  the  insulation  testing  of  submerged  cables  the  effects 
of  earth  currents  are  often  to  render  the  readings  somewhat 
unsteady,  so  that  considerable  discrimination  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  observed  unsteadiness  is  due  to  this 
cause  or  to  the  existence  of  a  fault.    In  the  case  of  single  cored 
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cables  there  is  no  method  of  eliminating  these  effects  of  earth 
currents,  but  if  the  cable  is  multiple-cored  then  Mr.  F.  Jacob 
points  out  that  by  a  simple  device  the  earth  current  difficultv 
can  be  entirely  ehminated.  This  device  consists  in  testing  two 
of  the  cores  at  the  same  time,  the  second  core  being  connected 
to  the  pole  of  the  battery  which  in  the  ordinary  insulation  test 
is  put  to  earth ;  the  method  is  stated  to  give  excellent  results. 

426.  Mr.  Jacob  further  points  out  that  this  method  may  ba 
applied  in  other  tests,  those  for  capacity  for  example,  it  being 
only  requisite  to  replace  cJl  the  connections  which  cure  usuallj 
put  to  earth,  by  connections  to  the  other  core,  the  distant  ends 
of  the  two  cores  of  course  being  left  separated  and  insulated. 

427.  As  multiple  core  cables  usually  have  not  less  than  three 
cores,  by  making  a  series  of  tests  in  the  manner  indicated  for 
conductor  resistance  tests  in  §  241,  page  231,  the  individual 
insulation  resistance  of  each  wire  can  oe  obtained  in  a  preciaely 
similar  way.  If  two  separate  cables  which  lie  between  the  same 
termini  are  tested  on  lir.  Jacob's  plan,  the  readings  obtained 
will  be  much  steadier  than  when  each  cable  is  tested  separately 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  they  will  seldom  be  absolutely 
steady,  showing  how  local  and  variable  the  earth  current 
changes  are.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  individual  insulation  of 
each  cable  from  a  test  of  this  kind,  the  approximate  relative 
values  of  the  insulation  of  each  cable  can  oe  ascertained  by 
balancing  one  cable  against  the  other  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
and  then  dividing  the  total  observed  insulation  of  the  two  in 
the  proportion  of  these  relative  values. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MEASUBEHEKT  OF  BESISTANGES  BT  POTENTIALS. 

428.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  measuring  resistances  by 
)otentials : — 

l8t.  By  noting  the  fall  of  potential  along  a  known  resistance 
vitli  which  the  unknown  resistance  is  in  connection. 

2nd.  By  noting  the  rate  at  which  a  condenser,  of  a  known 
capacity,  loses  its  potential  when  it  discharges  itself  through 
ho  unknown  resistance. 

Pall  of  Potential  Method. 

429.  If  we  connect  a  battery  to  a  resistance  S  +  <)7>  as  shown 
by  Fig.  129,  the  potential  of  the  battery  may  be  regarded  as  * 
tailing  regularly  along  the  resistance,  being  full  at  a  and  zero 

Fig.  129. 


at  c.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if  c  and  d  were  connected 
together  instead  of  being  put  to  earth.  By  similar  triangles 
we  have 

Y    iVllH   +  XlXy 

therefore 

Y  X  =  vlEi  +  vXy 
or 

«  (V  -  r)    =    E  r  ,  Digitized  by  GoOglC 

*  See  Chapter  XL,  page  285,  §  812. 
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from  which 

y  beinff  the  potential  at  a,  and  v  the  potential  at  6.  So  that,  i  ^ 
B  ia  a  known  resistance,  we  can — hy  observing  the  valnes  of 
V  and  V— <letennine  the  yalne  of  x. 

For  example. 

If  E  =  1000  ohms,  V  =  300,  and  r  =  200,  then 

a;  =  1000_-^22^  =  2000  ohma. 
300  -  200 

430.  The  relative  values  of  the  potentials  can  be  meaanred 
by  means  of  a  condenser.  To  do  this  we  should  join  np  o>ar 
condenser  and  galvanometer,  as  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  27S, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  terminals  which  are  \hstt 
represented  as  being  in  connection  with  a  battery  would,  in 
the  present  case,  be  connected  to  the  points  a  and  d  (or  e)  for 
determining  V,  and  to  h  and  d  (or  c)  for  determining  v.  The 
condenser  mscharges  in  the  two  cases  give  Y  and  r. 

Another,  and  for  most  cases  a  preferable,  method  of  measur- 
ing the  potentials,  is  to  insert  a  galvanometer  between  the 
pomt  at  which  the  potential  is  to  be  measured  and  the  earth, 
there  being  in  the  circnit  a  resistance  several  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  The 
permanent  deflections  in  this  case  indicate  the  potentials  (§  314, 
page  286). 

431.  Instead  of  measuring  the  potential  Y,  we  can,  if  we 
please,  at  once  determine  the  value  of  Y  —  «  by  connecting  the 
wires  from  the  condenser,  &a  (or  from  the  ^vanometer  uid 
high  resistance),  to  the  points  a  and  h ;  the  deflection  in  this 
case  at  once  gives  us  Y  —  v.  So  that  if  we  call  v'  this  difference 
of  potential,  we  get 

aj  =  R^.  [B] 

432.  The  conditions  for  making  the  test  by  formula  [  Al  in  the 
best  possible  manner  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  case 
of  the  **  Divided  Charge  Method"  of  measuring  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  a  cable  or  condenser  (page  341) ;  for  equation  [A]  in 
this  latter  test  is  similar  to  (though  not  identical  with)  equation 
[A]  (given  above)  of  the  test  under  consideration.   We  must,  in 

fact,  adjust  R  until  we  make  v  approximately  equal  to  — ,  that 

3 
is  to  say,  we  must  make  R  about  half  as  large  as  x. 
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In  the  case  of  equation  [B]  the  conditions  are  slightly  dif- 
rent,  for  here  the  quantity  v'  replaces  (V  —  r),  and  although 
and  (Y  —  v)  are  equal,  yet  inasmuch  as  o'  is  the  result  of  a 
Dgle  observation  only,  there  can  be  but  one  error  in  it ;  con- 
quently,  to  determine  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test, 
e  must  take  equation  [A],  and  assume  an  error  8  to  exist  in 
only. 
Liet  X  be  the  error  in  x  caused  by  an  error  8  in  v,  then 

dt  since 

Y-t; 


■jc  =  R  _ or,    R  =  a?  - 

Y  —  17 


lerefore 


^  _  ^  (Y  - 1? ^+j__    ,>      ys > 

I     V      XY-(t;  +  8)""^5-'^r{Y-(~t;  +  8)} 

r,  since  8  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say 

Y8 


X=  X 


v(y^v) 


Now  we  have  to  make  A  as  atnaU  as  possible ;  this  we  shall  do, 
ince  a;,  Y,  and  8  are  constant  quantities,  by  making  t?  (Y  —  v) 
8  large  as  possible. 

But 


^^^^"^)  =  T"G"^^ 


X-t;  =  0, 


^d  to  make  this  expression  as  large  as  possible  we  must  make 

7 

-  —  t;  as  small  as  possible ;  that  is,  since  v  must  be  positive,  wo 

2 

Qust  make  it  equal  to  0,  or 

Jierefore 

Y  =  2v. 
But 

i;'  =  Y-r, 
therefore 

r'  =  2t;-i7  =  t;.  Digitized  by  Google 

[n  which  case  we  get 

a?  =  R: 
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that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  make  the  test  as  accnrately  as  poKUd, 
we  must  make  R  approximately  equal  to  x. 

433.  If,  instead  of  introducing  the  unknown  resistance  x,  an^ 
the  known  resistance  B,  between  the  points  a  and  c,  we  joii 
the  pole  a  of  the  battery  direct  on  to  6,  we  can  determine  ti:^ 
Tslue  of  X  by  simply  noting  Y,  and  then  inserting  an  adjustabS' 
resistance  in  the  place  of  a;,  and  altering  it  untQ  we  make  tid 
potential  at  6  to  bo  Y,  as  at  first,  when  of  course  a?  =  B.  | 

Best  CkmditionifoT  making  the  Te$L 

434.  In  the  case  of  formula 

Y  -  p  •-  - 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  ^* 
In  the  case  of  formula 

a;  =  E^,  [B] 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  x. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

In  the  case  of  formula  [A], 

8(Y  +  i;)100  I 

Percentage  of  accuracy  «=        (y  ^   \ — * 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B], 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^ -p- — ;  [(Jj 

where  S  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  defleci 
tions  Y,  V,  and  t/  can  be  read. 

'  Loss  OF  Potential  Method. 

I 

435.  In  Chapter  XIII.,  page  329,  an  equation 

T  I 


P  = 


2-303  Bl<^- 


was  obtained,  where  F  was  the  electrostatic  capacity,  in  mionj 
farads,  of  a  condenser,  or  cable,  the  potential  of  whose  dhaig 
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11  from  Y  to  v  when  it  was  discharged  daring  T  seconds 

rongh  a  resistance  of  E  megohms. 

Now  if  P  is  the  known  and  B  the  unknown  quantity,  then 

^ V' 

2-303  Flog- 

that  we  can  determine  the  value  of  a  resistance  by  a  capacity 
id  loss  of  charge  measurement. 

436.  The  connections  for  making  such  a  test  would  be  pre- 
sely  similar  to  those  given  for  determining  electrostatic 
pacities  by  loss  of  charge  (§  364,  page  332). 

If  we  were  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  short  cable  by 
is  method,  the  discharge  deflection  Y,  compared  with  the 
scharge  deflection  obtained  with  the  same  battery  from  a 
mdara  condenser,  would  give  us  the  value  of  F.  For  long 
bles,  however,  as  we  have  before  explained,  this  does  not  give 
rrect  results,  so  the  capacity  must  be  determined  by  other 
ethods,  Thomson's  for  example  (page  335). 

437.  From  (§  362,  page  330)  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 

Beit  Conditions  for  making  (he  Test. 

Y 

Make  0  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ^7- •  ,    - 

Possible  Degree  of  Acmracg  attainable.     , 

^         .         ^                     ^        2008         -     , 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  B =    ^ 

2'303f7log  — 

here  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
onB  Y  and  v  can  be  read. 

Gott's  Proof  Condknsee  Method. 

438.  An  excellent  method  of  determining  the  relative  values 
'  V  and  V  in  the  foregoing  test  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
ott.  This  method  avoids  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
»ble,  and  consists  in  applying  what  may  be  termed  "a  *'  proof" 
^i^denser  to  the  latter,  and  then  measuring  the  discharge  from 
le  same.  This  condenser  should  be  of  small  capacity,  so  as 
>t  to  remove  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  charge  from  the 
ble;  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  discharge 
>tained  from  the  condenser,  after  it  has  been  cornected  for  a 
w  seconds  to  the  cable  at  any  particular  time,  wjl  represent 
le  potential  which  the  cable  has  at  that  time. 
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439.  When  the  insolation  resistance  of  a  caUe  is  messsndli 
the  foregoing  methods,  the  result  obtained  is  a  mean  of  u 
resistances  'v^oh  the  cable  has  at  the  commencemeot  sai 
the  end  of  the  test,  as  dectrificatian  (§  414,  page  369)  goes  m  ti 
whole  time  the  charge  is  felling. 

440.  Experimental  results  show  that  in  the  case  of  a  oS 
whose  core  is  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  if  the  cal^  1 
charged  10  seconds  before  taking  the  discharge  Y,  and  a 
10  seconds  before  insulating  it  preparatoiy  to  obeervi^ 
discharge  v«  then  the  Talue  of  B  after  1  minute,  obtained  fifl 
the  formula,  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  the  constant  d^ecdi 
method  given  in  the  last  chapter  (§  414,  page  369).  J 

441.  If  we  know  the  potential  which  the  cable  has  vk 
fully  charged,  and  also  its  potaitial  after  a  certain  time,  wo 
determine  the  potential  it  will  haye  after  any  other  time,  in  i 
following  manner : — 

A  charged  cable  loses  equal  percentages  of  iia  diarge 
equal  times,  that  is  to  say — if,  for  example,  5  per  obdl 
its  charge  were  lost  during  the  first  second,  then  five  per 
of  what  remained  would  be  lost  in  the  second  second. 

Iiet  Y  be  the  potential  at  first ; 
V       „  „        after  1  sec. ; 

''i      M  »»  i>    'i  sees.; 

^a       »»  >»  >»     *a    " 

and  let  us  suppose  the  charge  loses  -th  of  its  potential  dues 

the  first  second ;  then  the  potential  at  the  end  oi  filrst  sees 
will  be 

n  Y 

and  the  potential  at  end  of  second  second  will  be 


n  ^ 


but  from  equation  [1]  we  get 


n  = 


therefore,  substituting  this  value  in  [2]  the  latter  becomes  ] 
.         ^    which  equals°^'ff^°8'^ 
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i  eonsequently  the  potential  at  the  end  of  t^  seconds  -will  be 


so  'we  must  have 
Brefore 


'(v>  — 


log^ 


log=^ 


at  is, 


log^  log- 

Far  example. 

The  potential  at  first  was  300  (Y),  and  after  20  seconds  (/J  it 
11  to  200  (v^).    After  what  time  (t^)  would  it  fall  to  100  (v^)  ? 

,   300       2-4771213 
log: 


log 


100      ^^       2-0000000       ^^       _ 
300  ^  20  =  ^.^771^13  X  20  =  54 sees. 

200       2-3010300 


442.  It  being  usually  required  to  know  the  time  the  charge 
a  cable  will  take  to  fall  to  half  charge,  the  formula  becomes 

•30103    , 

<2  = V  -'i- 

log- 

443.  The  formulao  we  have  given  are  capable  of  various 
odifications,  which,  however,  are  more  of  a  fanciful  than  of  an 
tual  and  practical  value. 
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Thus  the  formulse 

T                                 T 
E  = ^.  and,   P  = ^ 

Flog,^  Rlog.^ 

V  V 

V 

may  be  simplified  if  we  make  v  =  — ,  for  in  this  oase 

2 

log.f^t=log.2=  -693; 

therefore 

T  T 

«=^693P  =  ^'««F  J 

To  obtain  experimentally  the  time  occupied  in  falling  to  hal 
charge,  repeated  trials  would  be  necessary,  and  the  time  taka 
in  doing  this  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  advantage  d 
using  a  simpler  formula. 

The  object  of  obtaining  the  time  of  fall  to  half  charge  is  k 
get  a  convenient  unit  for  comparison  with  other  cables,  and  thi) 
time  of  fall  is  easily  calculated  from  the  formula  before  givis. 
in  which  the  potential  after  any  time  may  be  used,  this  Deisi 
obtained  by  one  observation  only, 

444.  A  useful  formula  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preea 
which  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  the  equation 

•30103     ^ 

'a  = y--  *i 

log  — 

let  n  =  percentage  of  loss  in  time  t^  then 

(V-i;OlOO. 

therefore 

Substituting  this  value  of  f?i  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 

•; 

log 


-30103         ,   ^  '30103 

100      *  ^      2-000-log(l00-n) 


100  -n 


For  example.  ^        I 

If  a  cable  lost  20  per  cent,  of  its  charge^in  6  nfinutes  ;  in  hoi 
many  minutes  would  it  fall  to  half  charge  ? 
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_  -30103  ^  5  _  ,5,32,, 

^'  -  2-000 -log(100- 20)  X  5  -  15  32  . 

445.  From  the  equations 

'(v)''  =  - 

we  can  find  what  wonld  be  the  potential,  Oj*  ^^^  &  certain 
Lnterval  of  time»  <2»  ^^  potential  at  first,  and  the  potential  v^, 
sifter  a  time,  i^,  being  given. 

Thns  we  have  from  the  above  equations 

therefore 


..  =  v(^)t. 


This  formula  we  should  have  to  work  out  by  the  aid  of 
logarithmic  tables. 

For  example. 

The  potential  of  the  charge  in  a  cable  when  fidl  was  300  (Y ). 
After  20  minutes  (<i)  the  potential  fell  to  200  (v{).  What  would 
be  the  potential  v,  at  the  end  of  30  minutes  (i^)  ? 

,  =  30«Q»»  =  ao«(|)' 

log  2  =        -3010300 
log  8  =        '4771218 

1-8239087 
3 


2)1- 


4717261 


1-7368631 
log  300  =  2-4771218 

2-2129844  =  log  of  163-3. 

446.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tests  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  testing  cables,  it  is  very  usual  to  make  fall  of 
charge  measurements,  but  not  to  work  out  the  results  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  formul®.  The  general  practice  is  to  simply 
calculate  and  record  the  percentage  of  fall. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIL 

LOCALISATION  OP  FAULTS  BY  PALL  OF  POTBNTIALa 

Clark's  Method. 

447.  In  Pig.  129  (page  377)  in  the  last  chapter,  if  h  c  were 
a  portion  of  a  cable  making  fuU  earth  at  c,  then  by  the  method 
described  for  determining  &  e  we  should  find  the  poeitian  of  the 
break. 

Supposing,  however,  a  cable  had  a  fault  which  did  not  make 
fall  earth,  then  the  potential  would  not  fall  to  zero  at  that 
point,  but  would  hare  a  value  depending  upon  the  resist»ice 
of  the  fault.  The  potential,  however,  would  be  the  same  as  the 
potential  at  the  further  end  of  the  cable,  provided  that  end 
were  insulated. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  this  potential,  we  can  readily 
localise  the  position  of  the  fault. 

Fig.  130. 


In  Fig.  130  let  6  e  be  the  cable  which  has  a  fault  at  e,  th« 
end  of  the  cable  at  e  bein^  insulated ;  and  let  E^be  a  resifitanoe 
between  the  battery  and  tne  end  of  the  cable  6,  then 

V  —  t?i  :r  —  t?i::E  +  aj:aj; 
therefore 

«CV  -  «i)  =  (t;  -  ti)  R  +  (»  -  «i)«r 
or 

therefore  nr^i^n]r> 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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that  18, 

x  =  E*^.  [A] 

448.  If,  as  explained  in  the  last  teat  (§  430,  pa^e  378),  we  at 
onoe  determine  the  yalue  of  V  —  r,  by  oonneotmg  the  wires 
&om  the  condenser,  &o.  (or  from  the  galvanometer  and  high 
resistance),  to  the  points  a  and  6,  then  if  we  call  t/  this  difference 
of  j>otential,  we  get 

<c  =  Kl::^.  [B] 

449.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  poten- 
tials at  the  two  ends  of  the  cable,  their  values  with  reference  to 
some  standard  of  potential  or  electromotive  force  must  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  any  of  the  standard  cells  mentioned 
in  Chapter  "VII.  (page  137)  may  be  used. 

The  way  in  which  such  standard  cells  would  be  employed  for 
making  the  test  we  have  been  considering,  would  be  as  follows : — 

The  electrician  at  a  charges  a  condenser  from  one  of  the 
standard  cells,  and  notes  the  discharge  deflection  on  his  galva- 
Qometer.  This  deflection,  then,  represents  the  potential  of  the 
3eU. 

The  wires  from  the  standard  cell  are  now  disconnected,  one 
wire  is  connected  to  earth,  and  the  other  to  a,  and  a^ain  a 
lischarge  reading  is  taken ;  then  this  reading,  divided  by  the 
reading  obtained  with  the  standard  cell,  gives  the  value  of  V  in 
terms  of  the  standard  cell.  The  wire  at  a  is  then  disconnected 
md  joined  to  b,  and  another  discharge  measured,  which  result 
iivided  by  the  standard  discharge  gives  the  value  of  v  in  terms 
)f  the  standard  cell. 

The  electrician  at  the  other  end, «,  of  the  cable  makes  a  similar 
;est,  and  thus  determines  the  value  of  r^. 

Since  the  standard  cells  at  the  two  stations  are  exactly  equal 
n  electromotive  force,  the  relative  values  of  V,  »,  and  Vi  will  be 
)btained  exactly. 

The  capacities  of  the  condensers  at  the  two  stations,  it  may 
)e  observed,  need  not  be  alike. 

For  example. 

The  discharge  deflection  obtained  from  a  condenser  at  station 
f  with  a  standard  cell,  was  180  divisions;  and  the  potential 
>,,  measured  from  the  same  condenser,  gave  a  discharge  defleo- 
ion  of  360  divisions  ;  therefore  Digitized  by  LiOOgle   . 

^1  =  ^Tr:T  =  2-0. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  from  a  atandaid  oell  of  tfe 
■ame  electromotiYe  foroe  as  tiie  one  employed  at  station  c,  a 
discharge  deflection  of  150  divisions  was  obtained  from  a  ooa- 
denser.  The  potentials  Y  and  v*  measured  with  the  same  ooa- 
denser,  gave  deflections  equivalent  to  2550  and  1050  dlviaiupi 
respectively;  tiierefore 

y.^  =  „... 
'-^■'•»- 

B  was  equal  to  1000  ohms.    What  was  the  value  of  c  ? 

7  —  2 
X  =  1000  =  500  ohms, 

showing  that  the  fanlt  was  500  ohms  distant  firom  the  end  i  d 

the  cable.    If  the  length  of  the  cable  were,  say,  80  knots^  and 

its  total  conductivity  resistance  800  ohms,  or  10  ohms  per  knot 

500 
then  the  distance  of  the  fanlt  &om  h  wonld  be  — ,  or  50,  knot& 

The  value  of  o^  when  obtained  at  e  wonld  be  tel^raphed  t. 
5 ;  this  could  be  done,  since  the  cable  would  not  be  ontir^ 
broken  down.  I 

If  the  potentials  are  measured  by  observing  the  permaiiem  J 
deflections  obtained  through  a  high  resistance  (§  314,  page  286} 
the  observations  with  the  standard  cells  must  be  made  in  tbij 
same  manner. 

450.  In  making  the  test  we  are  liable  to  make  errors  in  T, 
Vf  and  9i,  and  these  errors  will  produce  the  greatest  total  error 
in  X  when  the  errors  in  Y  and  v^  are  minus,  and  the  error  in  t| 
is  plus ;  let  each  of  the  errors  be  S,  and  let  X  be  the  total 
produced  in  x^  we  then  have 


or 


but 
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therefore 

Imt,  sinoe  S  is  small,  we  may  say 

2S(V-»,) 
(r-t;0(V-r) 
or 

28(V-i;,) 


\  s  X 


(t^-t;x)[(V-.i;0-(t^-t^i)] 

Now  if  we  regard  (V  —  »i)  as  a  constant  quantity,  then  in 
order  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible  we  mnst  make  the  deno- 
minator of  the  fraction  as  small  as  possible ;  from  (§  432,  page  378) 
we  can  see  that  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case  we  must  make 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  make  R  approximately  equal  to  a?. 

In  the  case  of  formtda  [B]  (page  387)  the  conditions  for 
making  the  test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  are  slightly 
different  from  the  foregoing ;  for  since  ( Y  —  v)  in  this  case  is 
obtained  by  a  single  measurement,  t;',  there  can  be  but  one 
error,  8,  in  it.    We  have,  in  fetct, 

pV-t;      V  -  t>i  +  28  _  ,1  8(2Y-p-i;,) 

b  -  t'i  ^   V  -  t;-  8         J  "  ""^  (r  -  v.)  (V  -  r  -  8)  ' 

but,  sinoe  8  is  very  small,  we  may  say 

8(2Y-r-r,) 

8  [2  (Y -«.)-(!> -.>,)) 


Now  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  equation  [F] 
(page  104),  consequently  the  investigation  there  given  may  be 
applied  to  the  present  case.  In  the  latter,  the  coefficients  of 
(  V  —  «i)  and  (v  —  Vy)  are  2  and  —  1  respectively ;  if  therefore,  in 
equation  [O]  (pa^  105)  we  substitute'—  i  for  k^  and  also  if  wa 
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substitute  x  and  B,  for  0^  and  Ci,  respeotiyely,  we  shall  obtuo 
the  conditions  we  require ;  we  have  tnen 

•  -  r.  =  -^ ^^ ,     or,    V-rj,  =  (t;-ri)(— = +l) 

V  -i  +  1  +  1  ^  V^       ^ 

=  («-»i)  1-7071; 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 

E  =  1-7071  «. 
Practically  we  may  say,  make 

E  =  2a; 
approximately. 
We  have  therefore 

BeH  CandilUm$for  making  the  TeiL 
451.  In  the  case  of  formula 

-B'v^;     •         [A] 

make  E  approximately  equal  to  x. 
In  the  case  of  formula 

,  =  Ei^'  [B] 

make  E  approximately  equal  to  2  a;. 

Passible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

In  the  case  of  formula  [A] 

8(V-t?,)200 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -p—^ ^--^ ^v . 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B] 

8(2r'  +  «-OlOO 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^^ — jr-— — r-f 

where  S  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions can  be  read. 

Siemens'  Equal  Potential  Methop^^i 


452.  In  Fig.  131  let  B  E  be  the  cable  which  has  a  fault  at  e, 
»  and  If  beinir  the  distances  on  either  side  of  the  £uilL  and  m  the 
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equivalent  length  of  the  latter.  Suppose  that  one  pole  of  a 
iDattery  is  connected  at  B,  the  other  pole  bein^  to  earth,  then  if 
the  end  of  the  cable  at  E  is  insnlated  we  shall  have,  as  in  the 
last  test,  the  potential  at  E  to  be  the  same  as  the  potential  at 


Fio.  181. 


the  fanlt.  Next.snppose  that  the  battery  at  B  is  removed,  and 
that  that  end  of  the  cable  ia  insnlated ;  then,  if  a  battery  is 
oonnected  to  E,  of  such  a  strength  that  the  potential  at  the 
fault,  and  therefore  at  B,  is  the  same  as  was  the  potential  at  E 
in  the  first  case,  then  Yj  will  be  the  new  potential  at  E. 
Now, 

Vi  -  »i :  Va  -  vi  : :  a? :  y, 
therefore 

If  Z  be  the  length  of  the  cable,  then 

i  =  «  +  y,    or,    y^l-'X; 
therefore 

that  is, 


Z  —  a; 


or 


ic  =  l- 


V,-r, 


For  example. 

In  a  faulty  cable  500  knots  (I)  long,  after  adjusting  the 
potentials  according  to  the  foregoing  method,  the  viuues  of  the 
aAme  were  found  to  be 
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Vi  =  200. 

Va  =  300, 

©1  =  40. 

Wliat  was  the  distanoe  (x)  of  the  fanlt  from  B  ? 

200  —  40 

»  =  600  -; --T- 7-- =  190'6  knots. 

(300  -  40)  +  (200  -  40) 

453.  In  making  the  test  practically,  the  following  conne 
would  be  pursued : — 

Station^  first  connects  one  pole  of  a  batterer  direct  on  to  the 
cable,  the  other  pole  being  to  earth,  whilst  £  insulates  his  end 
of  the  cable.  This  being  done,  B  notes  the  potential  Y^,  aod 
E  the  potential  Vy  When  B  thinks  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  E  to  have  taken  his  observation,  he  remoTes  the 
battery  and  insulates  his  end  of  the  cable.  E  noting  that  liis 
potential  has  fallen  to  zero,  connects  up  his  speaking  apparatus, 
and  B  having  done  the  same,  E  communicates  to  B  the  resnit 
he  has  obtained. 

Station  E  now  connects  up  his  battery  to  the  cable,  taking 
care  that  the  pole  connected  to  the  latter  is  similar  to  that 
employed  by  B  in  the  first  instance.  The  latter  observes  the 
potential  at  his  end  of  the  cable,  and  if  it  is  not  the  same  as 
that  previously  obtained  at  E,  he  informs  the  latter,  by  means 
of  signals  agreed  upon,  that  such  is  the  case,  whereupon  £ 
increases  or  decreases  his  battery  power,  and  regulates  it  by 
varying  a  resistance  in  its  circuit  until  the  potential  at  B  is 
made  the  same  as  it  was  at  £  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
potential  Vj  is  then  noted  by  E,  and  the  result  beinsc  reduced 
to  terms  of  a  standard  cell,*  is  communicated  to  B.  The  latter 
station,  having  also  reduced  his  results  to  terms  of  a  standard 
cell,  then  works  out  the  formula,  and  thus  determines  the 
position  of  the  fault. 

454.  For  localising  faults  in  long  cables  this  method  is  more 
accurate  than  the  previous  one,  as  it  is  not  so  much  influenced 
by  the  resultant  fault  f  produced  by  the  conductive  power  of  the 
insulating  sheathing,  more  especially  if  the  fault  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  cable. 

It  must  be  understood  that  both  tests  are  only  accurate  in 
cases  where  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  is  V6r>' 
high  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  fault,  for  in  such  cases 
the  fall  of  potential  is  practically  represented  by  a  straight  line, 
and  the  formulae  are  constructed  on  this  assumption. 

♦  See  page  887.  t  See  pafre  265.  $  288. 
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When,  however,  the  cable  is  very  lon^  and  the  total  insula- 
on  resistance  consequently  comparatively  low,  then  the 
>tential  cannot  be  regarded  as  falling  regularly  from  end  to 
id,  but  must  be  grapnicaUy  represented  by  a  curve,  and  the 
>teiitial  afc  the  fault  is  less  than  that  indicated  in  the  straight 
ne  diagram,  and  the  potential  at  the  extreme  end  is  lower  than 
lis  still.  The  exact  formul»  for  these  tests  are  considered  in 
hapter  XXII. 

455.  From  the  nature  of  the  test  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
re  no  particular  conditions  which  enable  a  maximum  degree 
f  accuracy  to  be  obtained,  except  in  so  far  that  the  battery 
o^er  employed  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  high  deflections 
)  be  produced. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  atiainahle* 

,.         X         i.                       200  8 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  == , 

irhere  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
ieflections  can  be  read. 

Siemens'  Equiubrium  Method.* 

456.  If  two  batteries  have  their  opposite  poles  connected  to 
he  ends  of  a  perfect  cable,  their  other  poles  being  to  earth, 
lien  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  cable  is  continuous  and  cuts 
;he  latter  at  a  certain  point.  The  position  of  this  point  can 
je  varied  by  altering  tbe  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
t)atteries,  or  by  adding  in  resistances  between  the  batteries  and 
;he  ends  of  the  cable.  In  the  case  of  a  faulty  cable,  if  the  fault 
Is  at  this  point,  then  no  current  passes  from  the  batteries  to 
darth,  consequently  any  alteration  in  the  resistance  of  the  fault 
Ices  not  affect  the  values  of  the  potentials  at  the  different 
points  along  the  line  of  fall. 

By  obseiving  what  arrangement  of  resistances  and  electro- 
motive forces  is  necessary  to  bring  the  zero  point  to  the  fault, 
the  position  of  the  latter  can  be  accurately  determined. 

In  Fig.  132  (page  394)  let  x  and  y  be  the  portions  of  the 
cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  let  r«  r  be  equal  resist- 
ances connected  to  either  end  of  the  cable,  also  let  B|  and  B2  be 
resistances  whose  values  can  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

Now,  in  making  the  test  we  have  to  adjust  E^  and  B,  so  that 
the  potential  at  the  fault  shall  be  zero,  and  consequently  that 

*  *  Jonroal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,'  YoL  Y.,  page  61.  This 
method,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  deyised  by 
H.  Smile  Laooine,  and  described  in  YoL  I Y.,  page  97,  of  the  same  joumaL 
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ABshall  bea  Btraight  line.  To  obtain  this  result  we  must  kt 


Vi  :  V2  ::  X  :  y^ 


or 


and  also 

X          y 

Yi:vj^::r  +  x:x, 

or 

Vi  -  »i  =     ^    , 

Fio.  132. 


and  again 
or 

from  which  we  get 


r  +  y  :y, 


^^      '''''    y     ^     X  ' 


Vi  -  »i  =  Va  -  v^; 


that  is  to  say — in  order  that  A  B  may  be  a  straight  line  tiie 
differences  of  the  potentials  on  either  side  of  r,  at  both  ends  of 
the  cable,  must  be  the  same. 

457.  To  obtain  this  result  in  practice  only  one  of  the  resist- 
ances B|  and  B2  need  be  adjusted.  The  best  way  of  making 
the  test  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

The  two  stations  should  first  adjust  their  galvanometeiB  bj 
means  of  the  movable  magnets  so  tiiat  they  both  give  precisely 
the  same  deflections  when  a  current  from  a  standard  cell 
through  a  standard  resistance  is  sent  through  them.  This 
being  done,  batteries  E^  and  E^  are  connected  by  the  two 
stations  on  to  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and  then  the  adjusted 
galvanometers  are  severally  connected  on  each  side  of  iii» 
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BBpectiTe  resistances  r  and  r  at  the  two  stations,  there  being 
1  the  circuit  of  each  galvanometer  veiy  high,  but  equal, 
ssistanoes.  Station  A,  say,  now  adjusts  K^  and  watches  the 
Sect  on  his  galvanometer;  B  also  watches  the  efifect  on  his 
wn  galvanometer,  and  from  time  to  time  signals  to  A  the 
ejection  he  obtains ;  this  signalling  is  easily  done  by  having 
he  ixont  contact  of  a  well-insulated  key  connected  to  the 
nd  of  the  cable,  and  the  back  contact  connected  to  earth, 
vldlst  the  lever  of  the  key  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of  a 
mall  condenser  whose  second  terminal  is  to  earth.  By  pressing 
lown  this  key  a  small  quantity  of  the  charge  in  the  cable 
vill  rush  into  the  condenser,  and  a  momentary  movement  of 
Jie  galvanometer  needle  at  station  A  will  be  produced;  by 
irranging  then  that  so  many  movements  shall  represent  a 
^articular  deflection,  B  can  easily  communicate  his  results  to  A. 
When  exact  adjustment  is  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  when 
^Vj  —  v{)  and  (V-,  —  Vj)  are  equal,  the  galvanometers  are  dis- 
3onnected  from  either  side  of  r  and  r,  and  the  potential  Vi  is 
measured ;  x  is  then  obtained  from  the  formula 

V 

where  v'  equals  (V,  —  Vi),  as  in  the  *•  Fall  of  Potential  Method" 
of  measuring  a  resistance,  page  377. 

458.  To  make  the  foregoing  test  as  accurately  as  possible  it 
la  advisable,  for  the  reason  explained  in  §  432,  page  378  (after 
the  value  of  x  has  been  obtained  by  a  rough  test),  to  aiijust 
r  and  r  so  that  they  shall  each  be  approximately  equal  to  x. 

With  regard  to  tiie  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable," 
we  are  liable  to  make  an  error  in  obtaining  the  value  of  V^  —  »i, 
but  inasmuch  as  Vi  —  r^  may  itself  contain  an  error  due  to 
Vj  —  f7j,  being  incorrectly  measured,  the  actual  total  error  which 
may  exist  in  x  must  be  twice  that  given  by  formula  [C] 
(page  380) ;  consequently  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 
Make  r,  r,  each  approximately  equal  to  x. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^^-^^ -j^ , 

Vi  V 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  whiW  '(Mtcn  <»  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

TESTS  DUBING  THE  LATINO  OF  A  CABLE. 

459.  The  immediate  detection  of  a  fatdt  which  may  occoi  b 
a  cable  during  its  submersion  is  a  point  of  great  importanoe.  T« 
enable  this  to  be  done,  a  good  system  of  testing  is  requisite. 

Whatever  the  system  1^,  it  should  be  a  continuous  one,  d 
is  to  say,  the  cable  should  be  continuously  and  visibly  und 
test,  80  that  the  moment  a  fault  occurs  it  may  be  detected  1 
the  ship  and  traced. 

System  fob  Compound  Cables. 

460.  For  laying  cables  which  are  not  more  than  200  miles  a 
so  in  length,  and  which  have  several  wires,  the  method  shorn 
by  Fig.  133  may  be  employed. 

In  this  system  the  wires  are  all  connected  up  in  one  cod 
tinuous  length  as  shown.  Should  there  be  an  odd  number  o 
wires,  the  (Sd  one  would  have  to  be  coupled  on  to  one  of  tlk 
others  in  "  multiple  arc." 


SHORE 


In  Fig.  133,  gi  and  g^  ^^  *^o  ordinary  "  detector"  galvano- 
meters weU  insulated.  The  battery  e,  of  one  or  two  cells  (also 
well  insulated),  keeps  a  continuous  current  circulating  through 
these  galvanometers  and  the  conducting  wires  of  the  cable; 
this  serves  as  a  **  continuity  "  test,  for  if  any  of  the  -wires  dionld 
break  within  their  insulating  sheathing,  the  circuit  becomes 
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±exTaptecU  and  oonsequently  the  needles  of  both  galvano- 
.e-ters  will  fall  back-to  zero.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  with  an 
13,  number  of  wires,  should  the  conductor  of  either  of  the  two 
Hich  are  coupled  together  become  broken,  then  the  needles 
ill  only  fall  back  a  little  way  and  not  back  to  zero ;  this, 
aweTer,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  conductor 
i  fx-actured. 

The  galvanometer  G  is  of  the  marine  description,  shown  on 
^kge  63,  and  is  connected  to  one  of  the  wires.  The  battery  E, 
£  about  200  cells,  keeps  a  continuous  current  flowing  through 
Yx&  galvanometer  and  through  the  insulating  covering  of  uie 
vdres.  If  a  fault  occurs  in  the  insulation,  the  current  by 
^-oaping  direct  to  earth  causes  an  immediate  and  very  large 

orease  in  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  G. 

*  In  order  to  keep  up  communication  with  the  shore,  the 

cLrrent  from  battery  e  is  reversed  after  certain  equal  intervals 

^  time.    If  the  shore  perceives  that  the  reversal  has  not  taken 

laoe,  or  that  the  needle  of  g^  is  not  steadily  deflected,  he  knows 

iiat  something  has  gone  wron^,  or  that  the  ship  wishes  to 

communicate  with  >^  and  he  joins  up  his  speaking  apparatus 

etnd  tries  to  communicate  with  the  ship.    The  galvanometers 

ff^  and  ^2  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  having  weK-insulated 

keys  inserted  in  their  circuit  at  the  ship  and  shore,  these  keys 

l^eing  so  arranged  that  their  depression  breaks  the  circuit ;  the 

movements  of  the  needles  could  then  be  worked  according  to 

-fche  ordinary  Morse  code,  and  communication  be  kept  up  without 

interrupting  the  insulation  test. 

Ststsm  fob  Single  Wibb  Cables. 

461.  The  method  just  described  is  only  applicable  to  a  cable 
v^hich  has  more  than  one  wire,  for  although  with  the  latter  the 
insulation  test  would  be  kept  up,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
communicating  with  the  shore.    In  such  cases  the  following 

^  plan  may  be  adopted: — 

'~  The  end  of  the  cable  on  board  the  ship  is  well  insulated,  and 
oonnected  to  a  battery  and  Thomson  galvanometer  as  in  the 
previous  test  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  134  (page  398).  On  shore 
^Fig.  135)  a  condenser  is  provided,  one  terminal  of  which  is 
oonnected  to  a  brass  lever  which  plays  between  two  insulated 
contacts ;  one  of  these  contacts  is  connected  to  the  second  ter- 
minal of  the  condenser,  which  latter  terminal  is  also  connected, 
through  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  to  earth ;  the  other  contact  is 
connected  to  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  The  battery  connected 
to  the  cable  on  board  the  ship  charges  the  former  to  a  certain 
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potential,  and  the  value  of  this  potential  will  W   the 
throughout  the  whole  length,  provided  n<y  fault  eziatB.    If  1 
lever  on  shore  be  moved  against  the  contact  connected  to  ' 
cable,  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  the  latter  will  rush  into  the  o 
denser  and  will  charge  up  the  set  of  plates,  to  which  it  is  connect 

Fio.  134. 


SHIP. 


rl#l»l'l»-(J)H8^^ 


CarU 


to  the  same  potential  as  the  cable ;  the  second  set  of  plates  wil 
become  charged  to  the  opposite  potential  by  a  charge  rushing  is 
from  earth  through  the  galvanometer ;  this  in-rush  will  prodiKe 
a  throw,  or  momentary  deflection  of  tiie  needle,  the  amount  c: 
which  will  represent  the  potential  of  the  charge  in  the  coe- 
denser,  that  is,  the  potential  at  the  end  of  the  cable.  If  no* 
the  lever  be  moved  from  the  cable  contact  to  the  contact  con- 
nected to  the  condenser,  the  latter  will  be  short  circuited  aifei 
discharged.  The  rush  of  the  charge  into  the  condenser  whei 
the  latter  is  connected  to  the  cable  contact,  produces  a  simul- 
taneous rush  into  the  cable  from  the  battery  on  the  ship,  acd 
as  this  takes  place  through  the  galvanometer  on  board  the  shir 
a  sudden  throw  is  produced  on  the  needle.  Now  if  a  fiwlt 
occurs  during  the  laying,  the  gteady  deflection  on  the  ship'» 
galvanometer,  which  is  due  to  the  flow  of  current  through  ^ 
dielectric  of  the  cable,  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  Arm 
which  takes  place  when  the  condenser  becomes  connected  to  tbe 
cable  at  the  shore  end,  becomes  greatly  increased  and  renders 
the  presence  of  the  fault  evident  immediately.  On  the  shore 
the  effect  of  the  fault  is  to  reduce  the  potential  at  that  end  of 
the  cable,  and  consequently  the  charge  which  the  oandenser 
takes  becomes  correspondingly  reduced;  when  then  the  oqd- 
denser  becomes  charged  through  the  galvanometer,  a  rednoed 
throw  is  produced,  which  thus  shows  the  shore  the  existence  of 
the  fault. 

The  lever  on  shore  which  charges  and  discharges  the  coo- 
denser  is  moved  by  clockwork  which  causes  it  to  act  every  five 
minutes,  so  that  every  hour  twelve  throws  are  observed  on  ddi 
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JLvanometer.  At  the  end  of  every  hour  the  ship  reverses  the 
k-ttery  so  that  the  direction  of  the  throws  is  changed. 
Zn  order  to  enable  the  ship  to  communicate  wi&  the  shore, 
structions  are  given  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  throws 
>  not  become  reversed,  or  if  they  become  reversed  before  the 
L  pi  ration  of  the  hour,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  ship  wishes  to  com- 
iinicate  with  the  shore;  in  this  case,  then,  the  shore  disconnects 
no  cable  from  the  clock  lever  and  connects  it  with  the  speaking 
pparatus,  and  as  the  ship  does  the  same,  the  necessary  com- 
LXinications  can  be  carried  on.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shore 
^ishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ship,  he  can  do  so  by  moving 

lever,  corresponding  to  the  clock  lever,  two  or  three  times 
Tiickly  by  hand ;  the  ship  then  observing  that  the  throws  on 
©r  galvanometer  take  place  quickly,  instead  of  at  intervals  of 
rve  minutes,  immediately  joins  up  her  speaking  apparatus,  and 
bus  communicates  with  the  shore. 

The  movement  of  the  lever  L  in  the  foregoing  system  of 
esting  is  eflfected,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  means  of  a  clock, 
»xit  L  may  be  a  hand-worked  key,  and  this  is  sometimes  pre- 
erred,  as  although  a  clock  ensures  the  discbarges  being  obtained 
fter  regular  intervals  of  time,  yet  the  hand  method  ensures  the 
lecessary  watchfulness  of  the  electrician  on  shore,  which  is  a 
M)int  of  importance. 

WiLLOUGHBY  SmITH's  SySTEM. 

462.  For  long  single-wire  cables  a  refinement  of  the  foregoing 
nethod,  devised  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  has  been  adopted. 
This  system  is  shown  by  Figs.  136  and  137  (page  400). 

On  shore,  the  cable  is  connected  to  a  key  K,  galvanometer 
&2,  and  condenser  C^  as  in  the  last  method  of  testing.  To  the 
3able  there  is  also  connected  a  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  gal- 
vanometer G.  This  resistance  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
total  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  appreciably  aflfect  the  potential  measured  by  the  key  K, 
whilst  it  allows  sufficient  current  to  pass  through  the  galvano- 
meter O  to  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of  its  needle. 

The  high  resistance  is  made  of  selenium,  and  it  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  light,  and  kept  at  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  vary  considerably. 

On  the  ship  the  cable  is  connected  to  a  slide  resistance 
Wheatstone  bridge  similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  YIII., 

The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  then  as  follows :—       o 
On  the  ship,  plugs  are  inserted  at  jp^  and  p^  ^^^  balance  is- 
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kept  on  the  galvanometer  O4  by  adjusting  the  sUdee  of  the  ^ 
resistances,  the  resistance  B  being  preserved  constant.    H 
gives  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable. 
f  Oalvanometer  O^  is  kept  short  circnited  nnder  ordinaij  co 
ditions,  it  being  only  nsed  occasionally  for  the  porpose  of 
taining  whether  the  batteries  are  in  good  conditL<m« 


Shonld  it  be  thought  advisable,  as  a  check,  to  take  an  oidinarj 
deflection  insulation  test,*  this  can  be  done  by  removing  tltf 
plugs  pi  and  j>2 ;  the  current  then  passes  direct  from  the  batter 
through  the  galvanometer  G4  into  the  cable. 

Page  368. 
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On  shore  tlie  potential  at  the  end  of  the  cable  is  observed  on 
l^  by  depressing  the  key  K  every  five  minutes.  The  deflections 
btained  are  carefully  noted  and  recorded. 

The  battery  E  is  reversed  every  fifteen  minutes  by  the  ship, 
nd  this  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer  G  and  shows  that  the 
onductor  of  the  cable  is  entire.  If  the  ship  requires  to  com- 
annicate  with  the  shore,  it  reverses  the  battery  several  times 
.fter  short  intervals;  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  shore  by 
aeans  of  the  key  K ;  when  this  is  done,  the  shore  moves  over 
be  switch  Si  and  receives  signals  from  the  ship  on  galvanometer 
3-3  through  the  medium  of  the  condenser  Ca*  The  insulation 
eist  is  not  interrupted  by  this  signalling,  as  the  cable  remains 
nsnlated  the  whole  time.  The  effect  of  working  the  signalling 
:ey  K^  is  only  to  add  or  subtract  a  little  from  the  charge  in 
be  cable  through  the  medium  of  the  condenser,  and  thereby  to 
>roduce  momentary  deflections  on  the  galvanometer  G3.  The 
;axne  in  the  case  when  the  shore  signals  to  the  ship,  the  switch 
$3  being  moved  over  to  key  K^  for  that  purpose. 

"Various  slight  modifications  have  been,  and  are,  employed  in 
>ractically  using  this  method,  but  the  general  arrangement  is 
;bat  which  has  been  indicated. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

JOINT-TESTING. 

463.  Joints  are  the  weak  points  in  a  cable,  and  it  is  theI^ 
fore  essential  that  they  shonld  be  not  only  oarefolly  made  to 
carefully  tested. 

A  joint,  boinf^  a  very  short  length  of  the  core,  offers,  or  should 
offer,  a  very  high  resistance ;  it  would  consequently  be  impos- 
sible to  test  it  by  a  direct  deflection  method,  that  is.  a  me^od 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  insolation  resistance  of  a  cable  u 
taken  (page  368^.  Even  with  a  very  powerful  battery,  tht 
galvanometer  deflection,  provided  the  joint  were  good,  would  be 
quite  inappreciable.  One  or  other  of  the  following  methods 
must  therefore  be  adopted. 

A  condenser  can  be  charged  through  the  medium  of  the  joint, 
and  after  a  noted  time  the  discharge  taken,  which  gives  iht 
amount  which  has  leaked  through  the  joint.  This  is  known  u 
OUxtVb  accumulation  method. 

Or  a  charged  condenser  may  be  allowed  to  discharge  itself 
through  the  joint,  and  the  amount  lost  after  a  certain  time 
noted. 

In  both  these  methods  the  discharge  deflections  are  compared 
with  the  results  obtained  with  a  few  feet  of  perfect  core. 

Clabk's  Accumulation  Method. 

464.  A  gutta-percha  or  ebonite  trough  is  provided,  which  is 
suspended  by  long  ebonite  rods  from  any  convenient  hook. 

The  good  insulation  of  the  trough  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  consequently  the  suspending  rods  should  be  quite 
dry  and  clean.  The  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  this  result 
is  to  well  scour  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  with  a  glass  or  emeiy 
paper ;  this  is  a  much  better  method  than  covering  the  sur&oe 
with  hot  paraffin  wax  as  is  sometimes  done. 

465.  We  may  here  remark  that  surface  leakage  is  almost  tbe 
only  medium  of  loss  to  be  feared  in  electrical  apparatus,  and  this 
should  idways  be  seen  to  by  keeping  all  surfaces  over  whici 
leakage  is  liely  to  occur,  in  proper  condition.  The  peculiar 
Tormation  of  ebonite  causes  minute  quantities  of  sulphuric  add 
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>  form  on  its  surface,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  often  rubbed 
ver  with  a  dry  doth.  Hot  pctraffin  wax  painted  over  the  dry 
irfacee  is  very  advantageous,  but,  where  appearance  is  im- 
laterial,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  sur&ce  well  sooured  with 
lass  or  emery  paper. 

466.  The  trough  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  joint  to  be 
3sted  is  immersed  and  held  down  in  it  by  two  hooks  placed  at 
\ie  bottom. 

The  portion  of  the  core  on  either  side  of  the  joint  should  be 
Bu:«fally  dried  (not  paraffined),  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
iispencung  rods  were  so  treated. 

The  connections  for  the  test,  shown  by  Fig.  138,  are  very 
imilar  to  those  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  278 ;  the  only  difference 

Fio.  138. 


%Jauzt 


3eing  that  the  pole  of  the  battery,  which  in  that  figure  was 
jonnected  directly  to  the  condenser,  is,  in  the  joint  test,  con- 
lected  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  joint.  The  batteiy  used 
should  be  as  large  as  possible;  200  Dajiiell  cells  is  the  power 
s^ery  commonly  employed.  _        Gooole 

467.  After  the  joint  is  placed  in  the  trough  for  WBting,9[t  is 
leceesary  to  see  tibiat  the  latter  is  sufficienUy  well  insulated. 
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To  do  this  the  x>ole  of  the  battery,  which  for  the  regfalar  ted 
would  be  connected  to  the  core,  most  be  oonnected  to  the  via 
attached  to  the  plate  in  the  trough,  and  the  disub&rge  hr 
pressed  down ;  this  charges  the  condenser ;  the  battery  beicg 
then  disconnected  from  the  plate,  an  interval  of  time  (xtsmLr 
one  minute)  equal  to  that  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  tes 
of  the  joint,  is  allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  the '' Dischazfc ' 
trigger  is  pressed  and  the  discharge  noted;  this  should  he\ 
equal,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  instantaneous  discharge. 

468.  The  good  insulation  of  the  trough  being  8atis£actf3B£T 
obtained,  and  the  connections  being  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  If  ^ 
(page  403),  the  short-circuit  plug  of  the  condenser  must  bt 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  discharge  key  pressed  down,  and  the 
the  short-circmt  plug  removed;  the  battery  then  charges  tk 
condenser  through  the  joint. 

Alter  a  certain  time,  usually  one  minute,  the  discharge  defec- 
tion must  be  noted.  A  similar  measurement  must  also  bt 
made,  usine  a  length  of  perfect  core  in  the  place  of  the  joir: 
If,  in  the  Tatter  case,  the  discharge  deflection  after  the  sass 
interval  of  time  is  much  less  than  that  obtained  froxa  the  joint 
the  latter  is  defective  and  must  be  remade. 

469.  It  is  a  very  important  point  in  making  the  test  to  insen 
the  short-circuit  plug  in  the  condenser  previous  to  depressing  tk 
discharge  key ;  if  this  is  not  done,  an  induced  charge  is  throwc 
into  the  condenser  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  battery  currect 
into  the  core  when  the  discharge  key  is  depressed.  Thk 
induced  charge  will  give  a  considerable  deflection  when  tk 
condenser  is  discharged,  which  deflection  is  in  no  way  due  te 
leakage  through  the  joint,  though  it  might  be  mistaken  for  sudi 
By  keeping  uie  condenser  short  circuited  this  induced  chaig« 
is  dissipated. 

470.  If  the  joint  is  good,  the  discharge  defleoti<ni  seldoa 
exceeds  two  or  three  divisions.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  it  do& 
not  do  so  is  usutdly  a  quite  sufficient  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  joint,  and  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  comparison  with  s 
piece  of  perfect  core  is  necessary. 

DiscHABQB  Method. 

471.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  foregoing,  and  consistB  in 
charging  the  condenser  fall  and  letting  it  discharge  itself 
through  the  joint. 

The  connections  for  making  this  test  would  be  similar  to 
those  employed  in  measuring  high  resistances  by  the  loss  of 
potential  method  given  in  Chapter  XVI.,  page  380  (§  436),  the 
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e  end  of  tlie  core  taking  the  place  of  one  end  of  tbe  resistance, 
id  the  plate  in  the  trough  the  place  of  the  other  end. 
The  system  of  charging  the  condenser  through  the  joint 
nnot  of  course  be  carried  out  unless  one  end  of  the  core  is  at 
tnd  to  which  to  attach  one  pole  of  the  battery. 
When  a  joint  is  made  in  a  cable  core  at  sea,  neither  end  can 
5  got  at.  The  joiat,  however,  could  be  tested  by  making  the 
^nnections  as  for  the  last  method  of  testing,  only  instead  of 
ining  the  core  to  the  condenser  terminal,  the  latter,  and  also 
le  cable  end,  would  be  ptit  to  earth.  To  carry  out  the  test  in 
lis  manner,  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  with  the 
lore,  previous  to  the  manufacture  of  the  joint,  that  at  a  certain 
me  the  end  of  the  cable  shall  be  put  to  earth. 

The  first  method  could  also  be  adopted  for  testing  at  sea,  by 
sing  an  earth  in  the  foregoing  manner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  joints  made  at  sea  are  never  tested, 
liough  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so. 

472.  We  may  if  we  please,  in  both  the  foregoing  tests,  place 
he  galvanometer  between  the  back  terminal  of  the  key  and  the 
ondenser,  and  join  the  two  terminals  from  which  it  was  re- 
aoved,  by  a  piece  of  wire.  We  should  then  get  a  charge  as  well 
s  a  discharge  deflection,  and  there  is  this  advantage,  that  if  the 
oint  is  very  bad  or  the  trough  not  well  insulated,  we  should 
;et  a  permanent  deflection  after  the  charge  deflection  has  taken 
)lace. 

473.  The  connections  should  always  be  so  made  that  the  zinc 
)ole  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  core  and  the  copper  pole 
H>  the  plate. 

474.  It  is  very  advisable  to  employ  a  special  condenser  for 
naking  these  tests,  for  if  one  is  used  whicn  has  been  charged 
it  any  time  with  a  high  battery  power,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  a  portion  of  this  charge  will  have  become  absorbed,  and 
when  the  condenser  is  left  to  itself,  this  portion  will  become 
free  and  give  a  discharge  which  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
Guxnmiulation  through  the  joint. 

Electrometer  Method. 

475.  Although  the  preceding  methods  of  testing  are  often 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  adopted,  yet  when  possible  it  is  best 
to  make  joint  tests  by  means  of  an  electrometer,  as  the  results 
are  always  more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  by  the  con- 
denser method,  since  they  are  free  from  the  source  of  error 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph.      Digitized  by  Google 

Fig.  139  (page  406)  shows  the  connections  for  making  this 
test,  which  is  executea  in  the  following?  manner : — 
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After  the  inflertion  of  the  joint  in  the  trough,  the  insnlatKi 
of  the  latter  must  he  tested;  this  is  done  hy  pressing  downlw 
Kj  and  moving  the  switch  S  over  to  its  well  insulated  conta* 
stop  8 ;  this  puts  the  ten-cell  battery  E^  in  connection  with  th 
quadrants  of  the  electrometer,  and  thereby  charas  diem  aafi 
causes  a  steady  deflection  of  the  needle.    Key  Kj  being  b? 


^f-^s 


^^i 


iT^* 


depressed,  switch  8  is  now  opened  and  the  deflection  watchd 
for  two  minutes  to  see  whether  there  is  any  sensible  fall  d« 
to  the  charge  on  the  quadrants  leaking  to  earth  through  th 
medium  of  the  trough ;  if  this  loss  is  only  equal  to  two  fl] 
three  divisions,  the  insulation  of  the  trough  may  be  considered 
to  be  good. 

Key  Kj  is  now  released  and  switch  S  closed  so  as  to  disohaip 
the  electrometer.  Switch  S  is  now  again  opened  and  key  £J 
depressed ;  this  puts  the  200-cell  battery  E^  in  connection  wi4 
the  core  of  the  cable,  and  the  momentary  rush  of  current  into 
the  latter  causes  an  induced  charge  to  rush  out  of  the  trongl) 
and  produce  a  sudden  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle ;  it 
is  usual  to  record  this  deflection,  although  it  is  of  no  valuft 
except  to  show  that  the  various  connections  have  been  properlj 
made,  and  that  the  joint  has  been  placed  in  the  troui^h. 
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"Rey  Kj  being  kept  depressed,  switoh  S  is  now  moved  over  to 
^80  as  to  discharge  the  electrometer),  and  then  again  opened. 
Ixe  scale  of  the  electrometer  is  then  watched,  as  the  current 
etUng  through  the  joint  into  the  trough  accumulates  and 
kTises  a  gradually  increasing  deflection  of  the  needle;  the 
□ciLonnt  of  this  deflection  shomd  be  noted  at  the  end  of  one  and 
i^o  minutes  after  the  opening  of  the  switch. 

After  the  observations  with  the  joint  have  been  made,  a  piece 
f  x>erfect  core  must  be  inserted  in  the  trough  and  a  similar  test 
x:eouted,  the  results  of  which  should  not  differ  much  from  those 
btained  with  the  joint.    It  always  happens  that  a  joint  gives 

greater  accumulation  than  an  equal  length  of  perfect  core, 
Luless  indeed  the  joint  has  been  made  several  days  before  being 
ested,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
SPECIFIO  MEASUREMENTS. 

476.  In  order  to  compare  the  relative  or  tpedfic  ^CozLda^ 
tivity,"  "  Insulation/'  and  "  Inductive  capacity  "  of  the  matezi^ 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  core  of  submarine  cables,  it  isi 
necessary  that  they  should  each  of  them  be  referred  to  sooDe! 
standard  unit  with  which  the  comparison  can  be  made. 

Spbcific  CoNDUcnvrrr.  , 

477.  For  the  gpedfic  conductivity  of  a  wire,  the  conductiTiiy 
of  the  pure  metal  is  taken  as  the  standard. 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  have  proved  that  1  foot  of 

pure  copper  wire  weighing  1  grain  has  a  resistance  of  -  2262 

ohm  at  a  temperature  of  24°  Cent.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 

resistance  of  *2261  ohm  at  75°  Fahr. ;  consequently,  I  feet  of 

such  wire  at  the  latter  temperature  will  have  a  resistance 

of  Z  X  '2261  ohms.    But  I  feet  of  the  wire  will  weigh,  not 

1  grain,  but  I  grains,  and  therefore  the  resistance  of  /  feet 

weighing  1  grain  must  be  Z  X  '2261  X  ^  or,  Z*  X  -2261  ohiiu; 

and,  further,  if  the  I  feet  weighed  w  grains  then  the  resistanoo 

would  be 

P  X  -2261    ^ 

ohms. 

to 

But,  again,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  will  vary  with  tbe 
temperature,  consequently  to  obtain  tbe  resistance  at  any  parti- 
cular temperature  we  must  correct  the  same  by  means  of  « 
coefficient  k ;  we  have  then 

Besistance,  B,  of  I  feet  of  pure  copper)  ^  P  X  '2261 
wire  weighing  10  grains  j  v  k       * 

The  numerical  value  of  h  for  various  temperatures  is  given  in 
Table  IV.* 
Having  thus  obtained  a  simple  formula  which  expresses  tbe 

*  The  general  qnestion  of  corrections  for  temperature  is  ooostdeied  id 
Chapter 
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relation  between  tlie  length,  &a,  and  tlie  resiatance,  of  a  pnre 
copper  wire,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ductivity of  any  other  wire ;  for  having  measured  off  a  definite 
length  of  the  latter  and  ascertained  its  weight,  temperature,  and 
resistance,  then  the  latter  compared  with  the  resistance  of  a 
pure  copper  wire  of  the  same  length,  temperature  and  weight, 
gives  us,  by  direct  proportion,  what  we  require. 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  length  of  our  sample  of  wire  were  20  feet,  its 
weight  500  grains,  its  resistance  •  200  ohm,  and  its  temperature 
60°  Fahr.  From  Table  IV.  we  get,  for  60°,  Ic  =  1-0323,  con- 
sequently the  resistance,  E,  at  60°,  of  a  pure  copper  wire  whose 
length  and  weight  are  similar  to  the  sample,  will  be 

-.       20  X  20  X  -2261         ,^^^    , 

Ic  = =  •  1762  ohm. 

600x1-0323 

Then  to  get  the  specific  conductivity  (x)  of  the  wire  sample, 
we  have  the  inverse  proportion 

•200:  -1752::  100 :«, 
or 

■1752X100 

•200 

that  is  to  say,  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  sample  is  87*6  per 
cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper. 

478.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  where  the  weight  per  knot  of  the 
conductor  is  always  known,  the  calculations  are  much  simpler, 
as  they  can  be  made  by  reference  to  Table  II.,  which  gives  the 
resistances  corresponding  to  various  percentages  of  conductivity 
of  a  conductor  1  knot  long  weighing  1  lb.,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  75°  Fahr.  The  way  in  which  this  table  would  be  used  is  as 
follows : — 

Supposing  we  had  a  cable  whose  conductor  weighed  107  lbs. 
per  knot  (this  is  a  very  usual  weight  for  the  conductor  of  a 
cable),  and  whose  resistance  per  knot  at  75^  Fahr.  was  found  by 
experiment  to  be  11 '56  ohms,  then  by  multiplying  11*56  by 
107  we  get  the  resistance  of  a  knot-pound  of  copper  of  a  corre- 
sponding conductivity.  11-56  X  107  =  1236*92  and  this  resist- 
ance in  the  table  corresponds  to  a  conductivity  of  96  *  8,  which 
is  therefore  the  percentage  of  conductivity  of  the  conductor  of 

the  cable.  ^,,    „     ,      ,        ize^  by  QooQk 

479.  In  calculating  out  Table  II.,  the  determination  "of  Dr. 
Matthiessen  before  referred  to,  given  in  the  British  Association 
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report  on  electrical  BtandardB,  has  been  taken  as  the 
determination  makes  the  resistance  of  a  foot-gram  of  pc- 
copper  at  24°  C.  (75-2°  F.)  to  be  -2262  ohm ;  the  latter  raoa 
appears  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  one  yet  obtained. 

480.  It  is  sometimes  required  to  determine  the  specific  oce- 
dnctiyity  of  a  wire  whose  length  and  diameter  (d)  are  kncvs 
in  this  case,  the  determination  of  Dr.  Matthieesen — ^riz^  'it 
resistance  of  1  foot  of  pure  copper  wire  whose  diameter  is  1  ci 
(WoTrtli  of  an  inch)  is  10-323  ohms  at  60°  F.  (or  10-656  oto 
at  76°  F.)— may  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

Since  the  resistance  of  a  wire  raries  inversely  as  its 
area,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  diameter  (<2),  we  m&i 
have: — 

Besistance  of  I  feet  of  pure  copper!  _  /  X  10' 656  ^^^ 
wire  c{  mils  in' diameter  j  ""        cF*  i        onms. 

For  example. 

The  resistance  of  50  feet  of  copper  wire,  14  mils  in  diuaetEi, 
is  found  to  be  2-746  ohms,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  F. ;  whu 
is  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  wire? 

For  65°,  k  =  1-0214  (Table  IV.),  therefore 

Besistance  of  60  feet  of  pure]         50  x  10  •  656 

copper  wire   14  mils  ini  =  ~ —-7777  =  2 •  661  ohns; 


ore] 


diiieter,at65°F.  j     14x14x1-0214 

then  by  inverse  proportion  we  have 

2-746:2-661  ::100:« 

or 

2-661  X  100      ^^  ^ 

X  = —  =  96-9: 

2-746 

that  is  to  say,  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  sample  is  96-9  per 
cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper. 

481.  In  the  case  of  small  wires  where  it  is  difQcult  to  measure 
the  diameter  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  preferable  to  test  f(? 
specific  conductivity  by  weight  rather  than  by  gauge,  for  br 
taking  a  sufficient  length  of  wire,  we  can  determine  the  value 
of  the  weight  as  accurately  as  we  please. 

482.  Table  III.*  shows  the  resistances,  &c.,  of  various  gauges 
of  pure  copper  wire  at  60°  F.  ^         . 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

♦  This  Table  was  compiled  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Glover  and  Co,  eleotnol 
wire  makers,  of  Manchester,  and  is  inserted  by  permisBion. 
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Specific  Insulation. 

483.  To  obtain  the  specific  insulation  resistance  of  any  material 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  we  have  no  pure  standard  material 
-with  which  to  compare  it,  and  even  if  we  had,  the  resistance 
Tvoiild  be  so  enormously  high  that  we  could  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  tbe  wire,  get  a  piece  of  a  certain  length  and  compare  it  by 
measurement  with  another.  We  must  therefore  look  for  some 
other  method. 

Now,  the  form  in  which  gutta-percha  is  used  for  submarine 
oables  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  the  conducting  wire  is  con- 
centrically placed ;  and  to  compare  the  relative  resistances  of 
different  cores  we  must  first  ascertain  the  law  of  the  insulation 
resistance  of  cores  whose  sheatbings  have  variotis  thicknesses. 
As  this  is  an  interesting  problem,  we  will  give  it  at  length. 

Looking  at  a  transverse  section,  let  us  suppose  the  sheathing 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  such  that  the 
resistance  of  the  piece  between  any  two  circles  equals  p.  For 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  circles  nearer  the  cir- 
cumference must  be  of  a  greater  thickness  than  those  near  the 
centre,  since  their  circumferences  are  greater. 

Let  there  be  n  of  these  circles,  so  that  n  p  =  W  (p  here  cor- 
responds to  the  little  interval  of  time  t  in  the  loss  of  charge 
problem,  page  327,  §  361). 

Now,  if        I  be  the  internal  and  external  radii  or  diametera 

of  any  one  cylinder,  and  if  the  difference  r^+i  —  rj  is  very  small, 
the  resistance  of  the  cylinder  will  be 

2vlra 

when  I  is  the  length  of  the  cable,  and  a  the  specific  resistance  of 
the  insulating  material.  * 

Now,  the  smaller  we  make  r^^^i^  r<f,  the  nearer  will  this  be 
true.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  make  p  small  and  n 
large.    Now 

since  p  equals  the  resistance  of  each  cylinder ;  therefore   , 


...=.C+^^'> 
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Then,  m  in  the  problem  we  hare  referred  to, 

where  r^  or  B,  is  the  external,  and  r^  or  r,  the  intemal  xi£a 
of  the  sheathing ;  that  is, 

and  the  larger  n  is  the  nearer  is  this  true ;  therefore  malce  p  =  ' 
and  fi  =  00  so  that  n p  still  eqnals  W;  we  then  get  a  per&cth 
aocnrate  result.    Let 

2WW^  1 

sn      ""  05* 

80  that  a;  =  00  when  «  =  oo .    Then 

ariw 


-'[(-OT 


when  X  =  00 ,  bnt  when  this  is  the  case  the  expressioii  wtthhl 
the  square  brackets  is  Juiown  to  be  equal  to  6,*  thus 

twlW 


therefore 


therefore 


5  =  ,  . 

r 


•  log.-      «log- 
W=  '^ 


2vl     ""  2-728 r 


«      2-728 Z 

8  =  W- 


1    ^ 

log~ 

Now,  if  we  take  for  our  standard  a  cable-core  which  has  a 
length  of  one  knot,  an  insulation  resistance  of  1  megohm,  and 
which  has  such  external  and  intemal  radii  or  diameters  (that 
is,  the  radii  or  diameters  of  the  insulating  sheathing  and  th& 

conductor),  that  log  —  =  2-728,  then  a  =  1.  ^         i 

r  Digitized  by  COOgle 

•  See  Todhnntot'a  Algebra,  FiXlh  Edition,  Chapter  TCTCicnr, 
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If,  then,  we  measure  the  insulation  resistance  per  knot,  and 
BO  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  our  sample  core,  and 
isert  the  values  in  the  formula,  we  get  its  specific  insulation 
ksistance. 

Since  we  take  the  data  of  1  knot  to  insert  in  the  formula, 
e  may  write  the  latter 

logy 

Vor  example. 

The  core  of  a  cable  had  an  insulation  resistance  of  300  meg- 

hms  per  knot.     Its  external  diameter  was  ^ih  inch,  and 

itemed  diameter  -ji^th  inch.    What  was  its  speofic  insulation 

esistance? 

2*728 
«  =  300^—^  =  1360. 

logj 

484.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  standard  of 
specific  insulation  resistance  is  really  that  of  a  cube  knot  of  the 
material,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  cube  whose  dimensions  are  one 
biot  each  way,  and  wnose  resistance  is  assumed  to  be  1 ;  this 
standard  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sabiue. 

Specific  Inductivb  CAPAcmr. 

485.  From  what  was  said  on  page  380,  §  435,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  formula  for  giving  the  specific  inductive  capacity  (k) 
of  a  cable-core  will  be 

log- 

k  =  P --»' 

2-728 

where  F  is  the  capacity  per  knot  of  the  core  in  microfarads* 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTEB  XXL 

COBBEOnONS  FOB  TEHPEBATUBE. 

486.  In  order  to  make  tests  for  Condnctivity,  Insnlfttia 
Resistance,  or  Electrostatic  Capacity  strictly  comparative,  it  is 
either  necessary  that  they  be  made  at  the  same  temperature,  ofi 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  temperatures  at  which  they  &R 
taken  should  be  noted,  and  a  correction  made. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
but  the  following  seems  to  be  a  satis&otory  and  simple  one. 

It  is  found,  when  the  temperatures  are  not  very  widely  dif* 
ferent,  that  for  every  degree  of  increase  in  temperature,  an 
equal  percentage  of  increase  in  resistance  takes  plaoe ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  resistance  increased  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  bv 
a  rise  of  one  d^ree  of  temperature,  it  will  be  increased  by  thi 
next  degree  of  rise  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  calculated  on  the 
new  resistance. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  evident,  on  consideration,  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  a  certain  number  of  degrees  will  be 
the  same  at  whatever  part  of  the  scale  these  degrees  are  taken. 
Thus,  if  a  resistance  increased  25  per  cent,  between  30°  and  40^1 
it  would  increase  25  per  cent,  between  65°  and  75^ 

Corrections  for  Conductor  Besistance. 

487.  If  we  take  a  wire  of  any  metal,  and  determine  how  much 
its  resistance  is  increased  by  any  number  of  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, we  can  determine  how  much  the  resistance  of  any  other 
wire  of  the  same  metal  and  quality  would  be  increased. 

The  law  we  have  stated  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  law  for 
the  fall  of  potential  in  an  insulated  cable.  We  have  simply,  '^ 
fact,  to  substitute  resistances  for  potentials,  and  degrees  of  tem- 
perature for  intervals  of  time,  in  any  of  the  formulae  we  had  for 
the  above  case,  and  we  get  our  formulas  for  change  of  reeistanoe 
by  change  of  temLperatui*e. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  XVI.  (page  385)  we  obtained  a  formul* 

tji      litized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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r  we  suppose  a  resistance  to  liave  increased  from  r  to  B,  by 
a  increase  of  temperatare  of  n^  and  to  E^  by  an  increase  of 
L°,  then  by  substitution  in  the  foregoing  formuLi,  we  get  the 
^nation 


E 


EMis- 


.='(?) 


3  xepreseoting  the  connection  between  these  quantities. 

If  we  determine  E  and  r  experimentally,  we  can  find  what  Ej 
rill  be  for  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  1°,  2°,  3°,  &o. ;  and 
y  embodying  the  results  in  a  table,  we  can  determine,  from  an 
xperimental  measurement  made  at  any  temperature,  what  the 
Bsistance  of  a  wire,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  from  which  the 
able  was  constructed,  would  be  at  any  temperature  we  may 
equire. 

An  example  will  render  this  clearer : — Suppose  we  had  a  wire 

f  pure  copper,  whose  resistance  r  at  32°  F.  was  found  to  be 

064  ohms,  and  whose  resistance  E  at  75  *  2°  F.  was  2262  ohms.* 

Chen  this  wire  had,  by  an  increase  of  75-2°  -  32°  =  43-2°  (n°) 

2262 
Qoreased  its  resistance  TTTrrri  or  1  •  096  times.    We  therefore  know 
2064 

hat  any  other  wire  of  similar  quality  will  increase  its  resistance 

)y  that  amount,  by  an  increase  of  43  •  2°  of  temperature.     This 

esult,  then,  is  the  coefficient  of  increase  for  43  •  2°,  by  which  we 

Qust  multiply  our  observed  resistance  to  obtain  its  value  at  the 

equired  temperature. 

The  result  we  have  obtained  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 

ncrease  of  resistance  for  any  other  number  of  decrees  of  tern- 

)erature,  and  also  the  coefficients,  for  our  formula  becomes 


».=-«(i-r'- 


rhus,  if  we  want  to  find  the  coefficient  for  30°  (n^®)  of  increase, 
ee  have 

bowing  that  an  increase  of  30°  has  increased  2064  (r)  to 
1199-564,  or  — ^^-^ —  =  1*06568  times,  which  gives  the  co- 
(fficient  for  30°  of  increase  in  temperature.  r^^^^T^ 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

*  These  are  the  exact  figures  from  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Matthiessen 
)n  pure  copper. 
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Since  we  have  to  divide  R^  by  r  to  obtain  the  coefficient,  wi 
have 

Coefficient  =  (?p  ;  [A: 

or  for  the  quality  of  -wire  in  qnestion. 

As  the  coefficients  have  to  be  worked  ont  by  logaritbisi: 
tables,  we  may  say 

log  coefficient  =  (log  2262  -  log  2064)  —-^; 

that  is, 

log  coefficient  =  (-0009209)  n^. 

When  all  the  coefficients  are  worked  ont  by  this  formnla  as^ 
embodied  in  a  table  (Table  IV.),  if  we  require  to  find  tit 
resistance  of  a  wire  at  the  higher  temperature,  that  at  the  low^: 
being  given,  we  must  multiply  the  latter  by  the  coefficient  cc?* 
responding  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  ik 
two  temperatures. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  required  to  reduce  or  correct  from  * 
higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  must  divide  by  the  coeffidexi: 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  between] 
the  two  temperatures. 

488.  An  approximate  simplification  of  formula  [A]  may  U 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

We  have 

©^*=('+^)"*' 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  this  expression  becomes 

Now  as  -V( J  is  a  small  quantity,  its  squares  and  higb 

powers  may  be  neglected,  in  which  case  we  get 

Coefficient  =  1  +  ^(5^) .  ^^  ^ 
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for  the  quality  of  wire  in  qaesiion 

oeffident  =  1  +  jgTg  \ 2064 /  =  1  +  «i°  X  -0022206. 

A  still  closer  approximatioii  may  be  obtained  by  indnding 
0  3rd  term  of  the  series,  viz., 

— n — ^  '  ' 

)w  this  expression  equals 
3  have  therefore 

giving  the  nnmerical  values  to  the  constants  we  get 
Coefficient  =  1  +  iii*'  X  -0021141  +  iii^  x  -0000024655. 

Influence  of  Conducting  Power  won  Variation  ofBeaistance  hy 
Change  of  Temperature. 

489.  The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  resistance  of 
etals  varies  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal, 
ccording  to  Matthiessen,*  "  the  percentage  of  decrement  in  the 
nducting  power  of  an  impure  metal,  between  0®  C.  and  100®  C, 
to  that  of  the  pure  one,  between  0**  C.  and  100**  C,  as  the 
nducting  power  of  the  impure  metal  at  100°  C.  is  to  ihat  of 
e  pure  one  at  100°  C."  A  numerical  example  will  best  explam 
is  law : — 

Supposing  we  have  two  wires  of  the  same  metal,  one  of  which 
pure  and  the  other  impure,  and  we  take  such  a  length  of  each 
lat  they  botii  have  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  at  0°  C. ;  and 
ippose  that  the  relative  specific  conductivities  of  the  two  kinds 
*  metal  are  as  100  to  90.  Now  if  we  found  that  the  pure 
mple  increased  its  resistance  from  300  ohms  to  420  ohms,  or 

•  PhiL  TmM.,  1864,  p.  167. 
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40  per  cent.,  when  the  temperature  was  increased  to  100^  C» 
then  we  ahonld  find  that  the  impure  sample  when  zane' 
100^  C.  would  have  increased  its  resistance  to  408  obsm,  cc  ^ 
per  oent.»  for 

100  :  90::  40:  36. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  correction  coefficients  requoe^ 
be  varied  according  to  the  pnrity  of  the  metal,  but  if  we  \s^ 
what  the  coefficients  are  for  the  pure  metaJ,  &nd  also  i^ 
specific  condnctivitjr  of  the  metal^  we  can  correct  the  codB^tf 
accordingly.  Let  B  be  the  resistance  of  both  the  pore  ts: 
impure  metals  at  a  temperature  ^  and  B^  the  resistance  d  vt 
pure  metal  at  a  temperature  ti  and  let  k  be  the  coeffic^ 
required  to  correct  B  to  the  latter  temperature,  that  is,  let 

Bi  =  Bic.  ;i 

Let  B3  be  the  resistance  of  the  impure  metal  at  the  fempai 
ture  ty,  and  let  k^  be  the  coefficient  required  to  correct  £  ^ 
this  temperature,  that  is,  let 

B2  =  Bicj. 

Also  let  G  and  G^  be  the  specific  conductivities  of  the  p^ 
and  impure  metals. 

Lastly,  let  p  and  p^  be  the  percentages  of  increase  in  re 
ance  of  the  two  samples  respectively,  between  the  temperatct 
t  and  ti. 

We  then  have  the  following  equations : — 

^  =  ^100  [a 


and  the  proportion 
or 


^,  =  ^100  [4; 

j>:j),::C:Ci 


but  from  equations  [3]  and  [4]  we  get 

P    _  ■"  .DiaifSdbTC^OQk 

P^      ^-^'100  "«-«»' 
B 
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Brefore 

C       R  -  Ri 
C^      R  —  Rj 

,  sulratitnting  the  values  of  R^  and  R2,  obtained  from  the  eqna- 
ms  [1]  and  [2],  we  get 

C       R-  Rk       1  -  k 


erefore 
at  is 


Cj      R  —  R  /f^      1  —  icj 


1-k^=§(1-k).  /  "\ 


c 

=  1-§(1-k)  =  1+§(.-1) 


As  the  specific  condnctivity  of  the  pure  metal  is  always  taken 
100,  the  formula  becomes 

For  eoeample, 

From  Table  IV.,  the  correction  coefficient  for  correcting  firom 
>*=*  to  75**  (equal  to  30°  of  difference  of  temperature)  is  1-0657, 
r  pure  copper.  What  is  the  coefficient  for  copper  whose 
mductivity  is  96  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  pure  metal  ? 

96 
Ki  =  1+^^(1-0657-1)  =  1-0631. 

490.  Although  strictly  speaking  the  foregoing  method  of 
btaining  the  proper  coefficient  for  correcting  for  conductor 
distance  ought  to  be  followed,  it  is  but  rarely  that  it  is  so.  It 
I  usually  the  case  that  a  table  is  employed  in  which  tiie  co- 
BScients  have  values  corresponding  to  a  mean  purity  of  copper, 
'able  y.  for  example.  Inasmuch  as  the  yanation  from  this 
articular  mean  value  is  never  very  great  in  practice,  no  error 
f  practical  importance  is  caused  by  the  use  in  all  cases  of  such 

table. 

Corrections  for  Insulation  Resistance. 

491.  The  law  of  change  of  resistance  by  change  of  tempersr 
are  for  Insulaion  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  Conductors^  that  is  to 
ay,  increase  of  temperature  diminishes  their  resistance,  and  vice 
MT^.     If-  thftrftfoTfi.  we  obtain  our  coefficients  from  the  formula 
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Coeffident 


=(?)^. 


where  B  is  the  observed  higher  resistance  at  the  lower  tempen- 
tnre,  r  the  observed  lower  reeistanoe  at  the  higher  temperatun, 
n^  the  number  of  degrees  of  differenoe  between  the  two  im- 
peratnres,  and  n^^  the  number  of  degrees  of  difiference  for  wbic^ 
the  coefficient  is  reqmred,  then  we  must  divide  by  the  coefificieni 
when  we  require  to  nnd  the  resistance  at  the  higher  tempeiatu^ 
that  at  the  lower  being  given,  and  vice  vend. 

492.  The  inflnence  of  temperature  is  very  much  greater  os 
Insulators  than  on  Conductors ;  thus,  whereas  a  wire  contamin| 
96  per  cent,  of  pure  copper  only  increased  its  resistance  &(^ 
1000  ohms  to  1030  ohms  by  an  increase  of  15^  of  temperstoK 
a  particular  gutta-peroha  core  increased  its  resistance  to 
1000  ohms  to  9080  ohms  by  the  same  amount  of  decreima 
temjperature, 

Tne  amount  of  the  change  of  resistance  by  change  of  t^ 
perature  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  insulating  mateiui 
IB  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  A 
correction  coefficients  for  the  same  can  only  be  regarded  < 
approximately  correct. 

493.  The  range  of  temperatures  required  in  practice  is  si 
large.  If  we  calculate  coefficients  for  a  difference  of  &om  0^1 
45°  it  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

494.  Tables  of  coefficients  for  copper  and  two  kinds  of  gntt 
percha,  calculated  on  the  foregoing  principles,  will  be  found 
the  end  of  the  book.  As  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  correct  i 
measurements  to  75°  Fahr.,  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  t| 
number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  any  particular  temi 
rature  and  75  ,  is  placed  opposite  that  particular  temperatoie. 

495.  It  was  pointed  out  on  page  416  that  if  all  the  coefficies 
are  worked  out  by  the  formula  "  log  coefficient  =  ( •  0009209)  n^ 
then  in  order  to  correct  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperatm^ 
is  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  i 
number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  the  two  temperatmi 
but  to  correct  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  we  mn 
divide;  now,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  employ  the  reciprocal  of  t 
coefficient,  then  we  must  multiply  as  in  t^e  first  case.  By  takii 
advantage  of  this  fact,  in  Tables  IV.  and  V.  the  coefficients  a 
60  calculated  that  whether  we  have  to  correct  from  100°  doi 
to  75°,  or  from  32*5°  up  to  75°,  in  all  cases  we  have  to  mMjt 
in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.,  in  all  cases  we  have  to  divide. 

If  it  should  be  required  to  correct  up  to  any  tempeiatu 
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tber  than  75^,  then  we  muBt  first  ascertain  the  number  of 
agrees  of  difference  between  the  two  temperatures,  and  then 
lie  coefficient  opposite  to  the  temperature  corresponding  to  75** 
dnus  the  numl^r  of  degrees  of  difference,  will  be  the  coefficient 
squired.  Thus,  if  we  want  the  coefficient  for  correcting  the 
3Mistance  of  a  pure  copper  wire  from  45**  up  to  60**,  then 
0^  -  40**  =  20^  and  75°  -  20**  =  55%  and  the  coefficient  cone- 
ponding  to  this  temperature  in  Table  IV.  is  1'0434,  which  is 
Eie  required  coefficient.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  correct  from 
D**  down  to  45**,  then  in  this  case  the  coefficient  will  be  that 
>rresponding  to  75**  +  20**,  or  95**,  the  value  of  which  is  -9586. 

496.  The^  exact  effect  of  temperature  on  Electrostatic  Capacity 
as  not,  it  is  believed,  been  yet  determined  or  published ;  it  is, 
owever,  very  slight. 

DETSBMINATIOSr  OF  TH&  TbMPERATUBE  OF  A  WiRE  BY  ChANOE 
OF  BSSISTANCE. 

497.  By  a  reverse  process  to  the  foregoing  we  can  tell  what 
he  temperature  of  a  wire  is,  if  we  know  what  is  its  resistance 
t  one  temperature,  and  also  its  resistance  at  the  unknown 
omperature.  For  all  wo  have  to  do  is  to  divide  one  resistance 
y  the  other,  and  note  with  what  number  of  degrees  of  tem- 
•erature  the  coefficient  so  obtained  corresponds ;  then  this  result 
hows  the  number  of  degrees  the  wire  has  above  or  below  the 
emperature  at  which  the  wire  was  measured. 

FcT  example* 

To  take  the  case  on  page  415,  we  found  that  the  wire  had  a 
esistance  of  2064  ohms  at  32**,  and  at  the  temperature  which  we 
rill  suppose  to  be  unknown,  a  resistance  of  2262,  llien  the  coeffi- 

2262 
ient  is  KPCai  =  ^  *  ^^^>  which  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  43  •  2** ; 

he  temperature  of  the  wire  is  therefore  32**  +  43-2**  =  75-2**. 

In  this  way,  if  we  ascertained  the  resistance  of  a  cable  at  a 
Loted  temperature  before  it  was  laid,  and  then  measured  its 
esistance  after  it  was  laid,  we  could  tell  the  mean  temperature 
f  the  sea  by  referring  to  the  Tables. 

Or  if  we  ascertained  the  resistance  of  the  cable  at  two 
iifferent  temperatures  before  it  was  laid,  then  we  could  deter- 
line  its  temperature  after  it  was  laid  without  the  use  of  Tables ; 
hufl  from  the  formula  Digitized  by  GooQle 
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we  get 


{^)'(j)'' 


therefore  .      Ri 

-  o       log  T 


•i    _ 


r 


log- 


r 


tberefore  ,      R 

log  — 


r 


r 
Far  example. 

The  conductor  rcBistance  (R^)  of  a  cable  at  6^  Fahr.  w^ 
lying  in  the  tanks  at  the  factory,  was  2000  ohms,  and  a:  i 
temperature  of  45*^  Fahr.  the  resistance  (r)  was  1941-6  oto 
When  the  cable  was  laid  the  resistance  (R^  was  found  to  <v 
1961  ohms.    What  was  the  temperature  of  the  sea  ? 

nj^  =  60°  -  45°  =  15°, 

1961 
^^T94r6 

^1941-6  •  I 

Th^  temperature  of  the  sea  will  therefore  be  46°  +  5°  =  50'B 

498.  It  is  very  often  the  case  in  cable  fskctories  that  m 
sections  of  the  cable  are  in  different  tanks  at  different  tempen^ 
tures,  as,  for  instance,  when  several  miles  of  core  are  added  oi 
to  the  made-up  cable  in  a  colder  tank. 

As  the  whole  length  must  be  tested  in  one  section,  it  nui 
be  necessary  to  know  what  correction  must  be  applied  to  Ha 
measured  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  cable  to  correct  it  t» 
the  value  it  would  have  at  one  uniform  temperature. 

CORRBCnONS  FOR  CONDUCTOR  ReSISIANCE  WHEN  TwO  SfiCnOSS 

OF  A  Cable  are  at  Different  Temperatures. 

499.  Let  li  and  /,  be  the  two  lengths  of  the  cable  in  the 
different  tanks,  also  let  r^  and  r,  be  the  respective  conductir 
resistances  of  the  two  sections  at  the  temperatures  of  the  tanks, 
and  let  P.  be  the  resistance  of  the  two  together.    Also  let 
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and  h^  be  the  ooefiQcients  by  wbich  r^  and  r^  mxist  be 
iiplied  respectively  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  valnes 
y  would  have  at  one  uniform  temperature,  and  let  R,  be  the 
il  resistance  of  the  cable  at  this  uniform  temperature ;  we 
n  have  the  following  equations : 

P.  =  ^1  +  r^ 

K  =  r^K  +  '-2*2»  [1] 


)refore 


*2  '2  ^2 


^.  *^i  +  ^2  r^  4-  Tj 

d  also  we  may  say 

7  7  ^h 

o-Zi  =  r^ki,    or,    r^  = 


^' 


crZj  =  fjArj,    or,    Tj  = 
here  <r  is  a  constant ;  therefore 


at, 

17' 


2 


If  li  and  Z,  are  the  lengths  of  the  portions  of  the  cable  in 
nots,  then  the  corrected  resistance  per  knot  (rj  will  be 

r.  =  T.^l^^Q,  +  k)  =  -pA_  .  [2] 


-]         T  "T-  (*i  +  •2)  -  7         r 

^1  /trt  ^1  ^2 


For  example. 

At  a  cable  factory  there  were  15  knots  (l{)  of  manufactured 
able  lying  in  a  tank  whose  temperature  was  50^  Fahr.  Con- 
leoted  to  this  cable  were  5  knots  (I,)  of  core  in  a  tank  whose 
emperatnre  was  65*^  Fahr.  The  total  observed  conductor 
esistance  of  the  20  knots  was  215  ohms  (P,).  What  would  be 
he  conductor  resistance  per  knot  (r«)  of  the  cable  and  core 
it  75°  Fahr.  ?  om\ze6  by  GooqIc 

From  Table  V.  we  have  , 

I.     -   1  .HAJ.       h.   -   1*04.^? 
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thoreforo 

r^  =     ..  >      e=  11-30  olmis. 

r054  ■*■  Foi3 

GORRICnONS  FOR  INSULATION  BeSISTANCE  WHEN  TwO   SfiCmOSS 

OF  A  Cable  are  at  Different  Temperatures. 

500.  Let  l^  and  1,  be  the  lengths  of  the  two  sections,  r^  uA 
their  respeotiye  insulation  resistances  at  the  temperature  oft 
tanks,  P<  the  combined  resistance  of  the  two  sections,  k^  and  ^ 
the  coefficients  by  which  r^  and  rj  must  be  divided  in  order  t 
reduce  them  to  the  values  they  would  have  at  one  nnifon 
temperature,  also  let  B<  be  the  combined  resistanoe  of  the  t« 
sections  at  this  uniform  temperature ;  then  we  have  the  foik* 
ing  equations : 


ri  +  r,' 


'i 


therefore 


■D         _         ^1         *» *'l*'«  r,- 

fi  _  *i  _  *'a^i. 


E,_      n  +  r,        ^^^    B,  =  p,^*-i  +  *-^ 


and  also  we  may  say 

7  7  ^^ 

<rli  =  r^h,    or,    r^  =      ^ 


o-Zj  =  r^Ajj,    or, 
where  a  is  a  constant ;  therefore 


C   {  yi    +     r^  )      D  gitized  b-i    +   —3 


R.  =  P.-^r-rf  =  r, 


<'(/i  +  ^.)     "     W.  +// 
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If  li  and  ^2  are  the  lengths  of  the  sections  in  knots,  then  the 
corrected  resistance  per  knot  (r^)  will  be 

For  example. 

Taking  the  same  lengths  and  temperatures  as  in  the  preTious 
example,  let  ns  suppose  the  total  observed  insulation  resistance 
of  the  20  knots  was  160  megohms  (P.),  what  would  be  the  insu- 
lation resistance  per  knot  (r.)  at  75^  Fahr.,  the  insulator  beir.g 
Willoughby  Smitn's  gutta-percha? 

From  Table  VIL  we  find 

ii  =  6-928,    ia  =  4-704, 
therefore 

••'  =  ^^^  (e^  +  I^i)  =  ^^^'^  megoluDB. 

Approximate  Corrections  for  Copper  and  Insulation  Eesistance 
WHEN  TWO  Sections  of  a  Cable  ars  at  differlnt  Temper- 
atures. 

501.  Instead  of  correctiDg  each  section  from  its  actual  to  the 
required  temperature,  in  the  way  shown,  we  could  assume  that 
the  whole  leneth  had  a  temperature  which  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  actual  temperatures,  and  correct  the  resistances  by  the 
coefiScients  (both  for  conductor  and  insulation  resistance)  corre- 
sponding to  that  mean  temperature.  This  mean  temperature 
may  be  calculated  approximately  on  the  evident  assumption,  that 
its  value  is  closer  to  the  temperature  of  the  longer  length  in 
proportion  to  the  proportion  which  the  longer  length  b^rs  to 
the  shorter  length.    Let  us  therefore  have 

ii^  =  temperature  of  length  l^ 

ij^  =  mean  temperature ; 
then,  assuming  t^  to  be  the  higher  temperature,  we  have 

therefore 

*1°  ^1  ^  ^mh-   ^m    h  "  V  ^Itized  by  Google 
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thati« 

Farezaw^. 

At  a  cable  factory  there  were  15  knots  (l{)  of  manufactured 
cable  lying  in  a  tank  whose  temperature  was  50°  (/j^)  Fahr. 
Connected  to  this  cable  were  5  knots  (l^  of  core  in  a  tank,  whose 
temperature  was  55°  (t^^)  Fahr.  What  was  the  mean  tempera- 
ture (C)  of  the  whole  length? 

,o      50  X  15  +  55  X  5       1025       ^.   .^^ 
'- 15T5 =  "20"  =  ^^  ^^  • 

As  a  rule  the  temperature  coefficients  are  only  given  for  degrees 
and  half  degrees,  as  in  Tables  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VIL ;  conse- 
quently, in  cases  where  the  mean  temperature  works  out  to  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  other  than  *  5,  we  should  ti^e  the  coefficieDt 
of  the  degrees  which  are  nearest  in  value  to  the  calculated 
temperature ;  this  is  usually  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
In  tne  above  example  it  is  obvious  that  the  coefficient  is  a  mean 
value  between  the  coefficients  for  51°  and  51*5°,  oonsequenilj 
in  such  a  case  we  can  hy  a  very  simple  calculation  see  what  the 
exact  (practically^  coefficient  would  be.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
coefficients  in  Table  V.  for  51°  and  51-5°  are  1-051  and  1-050 
respectively,  consequently  the  coefficient  for  51*25°  is  obviously 

1-051  +  1-050        ^   ^^^^ 
^ ,  or  1-0505. 

Practical  Application  of  Corrections  for  Temperature. 

502.  When  a  cable  is  in  course  of  manufacture,  the  insulated 
conductor  ('or  **  oore  "  as  it  is  called),  before  being  covered  witii 
the  protectmg  sheathing,  is  placed  in  water  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  75°  F.,  and  is  keot  in  the  same  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  24  hours.  By  this  lengthened  immersion  the  core  acquires 
the  temperature  of  the  water  throughout  its  mass.  Careful 
tests  are  then  made.  After  the  core  has  been  sheathed  it  is 
coiled  into  a  tank  and  kept  covered  with  water  at  a  normal 
temperature,  and  tests  are  made  regularly  every  day  to  ascertain 
its  condition.  As  regards  the  testing  of  the  conductor,  it  was 
usually  the  practice  to  take  &  resistance  measurement  and  then 
to  correct  the  same  to  75°  by  means  of  the  coefficient  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperatui  e  of  the  water  in  the  tank  in  which 
the  cable  is  coiled ;  this  corrected  result,  if  the  conductor  were 
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in  proper  condition,  would  obviously  correspond  with  the  results 
obtained  from  the  core  at  the  75°  temperature. 

Now,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  gutta-percha 
covering  conducts  heat,  unless  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
after  the  immersion  of  the  sheathed  cable  in  the  tank,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  latter  would  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  precise  temperature  of  the  conductor,  consequently 
the  actual  tests  at  75°  and  the  corrected  observed  results  might 
not  correspond.  The  object  of  a  conductor  test,  made  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  would  of  course  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
conductor  had  deteriorated  in  any  way  during  the  course  of 
manufacture;  experience  has,  however,  shown  that  no  such 
deterioration  does  take  place,  and  that  consequently  a  corrected 
conductor  test,  even  if  it  were  accurate,  is  practically  of  little 
value.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  is  very  usual  to  make 
use  of  the  conductor  test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  core,  so  that  a  correct  reduction 
coefficient  may  be  applied  to  the  insulation  test  of  the  insulating 
covering.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  temperature  has  been 
indicated  in  §  497,  page  421.  In  cases  where  the  calculated 
internal,  and  the  observed  external,  temperatures  do  not  corre- 
spond, the  reduction  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the 
two  should  be  taken  for  correcting  the  insulation  resistance. 

When  the  manufaMsture  of  a  cable  is  quite  completed,  and  the 
latter  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  for  24  hours 
or  more,  the  external  observed,  and  the  internal  calculated, 
temperatures  will  generally  correspond  very  closely. 

503.  In  certain  oases  it  happens  that  a  length  of  cable  may 
be  coiled  in  two  different  tanks  which  are  at  different  tempera- 
tures ;  in  such  cases  the  temperature  calculated  from  the  con- 
ductor resistance  is,  of  course,  a  mean  of  the  two. 

504.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  corrections  indicated  in 
paragraphs  499,  500  and  501,  although  not  generally  used,  are 
still  employed  in  some  cases. 
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CHAPTEEXXn. 

liOGALISATION  OF  FAULTS  OF  HIGH  BE8ISTAHGE. 

Faults  in  Cables. 

505.  In  all  the  tests  for  looalisinff  faults  hitherto  deecrib 
with  the  ezoeption  of  the  loop  test  (f  2^8,  page  265^  it  has  1 
assumed  that  the  insulation  resistances  of  the  portions  of  c 
on  either  side  of  the  £iiult  are  infinitely  great  compaiBd  ^ 
the  resiBtances  of  the  conductor.  Such  an  assumption  pr 
cally  holds  good  in  cases  where  the  cable  under  test  is  shartij 
and  also  if  the  resistance  of  the  fftult  is  small,  but  "vrhenvt 
oome  to  deal  with  long  cables  having  faults  of  high  resLstancef 
the  formulso  we  have  obtained  are  no  longer  correct.  The  fol- 1 
lowing  investiffation  *  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  & 
test  vmich  shaU  be  correct  for  cables  of  any  length  and  having 
faults  of  any  resistance : — 

Let  A  B  rFig.  140)  be  a  cable  of  any  length,  connected  to  t 
battery  as  snown,  and  having  its  further  end  to  earth  ihrougb 


FiQ.140. 


\EarSk 


a  resistance  <r.    By  putting  <r  =  0  the  end  of  the  cable  will  be 
direct  to  earth,  and  by  putting  or  =  oo ,  it  will  be  insulated. 

Let  the  length  A  B  =  n 
„  „     A  P  =  aj 

„      PQ=da?. 

♦  See  'On  the  Leakage  of  Submarine  Cables,'  b^^jB^'kempe,  BJL 
Journal  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,'  VoL  IV^  pageHOL 
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Let  the  potential  at  A  =  Vq 
B  =  V 
♦»  »>         »»        -t    =   V 

Let  the  current  strength  at  A  =  Co 
»»  »»  »>  B  =  C, 

»>  »«  »  1=0 

Q=c+da 

Let  the  resistance  of  X  A  P  =  E 

„        „        XAQ=E+dR 
„  „        „        X  A  B  =  E, 

„  „        „  X  A  =  Eo  =  o". 

Also  let  resistance  of  unit  length  of  conductor  =  r 
And    „  „  „  „  sheathing  =  t. 

falling  E  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  then  since  the 
low  of  electricity  from  any  point  to  any  other  point  close  to  it 
s  from  the  point  of  higher  to  that  of  lower  potential,  and  is 
)qaal  to  the  difference  of  potential  divided  by  the  resistance 
leparating  the  two  points,  uierefore  the  current  along  A  B  at  P 

rdx  rdx 

rhe  resistance  of  the  wire  P  Q  is  evidently  r  dx^  because  it  varies 
Urecily  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  but  the  resistance  of  the  in- 
sulating sheath  P  Q  is  -=- ,  because  it  varies  inversely  as  the 

length.  Hence  the  "  leakage  "  or  the  current  from  the  surface 
of  Uie  conductor  between  the  points  P  and  Q  to  the  earth  where 
the  potential  is  zero,  is 

V-0      Ydx       .^ 


Hence 


* 

i 

dx 

dC 

V 

dx 

i 
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but- 


n       ^'^ 

^  =  rdx' 

and,  thorefure, 

dC      1   «PV 

dx   ^r     d»" 

therefore 

d»V      rV    ,_ 

-j-T-  =  — :-  to'  V, 

where 

TO»  =  J,  i.e.  TO  =  A^ 

The  solution  of  this  differential  equation,  obtained  by  the  well- 
known  method,*  is 

V  =  A6-  +  B6-«.  [1] 

and 

Now  when  x  =  n 

V  =  V.  =  E,  and  0  =  0,, 

therefore,  since  resistance  = ^ . 

current  strength 

and  similarly  when  x  =  0 

V  =  Vo,    and    0  =  Co, 
and 

Eo  -  <r  =  -. 

Taking,  therefore,  a;  =  n,  we  get 

E  =  V,  =  A  e-+B  6—,  by  [1] 

C.  =  ^[A."--Be-].by[2].^g,^ 

♦  See  Boole's  *  Differential  Equations,'  Second  Edition,  Chapter  IX.,  p.  m. 
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_  E  _  f^  r  A  e-*  +  B  e-"""! 
'  "  C;  "  w  La  e-  -  B  e-- J 
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[3] 


Again,  taking  a;  =  0,  we  have 

Vo         A  +  B 


C„ 


blierefore 


A 
B 


(A-B) 


/(T  -  +  1\ 

r 

I    *"       II 
W 1 1 

r 


arnd 


K.  = 


L-(v+')-'-('"-OJ 


M] 


ra 


506.  Let  us  now  see  how  we  can  apply  this  investigation 
80  as  to  obtain  a  test  which  shall  be  strictly  accurate  for  a 
cable  of  any  length  and  resistance.  The  following,  which 
accomplishes  this,  is  in  reality  the  fall  of  potential  test  given  on 
page  386,  with  the  formula  corrected. 

Pio.  141. 


liet  h  e  (Fig.  141)  be  the  cable  having  a  fault  2  at  c,  re  and  y 
being  the  Zen^^^  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  let  E  be  a 
resistance. 

Now  from  equation  [1]  we  have  Digitized  by  L^oogle 


V  =  A  e^  +  B  6-"" 


[6] 
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and  at  e,  where  x  =  0^ 

Vi  =  A  +  B ;  therefore,  A  =  v^  —  B ; 


therefore 

V 

=  r,tr 

-B«!-  +  Be— ', 

or 

B  = 

V,«~  — V 

Nowfirom 

[6] 

V  - 

■2B«- 

=  Ae~- Be— ' 

therefore 

Now,  calling  B.  the  resistance  beyond  (,  we  hare 

y_E  +  B.. 

therefore 

bat  from  [3] 

r  rA6^  +  Be— n 

therefore 

V-v      mLA6--Be— J* 

therefore  from  [7] 

B  -  -  r     ^  -  ^"*'     1 

V  -  V  ~  III  Lv(<^  +  e-^)  -  2  vj"  L»J 

Again,  oonsidering  the  portion  of  the  cable(  y,  we  have 

▼a  ~         A7+"B;       ' 
and  from  [4] 

A,  _  "^  r  "•"  ^ 

g~   ~    — ~r digitized  by  CjOOQIC 

^       <r 1 
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Tvhicli,  sinoe  tlie  end  of  the  cable  is  insulated,  o-  =  oo ; 
erefore 

)XQ  which 

arefore 

'' 2—' 


V,  =  v« 


serting  this  Yalne  in  [8],  we  get 

B      _  jr  r e*^  -  e-" I 

Now  if  Ibe  the  length  of  the  cable,  then  j^  =  2  —  ir,  therefore 


r  «-"-«- 


Multiplying  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  equation  by  e^  we  get 


^7  6^-1 


V- V      T  (e*~  +  1)  -  V2  (e-*  +  e--*  e«^) 
erefore 

>ni  which 

,           (V-t)  +  (y-v,OE^ 
*  =  —log. [9] 

In  this  form  the  formula  cannot  be  practically  used,  as  we 
jtiire  to  know  r  and  m,  that  is  ^/^.,  f  being  the  resistance 
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per  unit  length  of  the  conductor,  and  i  the  resistance  per 
length  of  the  insulating  sheathing.  These  we  cannot  i^B 
mine  individually,  for  the  measurement  made  when  the  cod 
the  cable  is  to  earth  is  not  that  of  the  conductor  alone  but 
of  the  conductor  diminished  by  the  insulation  resistance; 
similarly,  when  the  end  is  insulated  the  measurement  made  is] 
not  that  of  the  insulating  sheathing  alone  but  of  the  latta 
combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  If^  howeT^. 
we  know  what  these  measured  values  are  we  can  substi^ 
them  in  the  formula  in  the  place  of  m  and  r. 

Let  the  measured  resistance  of  the  cable  when  to  earth  at  tk 
further  end  be  fi«,  and  when  insulated  B< ;  then 


m 
m 


This  value  of  B«  we  obtain  fh)m  equation  [5]  (page  431)  br 
putting  <r  =  0,  and  of  R<  by  putting  <r  =  oo . 

By  multiplying  one  equation  by  the  other,  we  get 


therefore 


Also,  we  have 


m  _        1 


[10] 


therefore 


therefore 


that  is 


««  = 


1 
2m 


log. 


I 


[11] 
[12] 


VB  -  VB.  Google 
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od  also  from  [11]  we  have 

•»  =       /VR,+ VR.      ana,   «--=      /VKj  -  VB;.    [13] 

1        tn 
We  have  thus  determined  - — ,  — ,  6^,  and  e""^,  and  can 

2m     r 

^nseqtiently  insert  their  values  in  any  equations  we  may 

Mjuire. 

607.  Instead  of  employing  the  resistance  E  (Fig.  141,  page 

31),  we  may  make  the  test  oy  connecting  the  battery  direct  on 

>  h  through  a  galvanometer,  so  that  the  resistance  E.  of  the 

ible  can  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  deflection  method  (§  9, 

Gtge  5).    Then,  since 

V  :  V  : :  E  +  E. :  E^, 
lerefore 

If  we  substitute  this  value  of  V  —  v  in  equation  [9]  (page  433) 
eget 

1 ,    e:  +  (^-"^^7 

^  =  2i|1^8-v— ~m 

1  v  +  (v-v,6-)E.^ 

V-  (v- V2€-')E.- 

Far  example, 

A  cable  1000  knots  (/)  long  had  a  very  smcdl  fault  in  it  which 
as  required  to  be  localised.  When  the  cable  was  good  its 
distance  with  the  farther  end  insulated,  after  iive  minutes* 
ectrification,  was  700,000  ohms  (E^),  and  its  resistance  with 
le  further  end  put  to  earth,  5000  ohms  (E,).  When  the  cable 
as  faulty  its  resistance  with  the  end  insulated,  after  five 
inutes'  electrification  was  100,000  ohms  (E.).  The  potentials 
,  the  ends  of  the  cable,  after  five  minutes'  electrification,  were 
K)  (v)  and  292  (v^)  respectively.     What  was  the  distance  (x) 

the  fault  from  the  nearer  end  of  the  cable? 

2  F  2 
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Ml  1 


r       V^OOO  X  700,000       59,161 

^^  ^  ^^ =  5902-1 

2-      ,^V700,000  +  V500d  ,,,  -     ' 

V  700,000  -  V5000 


1 


e-  =  ,/V"7Q0.Q00+V5000  ^  ^ 
^   ^700.000  -  ./5000 


V  700,000  -  V5000 


e--  =  ^/V700,000-  V5000  ^  .^^gg 
^  V700,000  + V5000 

Inflerting  these  Tallies  in  the  equation,  we  get 

300+[300  -  (292 X 1-0884)]  100,000 x  cqIF 
X  =  5902-1  X  log ^ 

300  -  [300  -  (292  x  '  9188)]  100,000  x  -^^ ! 
X  2-3026  =  538  knots, 

508.  Sinoe  in  the  case  of  a  small  fault  the  difference  betvree 
the  potentials  at  the  two  ends  is  oomparatiyely  small  it  '^ 
essential  that  they  shonld  be  measured  with  great  accanc^ 
otherwise  a  small  error  made  in  determining  their  Talxte  w0 
make  a  considerable  error  in  the  value  of  x.  The  readings  (s. 
the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  or  electrometer  must  there£^  ^ 
made  as  high  as  possible ;  it  is  even  advisable  to  extend  tk 
length  of  the  scale  so  that  this  may  be  done  more  effectaallj. 

509.  The  relative  values  of  the  potentiaLs  at  the  two  ends  i 
the  cable  must  be  determined  in  the  manner  described  i: 
Chapter  XVH.  (§  449,  page  387). 

Localisation  of  Faults  est  Insulated  Wikes. 
Warren's  Method.* 

510.  This  method  is  adapted  for  localising  fftults  of  h^ 
resistance^  in  lengths  of  cable  core  which  have  not  been  coveR^ 
with  the  iron  sheathing  which  forms  the  complete  cable. 

The  length  of  wire  to  be  operated  on  is  immaterial,  providoi 
that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it  can  be  coiled  on  an  insulateil 
drum,  and  that  between  the  parts  coiled  the  surfiswje  of  the  c^ 
•  'Philosophical  Magazine,'  No.  814,  June  1879. 
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X*  a  length  of  6  or  8  inches  can  be  cleaned  and  dried  so  as  to 
•event  conduction. 

In  the  first  case  (when  the  whole  can  be  coiled  on  a  drum), 
le-half  is  ooUed  off  on  a  second  drum,  the  two  drums  being 
kxefully  insulated.    The  surface  of  the  core  between  the  drums 

well  cleaned  and  dried.  The  conductor  is  attached  to  one  set 
*  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  the  other  set  being  to  earth,  and 
le  two  drums  are  connected  to  earth  by  an  attendant  at  each 
mm ;  one  pole  of  the  b&ttery  (whose  second  pole  is  to  earth) 
I  then  connected  to  the  conductor,  so  that  the  whole  becomes 
barged;  the  battery  is  then  disconnected  from  the  electro- 
Leter,  and  the  earth-wires  simultaneously  taken  off  the  drums, 
t  is  best  to  leave  the  battery  on  until  the  earth-wires  are 
amoved  from  the  drums. 

The  insulation  of  the  drums  and  electrometer  should  be  such 
bat  no  loss  can  be  perceived  after  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  the 
arth-wire  be  applied  first  to  one  drum  and  then  to  the  other, 
he  fftult  will  be  found  on  that  drum  which  causes  the  greatest 
all  in  the  electrometer.  The  wire  is  coiled  from  the  faulty 
ide  to  the  other,  and  the  test  repeated  as  often  as  is  required. 
k.  mile  of  oore  with  a  small  fault  in  it  can  by  a  little  practice 
»e  put  right  in  an  hour  or  two,  involving  no  more  waste  than  a 
K>rtion  of  the  insulator  which  can  be  held  between  the  fingers, 
nd  without  even  catting  the  conductor.  The  position  or  the 
ault,  when  it  is  obtained  between  the  two  drums,  can  be  found 
nore  closely  by  cleaning  and  drying  the  surfaces  on  each  side 
»f  it,  and  then  touching  the  place  where  the  fault  appears  to  be, 
vith  the  earth-wire,  and  seeing  whether  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
lectrometer. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  bulk  would  prevent  the  whole 
rom  being  instdated,  we  should  continue  to  coil  the  core  upon 
01  insulated  drum  until  the  fault  disappeaied — ^that  is,  until  it 
vas  coiled  on  the  drum.  This  is  a  useM  method  when  dealing 
dth  "served  core,"  that  is  core  with  its  hemp  covering  only, 
it  a  cable  fetctory. 

511.  By  the  foregoing  method  a  Joint  may  be  tested  with 
preat  ease  by  immersing  it  in  an  insulated  trough  of  water, 
md  putting  the  latter  to  earth,  or  even  by  simply  touching  the 
noist  joint  with  the  earth-wire. 

512.  The  tests  can  be  made  with  a  galvanometer  instead  of 
m  electrometer,  although  it  is  not  su^  a  sensitive  arrange- 
ment. In  this  case  the  battery  would  be  connected  through 
the  galvanometer  to  the  conductor,  as  in  an  ordinary  insulation 
test,  and  then  the  drums  be  connected  to  earth  alternately,  when 
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exists ;  but  as  the  lengths  on  each  drum  may  be  vezy  nnequl 
and  consequently  one  drum  may  show  a  greater  deflecti^ 
simply  in  virtne  of  its  having  a  greater  length  of  oore  on  it,  tk 
rush  of  current  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  dmm  « 
which  the  fault  is,  to  be  found ;  but  by  carefuDy  watching  tk 
electrification,  and  seeing  whether  the  fall  is  regular  or  not,  w 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  fixing  upon  the  drum  containing  tk 
fault.  The  battery-power  require  will  vary  with  the  magm- 
tude  of  the  fault  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  ssd 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience  and  experiment. 

Jacob's  Method. 

513.  This  method,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  consists 
in  winding  the  faulty  core,  no  matter  what  the  resistance  of  ih 
fault  happens  to  be,  on  to  a  drum  or  platform  which  requires 
to  be  only  partially  insulated,  so  that  a  wooden  stand  or  e^m 
the  floor  is  often  quite  sufficient ;  the  battery  with  one  pole  te 
earth  is  then  applied  direct  to  the  conductor  of  the  core  tbs 
other  end  of  which  is  insulated,  the  galvanometer  is  inserted 
between  the  drum  and  earth ;  thus  so  long  as  the  rosiBtancv 
between  the  drum  and  earth  alon^  the  surface  of  the  core  (x 
otherwise  is  not  too  small,  so  as  to  shunt  the  galvanometer  ta> 
much,  the  current  through  the  fault,  if  it  be  on  the  dram,  will 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  to  earth,  but  if  the  fkvlt  is  not 
on  the  drum  the  current  will  pass  direct  to  earth  since  the  Usik 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  core  is  coiled  will  be  to  earth ;  the  c(^ 
will  be  then  wound  off  or  on  accordingly  until  the  fault  i$ 
found.  Often  this  fault  will  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eve 
and  the  exact  place  can  be  electrically  determined  by  passing 
the  end  of  the  wire  leading  from  the  galvanometer,  over  tbe 
surface  of  the  core,  while  the  battery  is  connected  as  aboTf 
described.  If  two  drums  are  used,  the  core  on  one  will  have  its 
surface  connected  to  earth,  and  that  on  the  other  connected  to  tk 
galvanometer,  or  vice  versdj  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  £iDlt 
has  not  disappeared  in  coiling  over.  It  should  be  added  that  is 
this  test  there  is  no  necessity  for  cleaning  the  surface  of  tbe 
portion  of  core  between  the  two  drums,  and  that  any  descnption 
of  core  except  that  covered  with  a  metallic  sheatldng,*  can  be 
80  tested. 

♦  When  a  cable  is  to  be  laid  in  seas  wbere  the  teredo  worm  abounds,  U  is 
now  usual  to  cover  the  insulated  core  with  a  close-fittinir  lappinr  of  thin 
brass  tape.  .  r*— o 
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CHAPTBE  XXni. 

.OCALISATION  OP  A  DISOONNEOTION  FAULT  IN  A  CABLE. 

Localisation  of  a  Total  Disoonnection. 

514.  The  localisation  of  a  total  disconnection  in  a  cable  is  a 
ry  easy  matter.  The  conductor  being  broken  inside  the 
snlating  sheathing,  a  battery  connected  to  the  end  of  the 
ble  will  charge  the  latter  up  as  far  as  the  fault  only,  conse- 
lently  if  we  measure  the  discharge  and  compare  it  with  the 
scharge  from  a  condenser  of  a  known  capacity  charged  from 
le  same  battery,  we  shall  obtain  the  capacity  of  the  portion 
>  to  the  fault.  Also  since  the  capacity  per  knot  of  the  cable 
always  known,  the  observed  capacity  of  the  length  in  question, 
vided  by  the  capacity  per  knot,  will  give  at  once  the  distance 
'  tiie  faxdt. 

Localkation  of  a  Partial  DiscoNNBcnoN. 

515.  Partial  disconnection  faults,  although  they  are  seldom 
let  with  in  cables  with  gutta-percha  cores,  frequentihr  occur  in 
1066  whose  insulating  material  is  indiarubber.  This  arises 
'om  the  elasticity  of  l^e  substance ;  for  when  any  undue  strain 
;  put  on  the  core  the  conductor  breaks,  but  the  indiarubber 
oly  stretches,  and  an  earth  fault  is  not  made.  When  the  strain 
(  taken  off,  ihe  two  ends  of  the  conductor  come  together  and 
lake  contact  more  or  less  perfectly.  If  the  break  is  noticed  at 
he  moment  the  cable  is  being  laid  from  the  ship,  its  position  is 
f  course  known.  But  in  some  cases  a  fault  of  t^iis  nature  does 
ot  develop  itself  until  some  time  after  the  submersion;  its 
3(»]ity  can  then  only  be  found  by  testing. 

Sucn  faults  are  difficult  to  localise,  as  none  of  the  <^*dinary 
eets  are  applicable  to  them.  The  following  method,  however, 
Levised  by  me  author,  is  susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy  if 
aief ullv  made. 

la  Fig.  142  (page  440),  B  K  represents  the  cable  with  its 
urther  end  to  earth ;  B  and  r  are  the  resistances  of  the  portions 
>f  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  disconnection,  and  y  is  the 
.Aa;afo<n/vk  /\f  i-htk  \tL^.tf>T  •   ft    h    sL'n(\  t\  ATA  tliA  thrfiB  flideB  of  a 
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Wheatstone  bridge,  of  which  the  cable  forms  the  fourth  ^ 
g  and  gi  are  two  galyanometers,  the  former  being  of  the  ordiid 
Thomson  form,  and  the  latter  also  a  Thomson,  bat  provided  id 
heavy  needles,  so  that  its  movements  are  very  sluggiatu 

Fio.  142. 


Connected  to  the  battery,  and  also  to  the  ^vanometets,  b  >I 
key  of  a  peculiar  description ;  it  is  formed  in  two  parts.  TV 
ordinary  lever  k  of  the  key  has  its  back-stop  connected  thrai^ 
the  galvanometer  ^^  to  the  junction  of  the  resistances  a,  h ;  tkv 
when  the  key  is  in  its  normal  position  the  galvanometer  9, « 
connected  to  earth.  The  second  portion  of  the  key  oonsistB  of  1 
lever  Z,  to  the  underneath  part  of  which  is  fixed  tne  metal  pke? 
liy  which  is  insulated  from  L  Normally,  as  shown  in  the  figoR, 
li  rests  on  a  stop  connected  to  one  pole  of  the  battery,  the  otki 
pole  of  the  latter  being  connected  to  B.  The  point  P  is  oonnectri 
permanently  with  J^,  whilst  the  lever  I  is  itself  permanentlr 
connected  to  the  galvanometer  g. 

Now,  the  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  normally  tlv 
battery  is  connected  between  the  points  B  and  P,  and  the  g^- 
vanometer  g^  is  connected  between  the  junctions  of  a  and  h  sd^ 
with  earth,  that  is  with  the  end  B  of  the  cable;  the  wbok 
arrangement,  in  &ct,  forms  an  ordinary  Wheatstone  bridge. 

Now,  if  a,  6,  and  c  are  adjusted  so  that  balance  is  produced 
then  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  gi  will  stand  at  zero;  ii 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  key  k  be  depressed,  g^  will  be  disooD 
nected,  wd  when  the  lever  of  k  touches  the  end  ofl^g  will  b 
put  in  circuit  in  the  place  of  gi ;  but  immediately  iina  take 
place  li  will  be  lifted  off  its  contact  and  the  batteiy  will  be  ca 
off;  exactly  at  this  moment  then  the  charges  in  the  cable  wil 
discharge  and  divide  themselves,  portions  flowing  out  at  thi 
further  end  and  the  other  portions  flowing  out  through  ^^aiM 
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^,  and  thence  thronKh  c  to  earth.  A  ihrovo  of  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  will  ^tis  be  produced. 

Supposing  the  key  A;  to  he  in  its  normal  position,  so  that  the 
battery  causes  a  current  to  flow  through  the  cable,  whilst  the 
resistances  a,  &,  and  c  are  so  adjusted  that  the  galvanometer  g^ 
\b  unaffected,  then  let  Y  be  the  potential  at  the  beginning,  and 
p  "be  the  potential  at  any  other  point  of  the  portion  B  D. 

If  now  the  key  be  depressed,  the  charges  in  the  cable  repre- 
aented  by  the  areas  AJBDC  and  EHK,  will  flow  out  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  cable  in  proportions  dependent  upon  the  values 
of  the  resistances  B,  y^  and  r,  and  the  combined  resistances  of 
dy  &9  9i  cmd  e, 

liCt  V  c2a;  be  a  differential  part  of  the  charge  AB  D  C,  then  this 
portion  will  split,  and  the  portions  flowing  out  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  cable  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistances  on 
either  side  ofvdx;  thus  the  portion  flowing  out  at  B  will  be 

"^^       ^'Bi  +  B  +  y  +  r'*^' 

Inhere  B^  is  the  combined  resistance  of  a,  &,  ^,  and  c. 
Now 

V:r::B  +  y  +  r:B  +  y  +  r-a, 
therefore 

B  +  y  +  r-g 
B  +  y  +  r    ' 
that  is 

da  -  y  (B  +  y  +  r  -  a:)» 

^  '  ^  (Bi  +  B  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  +  r)' 

and  the  integral  of  this  between  the  limits 

a;  =  B  and  x  -  0 

will  give  the  quantity  Q'  flowing  through  the  galvanometer, 
that  is 

^      Jo        (Bi  +  B  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y  +  r)"* 

^  (B  +  y  +  r  -  «)»  iiB 


(B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  -  r)Jo 

V r(B  +  y  +  ry  -  (y  +  ryi 

(B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y  +  r)L  3  J 

V  (B  +  y  +  ry  -  (y  +y  ^>*-^oog'e 

3  '  (B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  +  r)' 
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Similarly  we  should  find  that  the  quantity  Q^  flowing  on 
from  the  portion  r  of  the  cable  would  be 


3       (R,  +  B  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  ,  +  r)  1 

and  therefore  the  total  quantity  Q  flowing  through  the  galwto- 
meter  will  he 

"^^^"3       (Ki  +  K  +  y  +  r)(R  +  y  +  r)      ^'^^ 

Now  the  total  quantity  Q^  which  the  cable  would  take  if  Hs 
further  end  were  insulated  and  the  end  B  maintained  at  tb 
potential  Y,  would  be 

Q,  =V(R  +  r). 

Again,  if /be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  of  such  a  length  d 
the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of  1  ohm,  tiien 
(R  4-  r)  /  will  be  the  actual  total  capacity  of  the  cable,  and  if 
Q2  be  the  charge  held  by  a  condenser  of  F  microfarads  capaoitj, 
also  charged  to  the  potential  Y,  then 

Qi  rQa.-:  (B  +  r)/:F; 
therefore 

Q.  =  ^^>^  =  V(B  +  .), 


or 


F 
^  "  "F- 


Substituting  then  this  value  of  Y  in  equation  [1]  we  get 
Let 


O  =  Qg/.  (R  +  y  +  r)3  -  (y  +  ry  +  r^ 
"^       3F      (Rj  +  R  +  y  +  r)(R  +  y  +  r)' 


'R  +  y  +  r  =  lj^    therefore,    y  +  r  =  L  —  R ; 
R  +  r  =  Li,    therefore,    r  =  Lj  —  R. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  last  equation  we  get 

Q,/   L»-(L  -B)M-  (L,-B)» 
^       3F  *  (Bi  +  L)L 

Qj/    L»-L»-3LR«  +  3L«B  +  B»  +  V  +  3L,B'-3L,»B- 
^^  '  (R, +  L)L    r-        1 

_Q^    L,3  4.3R(L»-L.»)itfe"g'i.-> 
3P  m, -t-L^L  ' 
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refore 

-?^^±^^  -  V  =  3R (L  +  LO (L  -  L,)  -  3 B«(L  -  L,) ; 

refore 

H»      ItrL4-L->  3QF(R.+  L)L-Q,/L.». 

E-E(L  +  L,)--  3Q;/(L-L0 ' 

refore 

R.-B(L  +  L.)H.(!i±i)'=(4il)-- 

3QF(Bi  +  L)L-Q,/V 
3Q,/(L-Li) 
)tt  is 

-  I'  +  ^i  /(L  +  L,)»    3QF(Rt  +  L)L-QjV      .oi 

~       2  V         4  3Qj/(L-L,)         ■     ••  J 

Now  the  quantity  Q  dischai^ed  at  B  vdll  split  between  the 
sistanoes  g,  and  a  +  6,  the  quantity  Q3  passing  through  the 
Jvanometer  being 

om  which 

Q  =  qX-^+J.. 
^         "^^       h  +  C 

The  value  of  B^,  the  combined  resistance  of  a,  &,  g^  and  c, 

h  +  c  +  g 
ad  since  balance  is  produced  in  the  bridge 


ill  be 


lerefore 


B 
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and  therefore 

Q  (R,  +  L)  =  ^[j,(o  +  6)  +  0(6  +  c)]. 

SubetitatiDg  this  yalue  in  equation  [2]  we  get 

/(L  +  LO«    ^[<^(a+fc)+o(6  +  c)]L-Q,fl 


.^^w 


2^4  3Q,/(L-L0 

In  which,  as  wo  have  before  stated, 

-.       ac 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  employ  a  shunt  for  the  galTss§> 
meter  ^,  of  the  ;th  value  say,  then  the  observed  deflectioai  wC 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  n  in  order  to  give  the  value  of  Qj,  ab^ 
also  the  value  of  g  in  the  formula  will  be  ;th  of  the  actoi^ 
resistance  of  the  giJvanometer. 

For  example. 

In  localising  a  partial  disconnection  in  a  cable  by  the  fc^ 
going  test,  the  branches  a  and  h  of  the  bridge  were  made  1^' 
ohms  each,  and  balance  was  obtained  on  g  when  e  was  adjust^ 
to  5000  ohms ;  consequently  since  a  and  h  are  equal 

L  =  0  =  6000. 

The  conductor  resistance  L^  when  the  cable  was  perfect  mi 
2000  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  wm  5000  ohms,  but  vl^ 
the  discharge  was  noted  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  ^iJ 
shunt,  so  tlukt  in  the  formula  we  must  put 

^  =  -j^  =  500. 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depressing  the  key  *« 
248  divisions,  therefore 

Qa  =  248  X  10  =  2480. 

The  discharge  deflection  Q^  observed  firom  a  condenser  {^ 
1  microfarad  capacity  (F)  when  charged  to  the  jwtential  V 
was  202  divisions  with  no  shunt,  therefore  Googk 

Qo  =  202. 
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The  cable  having  a  conductor  resistance  of  10  ohms  per  mile, 
id  an  inductive  capacity  of  •  3  microfarad  per  knot,  the  capa- 
ty  in  miorofiEjrads  of  such  a  length  of  the  cable  as  would  have 

•  3 
conductor  resistance  of  1  ohm,  would  be  —  =  '03  mioro£urad, 

at  is 

/=-03; 
ten 

3  X  2480  X  Ip 

E  = 


/  \ 

5000  +  2000  /(5000  +  2000)»_ 

2  "V  * 


100         ^ 


500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  5000)]  5000  -  202  X  -03  X  2000^ 
X  202  X  -03  (6000  -  2000) 

=  3500  -  2996  =  504  ohms. 

516.  In  making  this  test  practically,  after  o  and  Q3  have  been 
btained  the  cable  must  be  disconnected  from  the  bridge,  and  a 
3sistance  equal  to  L  be  connected  between  B  and  F,  the  potential 
t  the  point  B  will  then  still  be  Y,  and  further  the  galvanometer 
ui  be  removed  without  altering  this  potential ;  tike  condenser 
nd  galvanometer  must  then  be  joined  up  in  the  manner  shown 
y  Fig.  97,  page  278,  the  wires,  however,  which  in  that  figure 
re  shown  as  connected  to  the  battery,  being  connected  in  ihe 
resent  case  to  the  points  B  and  F,  Fig.  142  (page  440) ;  tilien 
be  discharge  obtained,  multiplied  by  the  shunt  (if  one  is 
mployed),  ^ves  Qj. 

517.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cable  is  traversed 
y  an  earth  current.  The  effects  of  this  may  best  be  neutralised 
1  the  manner  indicated  on  page  259,  §  276,  Chapter  IX.,  the 
pmpensating  batterv  being  connected  between  the  cable  and 
be  point  B,  and  adjustment  effected  with  the  lever  1 1^  raised 
0  as  to  cut  the  testing  battery  off;  when  the  galvanometer  g^ 
»  unaffected  the  adjustment  is  correct,  tilie  lever  H^  is  tiien  let 
own,  and  the  test  made  as  if  no  earth  current  existed. 

518.  As  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  if  not 
f  impossibility,  to  adjust  the  bridge  balance  with  an  ordinary 
Hiomson  galvanometer  (jg{)  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
preatly  affected  by  slight  dianges  in  the  earth  current,  a  gal- 
'^anometer  with  a  heavy  needle  whose  movements  are  very 
luggish,  and  which  is  oonsequently  unaffected  by  slight  and 
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sudden  ohanees  of  ourrent,  is  necessary  for  the  pnipoee.  F<r 
measuring  tne  discharge,  however,  a  nighly  sensitiTe  inttn- 
ment  (g)  is  necessary,  which  must  be  brought  into  use  onlyii 
the  exact  moment  required,  since  it  is  necessary  that  its  iiee& 
be  steady  at  zero  at  that  time.  By  the  arrangement  of  kef  < 
shown  in  Fig.  142  (pajje  440),  this  object  is  completely  effiscttd, 
as  the  ffalvanometer  g  is  only  brought  into  use  at  the  mon^ 
when  the  battery  is  cut  off,  and  the  cable  discharged. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  METHOD  OP  LOCALISING  EARTH  FAXJLTS  IN  CABLES. 

Localisation  op  Fault  when  Cable  is  not  broken. 

519.  This  test  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing,  and 
nsesses  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  necessary  observations 
ken  simultaneously,  and  from  one  end  of  the  cable  only. 
In  Fig.  143,  R  and  p  represent  the  resistances  of  the  portions 
the  conductor  of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  r 
presents  the  resistance  of  the  fiault  itself.    As  in  the  previouH 

Fio.  143. 


m^arth' 


I  Earth 


Bt,  o,  6,  and  c  are  the  three  sides  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  of 

Inch  tiie  cable  forms  the  fourth  side,  and  g  and  g^  are  two  gal- 

oiometers.    Jb  n^  is  a  key,  the  construction  and  working  of 

bich  were  £ully  described  in  the  previous  test  (page  440),  and 

Inch  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  again  here. 

Supposing  the  key  to  be  in  its  normal  position,  then  let  Y 

toesent  the  potential  at  the  beginning  of  the  cable,  y  the 

nenldal  at  the  fault  and  also  at  tiie  fm^er  end  H,  and  v  the 

iential  at  any  point  between  B  and  D. 

If  now  the  key  h  is  depressed,  the  charge  in  the  cable,  which 

represented  l^  the  area  A  B  G  D,  will  flow  out  at  B  and  at 
p&  proportions  dependent  upon  the  values  of  the  resistances 

B  and  the  combined  resistances  a,  &,  ^,  and  e. 
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Lei  9  <b  be  a  differential  part  of  the  charge.     Then  tk 
portion  of  this  which  will  flow  oat  at  B  will  be 


where  B^  is  the  combined  redstanoe  of  a,  (,  g^  and  c 
Now 

V:»::B  +  r:B  +  r-«; 
therefore 

■R  +  r-x 
B  +  r    ' 
therefore 

and  the  integtal  of  this  between  the  limits  z  =  B  and  c  =  <^ 
will  give  the  total  quantity  q^,  due  to  the  oharge  ABDC, 
flowing  oat  at  B,  that  is 

_  fBy        (B  +  r-«)«  , 

=  (BrTBT0(BT7)r^^^^-^^''^ 

-(Ki  +  E  +  r)(B  +  r)L  3  J 

_  V  (B  +  ry  -  r> 

-   3-(Ei  +  B  +  r)(E  +  r)- 

Now  besides  the  quantity  q^  there  will  be  a  qnantity  % 
flowing  out  at  B,  due  to  the  charge  represented  by  the  aret 
CD HL    Let  this  charge  be  g*,  then 


g'  =  Tp; 

but 

V:v::B  +  r:r, 

therefore 

v-V      '•     : 

E  +  r' 
therefore 


^  =  ^B+-, 
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Tliis  quantity  ^  in  flowing  out  at  D  will  divide,  tlie  portion 
flowing  along  K  and  oat  at  B,  being 

*»  =  ^Ei  +  R  +  r  =  '^(Bi  +  E  +  rXR  +  ry 
Conseqttently  the  total  qnantily  flowing  out  at  B  will  be 

^^«^-    3-(Bi  +  R  +  0(B  +  r)"*"^(Ri  +  R  +  r)(E+r) 

3  XBi  +  B  +  OCR  +  r)  "  ^-  L^J 

Now  if  the  cable  had  no  fault  in  it,  and  its  farther  end  were 
snlated,  and  if  it  had  been  charged  to  the  potential  Y,  then 
le  quantity  Qi,  which  the  length  B  D  would  contain,  would 
>  represented  by  the  equation 

Qi  =  V  E. 

Again,  if/ be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  of  such  a  length  of 
le  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of  1  unit,  then 
/  will  be  the  actual  total  capacity  of  the  length  B  D ;  and  if 
2  be  the  charge  held  by  a  condenser  of  F  microfEurads  capacity 
ao  chio^ged  to  the  potential  Y,  then 

Qi:Q,::R/:P; 
lerefore         ., 

Substituting  the  value  of  Y  in  equation  [1]  we  get 

Q,/    (B  +  r)»-r«  +  8f«p  .., 

•^  -  31  •  (El  +  E'+iyCE  +  r)'  ••   J 

K    f  /  T       p  Q^y    „;^^j^y  Google 

Let 

B  +  r  =  L 
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and 

therefore 

r  =  L-.R 
and 

j)  —  »  =  Li  —  L»    or,    p  =  Li  —  L  +  r; 
therefore 

(R  +  r)3  -  r3  +  Zfflp  =  L^  -  r^  +  3 V(Li  -  L)  +  3f^ 

=  L^  +  3(L  -  R)»(Li  -  L)  +  2(L  -  R)^; 
therefore 
(L-E)3  +  ?(\-^>(I.-K)-iM/|>I0L_L' 

=  |.8ay.  [i: 

Also  if  Qa  equals  the  quantity  discharged  through  the  g»M 
Tanometer,  then  by  substituting  this  quantity  and  the  combud 
values  of  a,  6,  c,  and  [/,  to  which  Rj  is  equal,  in  the  maniK: 
shown  on  page  443,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  shall  have 

_  3Q3F[(y(a  +  5)  +  a(6-fc)]L  _ 
^-  6Q,/  ^-  I 

If  in  making  the  test  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  slivn 
with  the  galvanometer  when  taking  the  discharge,  then  if  M 
value  of  this  shunt  be  ith,  we  mvst  multiply  the  obsent:! 
deflection  by  n  in  order  to  obtain  Qg,  and  also  the  value  of  ji 
the  above  equation  will  be  i^th  of  the  actual  resistance  of  t^ 
galvanometer. 

From  the  cubic  equation  [1]  R  has  now  to  be  determined - 
this  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner : — 

Dividing  each  side  by  (L^  —  L)^  we  get 


/L-RV  .   3  /L^R\»  _ 


therefore 


=  0; 


<^L-B      1 .«      3  /  L  -  E \     D |«^^d t.^ Gq@.gle 
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lierefore 

/^L-B      IV     3/L-B  ,   1\  ,   1  0  _ft 

\Li  -L      2/       iVLi  -L  "^  2/  ■*■  4      2(Li  -  L)^  "  "' 

bat  is, 

Kow  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  identity 
4  cos®  a  —  3  cos  a  —  cos  3  a  =  0. 


If  then  we  put 

2C 


re  shall  haye 


(L,-L)3 


—  1  =  COS  3  a,  [3] 


hat  is. 


L-R    ^  1 

Lr3L  +  2  =  ^^' 

L  -  B  =  (Li  -  L)(co8a  -  J); 

B  =  L  -  (Li  -  L)(co8  a  -  i).  [4] 

20 
to  that,  haying  worked  ont  the  numerical  value  of  j= ^^  ~  *» 

jid  ascertained  in  a  table  of  cosines  to  what  angle  this  corre- 
ponds,  then  tiie  cosine  of  ^rd  of  this  angle  gives  cos  a,  whi<i 
^alue  inserted  in  equation  [4]  enables  the  value  of  B  to  be 
btained. 

For  example. 

In  localising  a  fault  by  the  foregoing  test,  the  two  arms  « 
nd  b  of  the  bridge  were  made  100  ohms  each,  and  balance  was 
btained  on  g  when  e  was  adjusted  to  700  ohms;  therefore 
J  =  700  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  ^vanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  when 

he  discharge  was  noted  on  it  the  i^th  shunt  was  inserted,  eo 

.   ,         5000       ^^   - 
hat  g  =  =  600  ohms. 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depressin'i^llie  key  was 
;60  divisions;  therefore  Q3  =  338  X  10  =  8380.     The  discharge 


rft     —     rk 
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deflection  Q,  obtained  &om  a  oondenBer  of  1  mioiofftiad  ci^ 
dty  (F)  charged  to  the  potential  V  was  106  divisions  with  tb; 
i^ih  shunt;  therefore  Q,  =  106  X  10  =  1060.  The  capacity; 
of  such  a  length  of  the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistafia 
of  1  ohm  was  -03  microfarad ;  and  lastly,  the  total  ocmductK 
resistance  L^  of  the  cable  when  sound  was  1100  ohma.  Thm 
we  have 

a    =    100 

6    =    100 

^    =    600 

c    =    700 

L  =    700 

Li  =  1100 

Q,  =  1060 

Qa  =  3380 

P  =1 

/    =  -03 
we  then  get 

^      3  X  3380  X  1  [500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  700)]  7(K) 
^  "  100  X  1060  X  -03 

700*  =  401,770,000  -  343,000,000  =  68,770,000; 

therefore 

20  .       2  X  68,770,000      .       .oofig^^o. 

(L,-L)3"^-  (1100-700)3^-    8366  =  0083. 

=  cos  of  33'' 13'; 
therefore 

o 

the  cosine  of  which  is  *9814;  therefore 

B  =  700  -  (1100  -  700)  (-9814  -  i)  =  607  ohms, 

which  gives  the  distance  of  the  fault. 

620.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  test  is  an  exoelleDt 
examjple  of  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  solution  of  a» 
equation  of  the  third  degree  is  practically  required,  and  it 
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lich  the  application  of  trigonometrical  formulsd  for  the  pur- 
ee is  useful.* 
521 .  Now  the  cosine  of  an  angle  can  never  exceed  1,  and  it  will 

20 
metimes  be  fonnd,  on  working  ont  the  value  of  77 =r^  —  1^ 

At  its  value  will  exceed  uniiy ;  comiequently  in  such  a  case  B 
joxkot  be  determined  by  the  help  of  a  cosine  table,  but  some 
her  method  must  be  adopted.  Let  us  determine  this  method. 
In  equation  [2]  (page  451)  let 

L-R^l         ^1 
e  then  have 


let 

20 


(L,-L> 
[lerefore 

^  4*^  64  ' 

quadratic  equation,  from  which  y^  can  be  determined  in  the 
rdinary  manner.    Thus 


K  ,  .  /KV     K«       1 


herefore 


md 


^      4^"^\8/       64      64' 

y3-f  =±iyx^:ri, 


y  =  J[K±VK5^ni», 


1 


y+7^  =  i{[K  +  VK»-l?  +  [K  +  VK^^-*}    ^ 

»  lifeedbyCjOOQle 
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80  that  we  get 

B=L-(Li-L)i{[K  +  VK»-lJ»  +  [K-VK5^riJ.it 

in  which 

^-(L,-L)3-^ 
and 

p     3Q»F[gf«  +  &)  +  «0  +  c)]Ii      T^ 

^  = ioTT ^- 

In  making  the  test,  suppose  the  following  to  IiaTs  been  & 
numerical  yalues  of  the  different  quantities : — 

a    =    100 

6     =     100 

^    =    600 

c    =    900 

L   =    900 

Li  =  1100  I 

Qa=    300 

Qj  =  1230 

P    =  1 

/    =  -03 
therefore 

3  X  1230  X  1  [500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  900)]  900 
100  X  300  X  -03 
900^  =  638,000,000  -  729,000.000  =  9,000,000; 

therefore 

2X9.000.000_ 
^      (1100  -  900)»  **      !-!-», 

therefore 


VK»-1  =  v'l-2S»-l=  -75; 
from  this  we  get 

B  =  900  -  (1100  -  900)  J  {?»,e^,(§b©^t 
=  900  -  —  {1-2599  +  -7937  -  1 }  =  795  ohma. 
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Localisation  op  Fault  when  Cable  is  brokebt. 

522.  In  this  case,  refemng  to  page  449,  the  quantity  dis- 
Lorged  at  B  when  the  key  is  depressed  will  be  oidy  q^  instead 
'  9i  +  5a »  consequently  equation  [A],  on  the  same  page,  will 
Mxmxe 

^       3P'(R,  +  E  +  r)(E  +  r/ 


ad  putting 

R  +  r  =  L,  and  r  =  L-R, 
re  get 


berefore 


herefore 


)r 


L»-(L-B)»  =  ^Q^<^'  +  ^>^, 
via/ 


(L  -  E)»  =  L*  - 


3Qr(B,+L)L 


Va/ 


ind  by  substitnting  a,  h,  e^  g^  and  Q3,  in  the  manner  shown  on 
page  443,  we  get 

^L      .uVl^      SQ,F[gia +  b)  +a(b  + cyjn 


B 


bQ,f 
For  example. 

In  loc£tlising  a  fracture  in  a  submarine  cable  by  the  fore- 
going test,  a  and  h  were  made  100  ohms  each,  and  balance  was 
obtained  on  g  when  c  was  adjusted  to  700  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  gcJvanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  when 
the  discharge  was  noted,  the  ^V^  shunt  was  inserted,  therefore 

g  = =  500  ohms.  Digitized  by  Google 

The  discharj^  deflection  observed  on  depressing  the  key  was 
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186  divisions,  therefore  Q,  =  186  x  10  =  1860.  The 
deflection  Q,  obtained  from  a  condenser  of  1  microfiazmd  < 
(F)  charged  to  the  potential  Y  was  120  divisions  with  the  ^1 
shunt,  therefore  Q,  =  120  x  10  =  1200.  The  capacity / of  sKal 
a  length  of  the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  i^mtaaeea  j 
1  ohm  was  -03  miGrofurad,  then 

B  =  700->^7003-  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^3[500(10(V+100)+100(100^10£ j 
=  700  -  529  =  171  ohms. 

523.  A  ^reat  merit  in  the  foregoin^i^  methods  of  testing  is 
faults  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  cable  measurements  csb  k 
made  almost  simnltaneonsly ;  thus  the  moment  balaiice  3^ 
obtained  on  g^  by  adjnsting  c,  at  that  moment  the  Idst  it 
depressed,  and  Hie  discmarge  deflection  Q,  noted  on  the  gam- 
nometer  g.  The  other  measurement,  viz.  that  from,  the  oat- 
denser,  can  be  made  at  leisure.  Thus  after  c  and  Q,  w 
obtained,  the  cable  mnst  be  disconnected  from  the  bridge,  a^» 
resistance  eqnal  to  «  be  eonnected  between  B  and  F,  the  potastal 
at  the  point  B  will  then  still  be  Y,  and  further,  the  galvaa)- 
meter  g  can  be  removed  without  altering  this  potoitial;  & 
condenser  and  galvanometer  must  then  be  joined  m>  in  tbi 
manner  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  278.  The  wires,  bowei«.  i 
which  in  the  latter  figure  are  shown  as  connected  to  the  batterr,  j 
must  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  points  B  and  t 
Fig.  143  (page  447) ;  then  the  discharge  obtained,  multiplied  k 
the  shimt  (if  one  is  employed),  gives  Q,. 

524.  Should  earth  currents  be  present  when  the  test  is  aknt 
to  be  made,  they  may  be  neutralised  in  the  manner  exphdiKi 
on  page  259,  §  276,  in  Chapter  IX,  and  also  at  the  end  of  & 
last  cmpter  (§  517,  page  445). 

525.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  test  it  should  be  mo- 
tioned that  Mr.  J.  Gott  states  that  it  is  often  possible  to  inoietfe 
the  resistance  of  the  fault  at  the  end  of  a  broken  caUe  to  saek 
an  extent  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  discharge  may  be 
obtained  at  the  nearer  end.  For  this  purpose  the  chai]g;isg 
batteiy  should  be  of  from  7  to  10  volts  eledromotive  force*  tk 
zinc  pole  being  connected  to  earth;  the  battery  should  be 
applied  to  the  cable  for  some  time  before  taking  the  dischaiga 
The  lower  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  consistent  with  « 
sufficiently  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65),  the  better,  as  mist 
be  obvious.. 
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526.  Tlie  question  of  wliat  resistance  a  galvanometer  BhonlcL 
lave  in  order  that  its  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  may  be  high^ 
nvolves  several  points,  sucli  as  "  the  snape  of  the  coil,"  "  Sie 
liameter  of  the  wire,"  &c.  The  determination  of  all  these 
points,  however,  wonld  be  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
pvhat  are  the  most  economiccd  conditions  under  which  a  gal- 
vanometer can  be  made,  than  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose  of 
:lie  practical  electrician)  for  showing  how  any  particular  gal- 
iranometer  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  any  particular  test 
bo  be  made  with  accuracy. 

The  problem  we  have  to  solve  in  the  latter  case  is  as 
follows : — ^Having  given  a  galvanometer  with  a  coil  of  a  certain 
size,  should  thin  or  thick  wire  be  on  it  in  order  that  any  parti- 
3iilar  test  may  be  made  under  the  most  favourable  conditions? 
Or  supposing  the  coil  to  be  divided  into  several  sections,  how 
should  the  latter  be  coupled  up?  -pio  144. 

Referring  to  Fig.  144,  which  repre- 
sents a  section  of  a  galvanometer  coil, 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  4  turns 
of  wire  at  A.  If  these  4  turns  be 
joined  up  in  one  continuous  length, 
then  calling  the  resistance  of  each  turn 
4,  their  total  resistance  will  be  4  x  4, 
or  4^.  If,  however,  the  4  turns  be 
coupled  up  for  "quantity,"  then  their 
joint  resistance  will  be  1. 

If  we  suppose  the  total  current  flow- 
ing to  be  constant,  then  in  the  case 
where  the  4  wires  are  joined  up  in  one 
continuous  length,  the  current  makes 
4t  turns  round  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer, its  effect  will  therefore  be 
equal  to  4;  but  in  the  second  case, 
v^ere  the  turns  of  wire  are  coupled  up  ^ 

for  **  quantity,"  the  same  current  only  makes  1  turn  round  tho> 
needle,  hence  its  effect  can  only  be  equal  to  1. 


iiimm 
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If  instead  of  4  tnms  we  have  9  turns,  then  the  relative  vaJ^ 
of  the  resistances  when  joined  up  in  one  continuous  length,  s^ 
when  joined  up  for  "  quantity,"  will  be  as  1  to  9  x  9,  or  9=. 
whilst  the  relative  effect  of  the  current  on  the  galvanomete 
needle  will  be  as  1  to  9. 

In  the  first  case  then,  where  the  resistance  was  reduced  4* 
times,  the  effect  on  the  needle  was  only  reduced  4  times ;  andii 
the  second  case,  where  the  resistance  was  reduced  9^  times,  tk 
effect  was  only  reduced  9  times ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  e&d 
varied  directly  as  the  9quare  root  of  the  resistance ;  consequenth 
for  the  whole  of  the  galvanometer  the  effect  varies  directlj  as 
the  square  root  of  its  resistance. 

If  we  replace  the  4  wires  at  A  by  a  solid  wire  of  twice  tl^ii 
diameter,  then  this  wire,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  vnll  hait 
the  same  resistance  as  these  4  wires  coupled  up  for  "  quantity,' 
and  its  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  very  neaih 
the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  will  be  rather  leas, 
in  consequence  of  the  metal  being  differently  distributed  or^ 
the  area  which  the  4  wires  occupy.  But  inasmuch  aa  the  silk 
covering  with  which  the  wires  are  insulated  is  practics^y  of 
the  same  thickness  for  large  as  for  small  wires,  if  me  thick  win 
were  wound  on  the  coil  the  sectional  area  of  that  wire  woiil>i 
actually  be  rather  larger  than  the  area  of  the  small  wires  whi(^ 
it  takes  the  place  of,  consequently  we  may  without_any  ooe- 
siderable  error  say  that  the  effect  varies  directly  as  V^* 

527.  This  fact  enables  us  to  determine  what  should  be  tb 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  any  particohr 
test  may  be  made  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Let  ^ 
take  the  case  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

On  page  195  we  obtained  an  equation  which  gave  the  Btrengft 
of  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  when  equili- 
brium was  very  nearly  produced,  viz. : 

Ex^adi-^hx)    ^ 

^*  "  {17(«  +  ^)  +  a(d  +  x)}  {r(d  +  a)  +  d(a  +  «)} 

This  equation  may  be  written 

1  Ex(ad^-hx) 

We  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  the^'g^anometer  coil  on 
the  needle  varies  directly  as  the  squiure  root  of  the  resistance  <rf 
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e  former.    Its  effect  must  also  vary  directly  as  the  current 
Lssing  through  the  coils,  consequently  the  total  effect  M  will 

> 

here  jc  is  a  constant  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  coil,  the 
agietio  strength  of  the  needle,  &o. 

We  have  to  find  what  value  of  g  will  make  M  as  large  as 
Dssibley  and  this  we  shall  do,  since  K  ic  is  constant,  by  finding 

_       k 
hat  value  of  ^  will  make  V^  +  ^7=  ^  findU  as  possible. 

Now 

nd  this  will  be  made  a  minimum   by  making  ^g  —  -pr  a 

i/9 
linimum,  that  is,  by  making 


before 
mt 


V7  =  ^/^y    or,    flr  =  i ; 
a  +  x 


:,  a(d  +  x)  .     .  ra  +  h)(d  +  x)     ,       ,  , 

md  — ^^- — -  IS  the  same  as  ^^ — .  ,   .  V,  . — ^,  when  ox  ^  ad^ 
a  +  x  a  +  o  +  d  +  X 

ind  this  expression  is  the  joint  resistance  of  the  resistances  on 
3itber  side  of  the  galvanometer;  theoretically  therefore  we 
should  make  g  equal  to  this  quantity  if  we  wish  M  to  be  as 
large  as  possible. 

ThiB  role,  however,  although  it  shows  what  value  g  should 
have  in  order  to  make  M  an  absolute  maximum,  is  one  which 
camiot  well  be  strictly  followed  out.  We  should  rather  seek 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  exact  rule  may  be  violated 
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Let  HB  suppose  ^  to  be  » tunes  i,  then  we  have 

for  an  absolute  TnaTimnm  11  =  1,  that  is 

--      1      Kic 
M  =  -  X  — • 

Suppose,  now, .we  make  g  nine  times  as  large  as  fc»  that  %\ 
make  11  =  9,  then  we  have 

MV9        Kic        1        Kic 

~  9  +  1  "^  V*  "  3-3  "^  Vt' 

In  other  words,  although  g  is  mn^  times  as  great  as  it  shooH 
be  for  making  M  a  maximum,  yet  M  has  only  ^en  reduced  fioa 

-  down  to  r-^.    Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way :  supposing  «• 

were  making  a  bridge  test,  employing  a  galvanometer  of  & 
exact  theoretical  value  for  obtaining  a  maximum  deflection,  ioi  1 
supposing  that  having  nearly  obtained  equilibrium,  the  defl^' 
tion  of  uie  galvanometer  needle  was  3-3  divisions,  then,  if  tk 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  had  been  9  times  the  theoretkil 
value,  the  deflection  would  only  have  been  reduced  down  tt 
2  divisions. 

It  must  therefore  be  evident  that,  unless  we  employ  a  giil- 
vanometer  whose  resistance  very  much  exceeds  the  theoretical 
value,  this  resistance  will  practically  be  the  one  required.  If  i^ 
is  necessary  to  draw  a  limit,  we  may  say — avoid  making  tb 
resistance  more  than  10  times  as  great  (or  as  small,  as  can  ^isR 
be  shown)  as  the  theoretical  value. 

528.  It  will  be  found  that  in  all  tests  in  which  g  has  a  parti- 
cular best  value,  an  equation  of  the  form 

M  =  -^xKk 

can  be  obtained,  k  in  fact  is  in  reality  the  resistance  extendi 
to  the  galvanometer,  so  that  we  have  simply  to  And  what  Hos 
resistance  is,  and  then  make  g  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  it 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTEE  XXVL 

SPEOIPIOATION  FOB  MANTJPACTUBB  OF  GABLE. — 
SYSTEM  OF  TESTING  CABLE  DUBING  MANUFAOTUBE. 

529.  As  soon  as  the  la^g  of  a  new  cable  lias  been  decided 
pon,  and  tbe  rente  which  it  is  to  take  has  been  selected,  <fec., 
he  manufaotore  has  to  be  commenced.  The  choice  of  the  types 
f  cable  to  be  adopted,  the  lengths  of  the  '*  shore  ends,"  *'  inter- 
dediate,"  and  '*  deep-sea "  sections  are  pnrely  matters  of  expe- 
ienoe  and  discretion  with  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work, 
jid  no  satisfjEictory  roles  for  general  guidance  can  be  laid  down. 

When  the  description  of  cable  has  been  settled  upnon,  a  speci- 
Lcation  has  to  be  drawn  np,  of  which  the  following  is  a  general 
ipecimen. 

530.  The TKLEaRAPH  Company  and 

Telegraph  Works. 

DoNTRACT  Specifioation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Submarine 

Telegraph  Cable  of  the ^  Telegraph 

Oompanj,  to  be  laid  between  the  coast  of- ,  near 

,  and  the  Island  of  . 

The  following  lengths  of  cable  will  be  required : — 
Actual  distance,  480  knots  (each  being  2029  yards),  or,  in- 
oluding  10  per  cent,  slack,*  528  knots. 

.A.  Main  cable        500  knots. 

B.  Intermediate  cable 11      „ 

0.  Shore-end  cable        17      „ 

Core. 

The  core  of  the  entire  length  of  cable  to  be  as  follows : — 
Conductor. — To  be  formed  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires 
of  a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  pure  copper 

*  The  amount  of  slaok  required  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  cable  and 
with  the  depth  of  water  it  is  laid  in. 
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aooording  to  Matthieesen's  standard,*  and  weighing  one  himdiBi 
and  seTen  (107^  pounds  per  nantical  mile  (2029  yards). 

Inaulaiar. — The  copper  conductor  to  be  covered  with  thiw 
coatings  of  the  purest  gutta-percha,  a  coating  of  Chattertcci 
compound  being  pkced  next  the  conductor  and  between  eid 
layer  of  percha.  The  insulator  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  itj 
(150)  pounds  per  nautical  jnile,  makine  the  weight  of  the  col- 
ductor,  when  covered  with  the  insulator,  two  hundred  »i 
fif^-seven  (257)  pounds  per  nautical  mile. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  each  coil  to  be  not  leas  tiua 
250  megohms  per  nautical  mile  after  having  been  kept  in  ^9n^ 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  75^  Fahrenheit,  for  not  less  thai 
twenty-four  consecutive  hoars,  and  after  one  minute's  ^ectzif- 
cation. 

Each  coil  of  insulated  wire,  before  being  placed  in  the  tem- 
perature tank  for  testing,  to  be  carefully  labelled  wi^  tb^ 
exact  length  of  wire,  the  exact  weight  of  copper,  and  the  exsr. 
weight  of  insulator  it  contains. 

A  margin  of  4  pounds  over  or  under  the  specified  total  wei^ 
(257  lbs.)  will  be  allowed,  but  the  mean  weight  of  the  coro  fer 
the  whole  cable  must  not  be  under  the  specified  weight. 

The  core  during  manufacture  to  be  carefully  protected  fita  i 
sun  and  heat,  and  kept  under  water.  | 

Jointi. — ^Every  joint  to  be  tested  bv  aocumulation,  ai^  the 
leakage  from  any  joint  during  one  minute  not  to  be  more  tiaii 
double  that  from  an  equal  length  of  the  perfect  core.  Notice  ^ 
be  eiven  to  the  inspecting  officer  of  the  company  when  a  jdiit 
is  about  to  be  made,  so  that  he  may  test  it. 


Skrvino  and  Sheathing. 

Main  Cable  A, 

Serving. — ^The  insulated  conductor  to  be  served  with  the  best 
wet-tanned  Bussian  hemp  to  receive  the  sheathing  as  sped&d, 
and  to  be  then  kept  in  tanned  water  and  not  allowed  to  be  ost 
of  water  more  than  is  necessary  to  feed  the  closing  machine. 

Sheathing. — The  served  core  to  be  sheathed  with  fifteen  git 
vanised  iron  wires,  each  •  120  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lay  to  be  10  inches,  no  loose  threads  of  hemp  to  benn 
through  the  closing  machine,  and  no  weld  in  any  one  iron  irire 
to  be  within  six  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire.  The  sheathed 
core  to  be  finally  covered  with  three  coatings  of  Bright  and 

•  See  pago  40f),  §  479. 
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lark's  compound,  a  serving  of  tarred  yam  made  from  the  best 
nssian  liemp  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  compoTind, 
kch  serving  of  yam  being  laid  on  in  contrary  directions.* 

Intermediate  Cable  B. 

Serving  to  be  similar  in  eveiy  respect  to  that  on  the  Main 
able  A. 

Sheathing  to  be  generally  similar  to  that  specified  for  the 
Lain  Cabe  A,  but  the  iron  covering  to  consist  of  ten  galvanised 
on  wires,  each  *  180  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lay  to  be 
)  inches. 

Shore-End  Cable  C. 

The  shore-end  cable  to  consist  of  Cable  A  complete,  and 
irtber  well  served  with  the  best  wet-tanned  Eussian  hemp, 
ad  then  sheathed  with  twelve  galvanised  iron  wires,  •  300  of 
a  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lay  to  be  17  inches,  no  loofee  threads  of  hemp  to  be  run 
brough  the  closing  machine,  and  no  weld  in  any  one  iron  wire 
)  be  within  six  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire.  The  sheathed 
3re  to  be  finally  covered  with  three  coatings  of  Bright  and 
Hark's  compound,  a  serving  of  tarred  yam  made  from  the  best 
Russian  hemp  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  compound, 
Etch  serving  of  yam  being  laid  on  in  contrary  directions. 

The  completed  cable  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  to  be  passed  into 
tank  of  water  and  kept  covered  with  water  until  shipped.  A 
^rrect  indicator  to  be  attached  to  the  closing  machine,  and  the 
mgth  of  cable  to  be  marked  as  agreed. 

QUALTTY  OF  MATERIALS. 

The  wire  used  in  the  Main  Gable  A  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
f  homogeneous  wire,  galvanised,  and  having  a  tensile  strength 
f  50  tons  per  square  inch  area,  and  850  lbs.  as  a  minimuiu 
reaking  strain  on  a  length  of  12  inches  between  the  clamps, 
lie  wire  must  elongate  not  less  than  f  per  cent,  before  break- 
ig.  It  shall  bend  round  itself  and  unbend  without  breaking, 
'he  joints  in  the  homogeneous  wires  to  be  of  the  form  decided 
pon  by  the  company's  and  contractor's  engineers,  and,  as  far 
3  practicable,  no  one  joint  to  be  within  six  feet  of  any  other 
)int. 

*  In  the  place  of  the  tarred  yam  and  Bright  and  Clark's  componnd,  two 
yers  of  tope,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  rosin  oil  and  pitch,  each  layer  being 
onnd  on  in  contrary  directions,  are  now  frequently  employed;  this  giTes  au 
coellent  finish  to  the  cable. 
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The  iron  wire  to  be  used  in  Cables  B  and  0  is  to  be  of  ^ 
quality  known  as  Best  Best,  free  from  inequalities,  galTuikd 
and  annealed,  and  having  a  tensile  strength  of  25  tons  pe 
square  inch  of  area.  A  margin  of  5  per  oent  will  be  allowed 
in  weight,  provided  the  average  weight  is  as  specified  above 
The  wire  for  Cables  B  and  C  to  be  capable  of  being  bent  n^ 
a  cylinder  four  times  its  own  diameter  and  unbent  witknt 
breaking.  No  wire  of  brittle  quality  shall  be  put  into  tk 
cables,  and  the  engineers  or  their  assistants  shall  have  powe 
to  reject  any  hanks  which  break  frequently  in  the  dossg 
machine,  or  are  of  unsatisfACtoiy  equality.  No  weld  shall  k 
made  in  the  B  and  C  cables  withm  six  feet  of  any  other  weU. 

The  galvanising  of  the  iron  to  bear  four  dips  of  one  minute 
each  in  a  solution  of  one  part  by  weight  of  sulphate  of  ooppc? 
and  five  parts  of  water. 

Each  intermediate  cable  to  be  finished  off  with  smitAk 
tapers  to  be  arranged  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  engineer  of  tk 
company. 

TSSTIKQ  AOCOMMODATIOK. 

A  proper  room  and  all  necessary  batteries  and  leading  irim 
to  be  provided  for  testing  the  cable  during  the  whole  mm- 
facture. 

Inspection. 

The  engineer  of  the  company  or  his  agents  to  have  ws» 
to  the  works  for  inspecting  and  testing  cable  and  all  matem^ 
employed,  and  may  reject  all  matenals  which  are  unaat^ 
factory. 

Penalty. 

The  whole  of  the  cable  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  ti» 

stated  in  the  tender  under  a  penal^  of _per  cest 

on  ^e  price  for  each  day,  or  fraction  of  a  day,  after  the  siii 
time,  until  the  day  the  cable  may  be  actually  completed  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

The  manufacture  may  not  be  carried  on  at  night  without  tk 
written  consent  of  the  engineer  of  the  company  or  his  agent 

The  cable  ship  or  ships  are  not  to  leave  the  wharf  with  cA\k 
on  board  until  the  cable  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  sH 
respects  by  the  engineers  or  their  assistants  from  the  shore,  td 
ample  time  after  the  shipment  of  the  last  mile  to  be  allowecj 
for  this  purpose.  ugi(^ 
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531.  The  tests  made  hy  the  cable  mannfetotiirers,  althougli 
stematio,  aie  not  as  a  rale  qtdte  so  exaot  or  lengthy  as  ^ose 
Mle  bj  the  electrician  representing  the  company  for  whom  the 
ble  is  being  made.    The  cable,  once  mannfactnred,  passes  ont 

the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  latter  has  no  farther 
i^erest  in  the  matter;  whereas  the  company  may  require  at 
y  time  to  localise  a  fault,  and  the  more  precise  the  data  they 
ssess  the  more  closely  will  they  be  able  to  determine  the 
sition  of  the  defect.  Besides,  when  a  large  number  of  cables 
3  being  made  at  once  at  the  factory  it  would  be  impossible, 
thout  a  very  large  staff,  to  make  an  elaborate  series  of  tests 
*  each  cable;  whereas  these  can  easily  be  made  by  the 
metrician  and  his  assistants  when  there  is  only  one  cable  to 
•k  after. 

The  methods  of  working  out  the  tests,  and  the  forms  employed 
'  entering  down  the  same,  depend  upon  the  individual  opinion 
the  electrician  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  the  following  will 
re  a  general  idea  of  the  course  to  be  pursued : — 

Tests  of  the  Coils. 

532.  The  core  of  the  cable  is  usually  made  in  2-knot  lengths 
proximately,  which  are  coiled  upon  wooden  drums  as  manu- 
tured,  and  then  placed  in  tanks  of  water  heated  to  a  tem- 
ratore  of  76®  F.  to  be  tested.* 

Mier  being  placed  in  the  tank,  the  ooils  should  remain  there 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  they  may  acquire  through- 
t  their  mass  the  necessaiy  uniform  temperature*  At  the  end 
this  time  the  tests  may  be  taken. 

Sheets  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  employed  for  entering  all  the 
ails  of  the  tests  as  they  are  made ;  the  more  important  of 
se  details  are  then  copied  on  to  Sheet  E.  The  working  out 
the  tests  of  the  coils  and  cable  is  shown  on  oorrespondiog 


he  figures  ^ven  are  such  as  are  often  obtained  in  actual 
ctioe.  The  msulation  resistances  of  the  coils  are  very  often 
siderably  higher  than  those  shown,  but  this  entirely  depends 
>n  the  tune  which  elapses  after  the  manufacture. 

At  the  wovks  of  Messrs.  Siemens  A  Co.,  Charlton,  the  ooils  are  tested  at 
difforent  temperatozes,  viz.,  at  75^  and  50^  F. 
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Calculations  for  Sheet  (A). 


Aprtt  Srd. 


JSo.l(ha. 

log       213  =      2-3283796 
log  1*9946  =        -2998558 


2-0285238 
=  log  of  106-79 


No.2(kil 

log       214  =      2-3804138 
log  2*0074  =         •8026339 

2*0277799 
=  log  of  106-60 


No.SCo%L 

log       215  =      2*3324385 
log  2-0069  =         -3025257 

2-0299128 
=  log  of  107-13 


No.  A  Coil 

log       214  =>      2-3804138 
log  1-9990  =        -3008128 

2  0296010 
=  log  of  107^65 


Na.5  0o{L 

log       212  =      2-3263359 
log  1-9990  =         *3008128 

2*0255231 
=  log  of  106-05 


QuUorperchcL 
NclOoiL 
log       298  =      2-4742163 
log  1-9946  =         -2998558 

2  1743605 
=  log  of  149*40 


No,2'Cknl. 
log       302  =      2-4800069 
log  2-0074  =        -3026339 

2-1773730 
=  fog  of  150*44 


No,  3  (ha. 

log   304  =   2 -4828736 
log  2-0069  =    -3025257 


2*1803479 
=  log  of  151-48 


No.  4  Cba. 

log       299  =      2-4756712 
log  1-9990  =         -3008128 


2-1748584 
=  log  of  149-67 


No.  5  Coil. 

log       296  =      2-4712917 
log  1-9990  =         -3008128 

2-0174789 
=  log  of  148-07 
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April  Zrd. 


Calculations  for  Sheet  (B). 
Canduelor  Besistance. 


No.  1  CmL 
log  22*98  =  1*8613500 
log     1*9946  =    -2998558 

1-0614942  =  log  of  11-52 
log  106-79      =  2-0285238 

8-0900180  s  log  of  1280-8 
=  97-8  per  cent  pure  copper* 

No.  2  Coil 
log  28-05  =  1-8626709 
log     20074  =     


1-0600370  =  log  of  11 -48 
log  106-60      =2-0277799  "~" 

8-0878169  =  log  of  1224*1 
=  97-7  per  cent,  pure  copper  • 

NcSCoiL 
log  28-01  =  1-8619166 
log     2-0069  =    -8025257 

1-0598909  =  log  of  11-47 
log  10713      =  2-0299128 

80893037  =  log  of  1228-8 
=  97-4  per  cent  pure  cepper  • 

JVo.4  0ba. 
log  22*96  =  1*8609719 
log     1-9990  =     *3008128 

1*0601591  =  log  of  11-49 
log  107-05     =  20296010 

8-0897601  =  log  of  1229-6 
=  97-8  per  cent  pure  copper* 

No.5CoiL 
log  28-22  =  1*8658622 
log     1*9990  =    -8008128 

1*0650494  -:-logofll*62 
log  106*05      =  2*0255231 

8*0905725  =  log  of  1231-9 

=  97-2  per  cent  pure  <»PP«t^oOQle 

•TablelL    S6ealflopa«:e409,l478. 
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Galculations  fob  Sheet  (0). 

Inductive  OafoeUy. 

log  8=  -4771218 
log  1720  =  8*2855284 
log   880  =  2*5185189 


6-28n686                      «+J  =  «5^ 
log  5790  =  8-7620786                          **               ^^ 

5790 
=  880 

2*4684850 

JSTclOoO. 

log  167-5       e  2*2240148 
2*4684850 

T-7555298 
log     1-9946=    -2998558 

1-4556740  =  log  of -2855 

No.2Co(L 

log  169-5       =  2-2291697 
2*4684850 

T-7606847 
log     2*0074=    -8026889 

7-4580508  =  log  of -2871 

2Vb.8(WL 

log  169-5       =2-2291697 
2*4684850 

1*7606847 
log     2-0069=    -8025257 

•4581590  =  log  of -2872 

No.^CknL 

log  171-5       =  2*2842641      -^ 
2-4684850 

1*7657791 
log     1*9990=    -8008128                              r 

■*                                                                                        Diaitized  bv  V. 

jOoqI 

r-4649663  =  log  of  '2917 
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Calculatioks  fob  Sheet  (G) — continued. 

No,5CoiL 
=  2-2265999 


log  168*5 
log     1 


2-4684850 

1-7581149 
=  -3008128 

1-4578021  slog  of -2866 


Percentage  of  Lots. 


No,lOoiL 

167-5 
76-25 


log   91-25  =  1 -9602329 
log  100       =  2- 

8-9602329 
log  167-5   =2*2240148 

1 -7862181. 
=  log  of  54*48 


No.2Co{L 

169-5 
77-25 


log   92-25  =  1-9649664 
log  100       =  2* 

3-9649664 
log  169-5    =2*2291697 

1*7857967 
=  lQg  of  54*42 


169*5 
75-75 


log   93*75  =  1*9719718 
log  100  *    =  2- 

8-9719713 
log  169*5  =2*2291697 

1-7428016 
=  log  of  55-81 


171-5 
78*75 


log   92-75  =  1-9678139 
log  100       =  2* 

8*9673139 
log  171*5    =2*2342641 

1-7330498 
=  logof54-08 


No.6Coa. 

168-5 
77-75 


log   90-75  =  1*9578466 
log  100       =  2* 

3-9578466 
log  168*5    =2*2265999 

1-7312467  Google 
slog  of  53-86 
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Calcuultiohs  fob  Sheet  (D). 

JfriLit 
InmdatUm  Bentianee. 

log  17,000=   4-2801489 
log  178=    2*2380461 

1-9924028  =  log  of  96-27  =  valne  of  bitfaiy 
log  10^020  X  1000  =   70008677 
log   152=   2-1818486 

111751141  =  log 
log  780=   2*8920946 


14-06720ff7       ^^  °^  f!!j;."^  •^'™*  =  J'^ 


log6240=  8-7951846  h       1  oefl  =15 


10*2720241 

5460  +  78a_62i0 
780  780 

No,lCoiL 

10-2720241 
log  148=   2-1702617 


8- 1017624  =  log  of  126-41  megs. 
logl-9946=      -2998558  

8-4016186  =  log  of  252-1  megs. 


N<k2C<nL 

10-2720241 
log  142=   2-1522883 


8-1197358  =  log  of  181-75  m^s. 
log  2*0074  =      -3026339  

8-4223697  =  kg  of  264-5  megs. 


10-2720241 
log  144-5   =    2-1598678 


8-1121563  =  kg  of  129-47  megs, 
kg  2-0069=      -3025257     ,,,,ed  bTGnbgle 

8-4146820  =  log  of  259-8  mega. 
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Calcolations  fob  SiCEPt  (D)^o(m(fnue(L 

NoACaiL 

10-2720241 
log  140-5    =    2  1476763 

81243478  =  log  of  133-15  megs, 
log  1-9990=      -3008128  

8-4251596  =  log  of  266-2  megs. 

No.5C<nL 

10-2720241 
log  138=    2  1398791 

8-1321450  =  log  of  135-56  mega, 
log  1-9990  =      -3008128  

8-4329578  =  log  of  271-0  megs. 


Percentage  of  Eleclrijicatum* 


No.  1  CoU. 

No.  2  Coa. 

148 
137 

142 
130 

log   11  =  1-0413927 
log  100  =  2- 

log   12  =  1-0791812 
log  100  =  2- 

8-0413927 
log  148  =  2- 1702617 

8-0791812 
log  142  =  2- 1522883 

•8711310 
=  log  of  7-43 

•9268929 
=  log  of  8-45 

No.  3  Coa. 

No.  4  Coa. 

144-5 
184 

140-5 
132 

log   10-5  =  1  0211893 
log  100     =2- 

log     8-5=    -9294189 
log  100     =  2- 

3-0211893 
log  144-5  =  21598678 

2-9294189 
log  140-5  =  2-1476763 

-8613215 
=  log  of  7-27 

-7817426  ^8^^ 
=  log  of  6-05 
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Calculatiohs  fob  Shiet  (D) — coniimied. 

No.5QnL 

138 
127-5 

log   10-5  =  1-0211898 
log  100     =  2- 

8-0211898 
log  138     =2-1398791 

•8813102 
=  log  of  7-61 
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Tests  of  the  Cable.  i 

533.  As  soon  as  one  or  more  ooils  haye  been  tested,  the  nuu-l 
faotore  of  the  oable  is  oommenoed ;  and  as  each  coil  is  pisBei 
through  the  covering  or  "  closing  "  machine,  another  is  j<Hiitd 
on,  the  joint  being  made  at  su(£  a  time  that  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  can  elapse  between  the  making  and  testing  of  tk 
same.  To  ensure  this  necessary  time  intervening,  as  soon  » 
one  joint  is  passed  through  the  closing  machine  the  next  thmA 
be  made,  so  that  there  is  a  length  of  two  knots  of  coil  to  li 
sheathed  before  the  new  joint  is  reached. 

The  system  of  testing  joints  has  been  described  in  Cliapta 
XIX.  A  form  for  entermg  the  results  of  the  tests  is  shown  h 
Sheet  P. 

In  making  a  joint  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  a  certain  Isagi 
from  each  coil.  The  amount  of  this  length  varies  according  « 
circumstances,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  yards. 

The  order  in  which  the  coils  are  lointed  together  does  v% 
always  correspond  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  tested  at  75', 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  note  down  their  consecutive 
order  in  a  column  provided  on  the  test  sheets  for  the  puipofit 
In  the  case  of  a  fault  occurring  in  the  cable,  this  information  if 
of  use  in  enabling  an  accurate  measurement  to  be  made. 

Sheets  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  show  the  system  of  entering  ^ 
tests  as  they  are  taken  each  day.  The  method  of  working  (^ 
and  entering  the  restdts  will  be  imderstood  from  the  examp^ 
given. 

With  reference  to  columns  50  to  56  on  Sheet  J,  as  has  lea 
explained  on  page  233,  §  245,  the  joint  insulation  resistance  of » 
number  of  wires  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  vo- 
procals  of  their  respective  insulation  resistances.  Column  3! 
contains,  therefore,  the  reciprocals  ♦  of  the  values  in  column  51 
These  reciprocals  are  added  together,  and  the  results  noted  ^ 
column  54 :  the  reciprocals  of  these  numbers  (multiplied  i^ 
10  million)  give  the  values  in  column  55. 

Column  55  is  obtained  by  comparing  column  49  in& 
column  54. 

534.  When  a  cable  is  of  a  considerable  length  it  is  usual  a 
order  to  save  time,  to  manufacture  the  same  in  several  length 
or  "sections,"  so  that  several  machines  can  be  running  at  tin 

tizedb   GC 

».«12!!^  *~  beet  obtained  from  tables  (Barlows  are  generally  used),  ft 
numbers  are  multiplied  by  10  milHon  to  avoid  decimaliT 
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same  time.  When  the  sections  are  completed  they  are  spliced 
together  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  length,  llie  examples 
o£  tests  giyen  represent  the  tests  of  one  section  of  the  Main 
Cable. 

Find  Tests. 

535.  On  the  completion  of  the  cable  special  tests  for  insulation 
(j^^  370,  §  417)  are  made. 

t^THie  general  method  of  recording  these  special  insulation 
aiid  other  tests,  is  shown  on  page  489,  by  Sheet  L. 
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Calculations  for  Sheet  (G). 
Length  Manufactured^ 

log  1404       =31473671 
log   274-25  =:  2-4381466 

6-9926 

•7092205  =  log  of  5-1194 

•8732 

Calculations  for  Sheet  (H). 

Estimated  Conductor  Resistance. 

log  11*46     =1  0591846 
log    1-9952=    -2999864 

1-3591710  =  log  of  22-86 

EsHmated  Temperature.. 

log  68-88  =  1-8377778 
log  66-38  =  1-8220372 

•0157406  =  log  coeff.  57J.* 

Calculations  for  Sheet  (I), 

Inductive  Capacity. 

log      8=    -4771213 
kg  1720  =  3-2355284 
loe    100  =  2- 
^  G  +  8  _  5460  -HOP  _  5560 

5-7126497  8  100  100 

log  5560  =  3-7450748 

1-9675749 

log  165-5  =  2-2187980 
1-9675749 


April  m. 


'2512231 
log  5-9926=    -7776158 


1-473C078  =  log  of  -2976  r  onalo 

♦  Tabb  V» 

O   r 
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Calculations  foe  Sheet  (I) — continued^ 

Percentage  of  Loss^ 
165-5 
90 


log   75-5  =  1-8779470 
log     100  =  2- 

3-8779470 
log  165-5  =  2-2187980 

1  •  6591490  =  log  of  45-6g 

Calculations  for  Sheet  (J). 
Insulation  Besiatance. 


log  17,100=   4-2329961 
log      173=   2-2380461 


Aprils 


2-9949500  =  log  of  98-84  =  value  of  balte^y 
lolr  10,020  y  1000  =    7-0008677  

log      152=    2-1818486 

11  - 1776613  =  log  constant 
log    1480=    3-1702617 

14-3479230      Res.  of  Galvanometer  and  Slinnt  =  H 
log    6940=    3-8413595         „        1  Cell  =1^ 

10-5065635  -^ 

log  164-5=    2-2161659  q  ^  g  ,  5460  +  1480  ,  6940 

8-2903976  S  1480  14S0 

log  1,000,000  =    6- 


2-2903976 

2-2903976 
log  ooefif  •  57^  =    -5778745 

1-7125231  =  log  of  51 -585 
log  5-9926=    -7776153  

2-4901384  =  log  of  309  13 

Estimated  Insulation  Resistance. 

log  270-3       =2-4318460 
log      1-9952=    -2999864 

2-1318596  =  log  of  135 -4» 

w^oogle 


iitized 
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Percentage  of  Increase. 

51-585 
48-735 


log     7-850=    -8948697 
log  100         =  2- 

2-8948697 
log   43-735  =  1-6408291 


1-2540406  =  log  of  18-0 
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The. 


Cl^) 


..Telbqraph  Company. 


Iahufactubb  OF- 


_SoBMABiNB  Gable  at. 


Liength  -  40'32  knots. 


Cablk  Wobks. 

Section  A.— Main  Cable. 

Final  Test. 


June  3rd,  1884. 


Conductor  Resistance, 


ToUl 
obsenred. 


ToUl  of  Colls 
4175°. 


Temperature. 


450  *  17  ohms        463  *  68  ohms 


Obeenred. 
61 J^  Fahr. 


CalcoUted. 
61°  Fahr. 


Per  Mile  from 
Coils  St  75° 

11-60 


Inductive  Capacity. 


^  m.f.  Con- 
ienserlHs. 


Gable. 


immediate. 


Afterl  min. 


Percentage     ^^ 


Per  Knot. 


172X10     162x°°^°  +  ^°    144x5520  +  15    ^^.^    n.585m.f.    ^STm.f. 
15  15 


Insulation  Besistance. 

CkmitarU.    Battery  300  volts.    G  =  5520. 
1  CoU  thro.  10.000  +  20,  8  =  tAo.  153  def. 

1  CeU  Dis.  172.    Battery  Dis.  182  x  —^q—^. 
S.  on  Cable,  560  ohms. 


\ 


Time. 

Zinc  to  Line. 

Earth  Besding. 

Copper  to  Line.          Earth  Heading. 

Afterl  min. 

267 

82 

300 

66 

233 

53 

2(54 

40 

»     3    tt 

219 

42 

250 

28 

213 

35 

241 

22 

it     5    )) 

207 

80 

234 

18 

»     6    }} 

204 

229 

201 

225 

199 

222 

»>     *'    tt 

197 

218 

„  10    „ 

195 

215 

„     11        M 

193 

212 

»  12    „ 

191 

210 

»  13    „ 

189 

208 

,,  14    „ 

188 

206 

„  15    „ 

187 

205 

All  readings  steady. 

Zinc  to    Copper 
Line,     to  Line» 
megp.         Percentage  of  ElectriflcaUon*    ,3..        ^^-s 
between  Ist  and  2nd  miu.  j    **  * 

Resistance  per  knot  at  nor-l 
mal  temp,  at  end  of  Ui}    1076 
min.    Zinc  to  Line.     .     .) 

Do.  reduced  to  75°.    .    .    .     370-8 

Do.  1st  and  15th  min.     .     .      43-5       48-5 

Siffnati 

ore 

J 
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CHAPTEB    XXVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  DrrEBMiNB  THE  True  Issulation  and  CoNwrcroB  Hksstisces 
OF  a'Uniformlt  Insulatio)  Telegraph  Line. 

536.  On  page  6  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  role  of  multiply- 
ing the  total  insulation  by  the  mileage  of  the  wire  to  si^t  the 
insulation  per  mile  was  not  strictly  correct.  Now,  although 
the  leakage  on  a  telegraph  line  insulated  on  poles  is  really  i 
leakage  at  a  series  of  detached  points,  and  not  a  tudform  leak- 
age, as  in  a  cable,  vet  practically,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
long  lines,  it  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  uniformly,  and 
consequently  the  solutions  of  problems  dealing  with  cables  also 
apply  with  considerable  accuracy  to  land  lines.  Wo  may  there- 
fore consider  the  case  in  question  by  the  help  of  the  equations 
we  have  obtained  in  the  investigations  made  in  Chapter  ^"^H^ 

On  page  434  we  have  an  equation  [12] 

J^  _    I 

and  on  the  same  page  an  equation  [10] 
TO  __        1 

therefore 

2to""      2r     ' 
by  substitution  and  transposition  we  get 

Since  I  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  r  is  the  Conductor  resistance 
per  unit  length,  Iria  the  Total  Conductor  Bemtance  of  the  line, 
B,  and  E<  being  the  respective  total  resistances  of  the  line 
when  the  further  end  is  to  earth  and  when  it  is  JTiffi^lftted. 
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Again  we  have  (page  430) 

m*  =  -: 
t 

erefore 

J:  -  ^  -       ^ 

mi~  r  "  V^S~S/ 
erefore 

1  % 


fT ' 


2  m      2VR.R« 
p^  BTil)etitiition  and  transposition  we  get 


t  2VK.R. 


Lnce  Z  is  the  len^h  of  the  line,  and  t  is  the  Insulation  resistanoe 
ar  unit  length,  y  is  the  Total  Insulation  Besistarice  of  the  line. 

To  get  ihe  per  mile  results,  we  mnst,  of  course,  in  the  first  ease 
Ivide  the  total  by  the  mileage,  and  in  the  second  muUijply  it 
y  the  mileage. 

By  expanding  the  logarithm  we  may  obtain  approximate 
jnplifications  of  the  foregoing  formulas. 

We  have 

lOg^  ^ -^^-^r-    -   log, ^^-r-^   =   log. ,   if  «    =     —rr-  . 

;at 


berefore 


^««.^:=^^-^^$+----}'' 


berefore 


-«.{>^r|+5©'+?(D"*"^°* 


*    rT»-Ji x._»_    *i — 1 15*1.  T^JUt^.. 
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and 

»• B^ 


•+i-M(|)^l(D"^- 


If  B<  is  not  less  than  5  times  B«,  then  the  formnlae 

i,.E.{i  +  l.|).  „a  i  =  E,{.-l.|) 

are  correct  within  1  per  cent. 

If,  however,  B<  is  not  more  than  2j^  times  B«,  then  it  would  1i 
necessary  to  take  three  of  the  terms  given  above  in  orda  to  It 
correct  within  1  per  cent.  In  snch  cases  the  logaiiihmie 
formulsd  would  probably  be  but  little  more  laborious  to  wiak 
ont,  and  would,  of  course,  give  exact  results. 

537.  A  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  Inndatum  Betuloa 
per  mile  of  an  insulated  wire  is  the  following : — 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  on  page  430,  we  have  an  equatum 

t 

where  r  is  the  conductivity  resistance  per  unit  lengtli,  and  t  ^ 
insulation  resistance  per  unit  length,  of  the  line.  Also  ofi 
page  434  we  have  an  equation 

where,  as  before,  B«  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  line  when  tba 
further  end  is  to  earth,  and  B<  the  total  resistance  when  the  end 
is  insulated.    By  combining  these  two  equations  we  have 

E.B,  =  f*^  =  r.-, 

or 

.•  =  E,f.  [A] 

If  we  take  the  unit  length  to  be  a  mile^  then  r  being  the  tn« 
conductor  resistance  per  mile,  t  will  be  the  Iwulatum  Bm$ta»a 
j>er  mile. 
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It  -will  be  seen  tliat  the  mileage  of  the  line  does  not  oome  into 
le  equation,  this  quantity  being  represented  by 

r 

That  we  do,  in  £stct,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  InsulaHon  per 
iile  of  a  line,  is  to  multiply  the  total  resistance  of  the  line 
rhen  its  end  is  insulated,  not  by  the  absolute  total  conductivity 
ivided  by  the  absolute  conductivity  per  mile,  which  is  the  same 
[ling  as  the  mileage,  but  hy  the  observed  total  conductivity  (i,e. 
he  total  resistance  of  the  line  when  its  end  is  to  earth)  divided 
y  the  true  conductivity  per  mile» 

For  example. 

The  resistance  of  a  line,  200  miles  long,  when  the  further  end 
ras  insulated  was  4000  ohms.  When  the  end  was  to  earth  the 
esistanoe  was  2400  ohms.  The  absolute  conductor  resistance 
f  the  wire,  at  the  time  the  measurements  were  being  made,  was 
[nown  to  be  16  ohms  per  mile.  What  was  the  true  insulation 
>er  mile  of  the  line  ? 

1  =  4000  X  ^  =  600,000  ohms, 
lo 

rhe  Talue  of  •  given  by  the  ordinary  rule  would  be 
%  =  4000  X  200  =  800,000  ohms, 

I  result  200,000  ohms,  or  33  per  cent.,  too  high. 

538.  It  must  be  evident  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
inductor  resistance  of  a  line  is  really  the  true  conductivity 
-esistanoe  diminished  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  insulators. 
ITonductivity  resistance,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  land  line  can 
>nly  be  measured  accurately  in  fine  weather,  when  the  insula- 
tion is  very  high.  To  obtain,  then,  the  value  of  r  from  equation 
A]  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  conductivity  test  in  fine 
pireather,  and  to  note  the  temperature  at  that  time ;  and  then 
nrhen  an  insulation  test  is  made  in  wet  weather,  to  observe  the 
temperature,  and  from  this  correct  the  value  of  r  previously 
obtained  in  the  fine  weather. 

539.  In  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  the  insulation  resistance 
[when  the  cable  is  in  good  condition^  is  always  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  conductivity  resistance  that  the  true  value  of  the 
latter  is  obtained  at  once  by  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
cable  when  its  end  is  to  earth.  Also  the  insulation  per  mile  is 
practically  equal  to  the  total  resistance  when  the  end  is  insulated, 
multiplied  by  the  mileage. 
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Testino  Teleoeafh  Lines  bt  Beceiyed  Cusbests. 

540.  The  system  of  daily  testing  for  insulatioo,  described  n 
Chapter  I.,  page  6,  and  which  was  in  general  use  on  the  liaei 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  has  been  snperaeded  bji' 
system  of  testing  by  received  currents,  which  possesses  BunT 
advantages  over  the  old  method  of  testing. 

Every  day  at  a  definite  time,  currents  from  batteries,  eadi  d 
an  approximately  definite  electromotive  foroe,  are  transmitted 
over  the  different  lines,  or  sections  of  lines,  and  the  strengths  fl 
the  currents  received  at  the  further  ends  are  measured.  It  is 
evident  that  the  strengths  of  these  currents  will  vary  with  tb 
amounts  of  leakage  on  the  lines,  that  is  with  the  state  of  th^ 
insulation ;  if  then  the  battery  power  employed  for  transmittic^ 
the  currents  be  constant,  the  strengths  of  the  received  cunanB 
observed  from  day  to  day  will  give  an  accurate  knowledge  i£ 
the  condition  of  the  lines. 

The  way  in  which  this  general  principle  is  practically  caiad 
out  is  as  follows : — 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  145)  represent  the  section  of  line  to  be  te^tei 
then  to  each  end  of  the  latter,  resistances,  E,  B,  of  10,000  ohss 

Fig.  145. 
Rt ^. JSdL , 


^        W,VOO  SCO  %  6O0  iC.COO         J^ 


0a. 


S3D     ^" 


each  are  connected,  together  with  a  galvanometer  G  (wbps 
rosistanco  is  320  ohms)  and  a  battery  E  ("whose  resistance  i 
also  approximately  320  ohms),  as  shown.  Although  the  sectioc 
tested  are  not  all  of  equal  lengths  or  resistances,  yet  practical^^ 
they  are  such  that  they  may  all  be  assumed  to  have  a  meai 
conductor  resistance  of  1000  ohms. 

Now  it  can   be   demonstrated   mathematically   that   if  tb 
resistances  E,  E,  are  very  great,  then  a  '*  resultant  *'  ^ult* , 

•  See  page  265,  §.288. 
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(that  is,  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  line)  will  produce 
very  nearly  the  same  effect  on  the  current  received  on  the  gal- 
vanometer G,  whether  this  fault  is  at  the  middle,  at  the  end,  or 
at  any  intermediate  point  on  the  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fault  has  the  greatest  influence  when  it  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
Hne,  and  the  least  influence  when  it  is  at  either  of  the  ends,  but 
when  the  resistances  E,  R,  are  each  about  10  times  the  con- 
ductor resistance  of  the  line,  then  the  difference  in  the  two  cases 
is  practically  very  small.  If  then  we  assume,  for  convenience  of 
calculation,  that  the  resultant  fault  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line, 
we  have 

C  =  ^  X  -^  =         ^/  - 

where  C,  is  the  current  received  on  the  galvanometer  G,  E  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  E^  the  total  resistance 
on  either  side  of  the  fault/. 
From  this  equation  we  get 

,       C,      ^">      Ej-^C,      E, 

Now  the  battery  from  which  the  current  is  sent  consists  of 
50  Daniell  cells,  and  if  we  take  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Daniell  cell  to  be  1  •  07  volts  approximately,  we  have 

E  =  60  X  1-07  =  63-6  volts. 
We  also  have 

El  =  320  +  10,000  +  500  =  10,820  ohms; 
therefore 

•^  53-5  2 


10,820  X  10,820  X  C,       10,820 

ohms. 

.00000045608^.^^^^3^3^ 


where  C^  is  measured  in  amperes.  Digitized  by  Google 

If  now  we  so  adjust  the  galvanometer  G  by  means  of  the 
directing  magnet,  that  one  milliamp^re   (ttjW*^  ampere)   of 
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current  gives  a  deflection  of  80  diyisioDS,  then,  if  <£  be  the  de- 
flection given  by  any  otlier  current,  we  mnst  have 

d 

80  X  1000  =  ^  ^  -0000125  amperes. 

From  this  last  equation,  then,  we  can  obtain  the  strength  (C,) 
of  the  received  current,  in  amperes,  corresponding  to  anj 
particular  deflection;  whilst  from  the  previous  equation,  bj 
inserting  this  value  of  C^  we  can  obtain  the  corresponding  valiK 
of/,  that  is  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  line. 

For  eosample. 

Suppose  d  =  136 ;  then 

a  =  136  X  -0000125  =  -0017  amperes; 
therefore 

^  "  -00000045698 -— —  =  "'^"^^  «*^ 

— TooiT -00018484 

or  11,900  ohms,  approximately. 

541.  In  order  to  save  calculation,  a  table  showing  the  values 
of  Cr  and/ corresponding  to  the  various  deflections  (d°),  is  pro- 
vided at  each  of  the  different  test  offices;  this  table  is  arranged 
as  on  p.  497. 

542.  In  order  that  the  station  transmitting  the  currents  nuty 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  his  50-cell  battery  is  in  proper 
condition,  he  can  test  its  electromotive  force  in  the  following 
way: — 

The  battery  being  joined  up  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer 
and  two  of  the  10,000  ohms  resistances,  the  deflection  is  noted. 
Now  if  the  50  ceUs  are  in  proper  condition,  their  total  electro- 
motive force  would  be 

50  X  1-07  =  53-5  volts. 

Taking  then  the  resistance  of  the  battery  to  be  320  ohms 
approximately,  and  the  resistance  of  the  ^Ivanometer  being 
1070  ohms,*  the  current  deflecting  the  needle  will  be 

53-5  X  1000  

'320  +  10,000  +  10,000  +  1070  ^  2-5012  milliamp^res. 

*  When  this  test  is  being  made,  the  galvanometer  resistance  is  320  +  750 
=  1070  ohms;  the  750  ohms  is  a  resistanoe,  connected  to  the  instrument,  , 
whose  nse  will  be  explained  in  describing  the  latter.  | 
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Bat  the  adjustment  of  the  tangent  gaLvanometer  shonM  be 
such  that  1  milllamp^re  of  current  gives  80  divisions;  ooise- 
qnently  if  the  electromotive  foroe  of  the  50  cells  is  equal  t 
53  *  5  YoltSy  the  deflection,  dy^,  obtained  should  be  such  that 

d^:  80::  2-5012  : 1; 
that  is, 

di  =  80  X  2-5012  =  200-096  =  200  approximately. 

200  then  is  the  deflection  which  should  be  obtained  if  tbe 
battery  is  in  proper  condition ;  if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  haiw- 
ever,  then  the  power  is  brought  up  to  its  approximate  props 
value  by  adding  on  an  extra  cell  or  two  untu  the  deflectian  b 
increased  to  200  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  seldom  neoessazy, 
however,  to  do  this  in  practice. 

543.  The  measurement  of  the  currents  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  tangent  galvanometer  of  the  pattern,  and  with  the  scale. 
shown  on  pa^es  22  and  30  respectively,  and  with  the  standard 
cell  described  on  pa^  137,  §  149. 

Fig.  146  shows  in  general  plan  the  arrangement  of  the 
galvanometer. 

Fig.  146. 


In  this  instmment  there  are  three  coils  of  wire,  the  ot€ 
nearest  the  needle  consisting  of  No.  35  copper  wire  wound  to  a 
resistance  of  320  ohms.  The  other  two  coils  are  of  No.  IS 
f^^g?--*^©  one  between  C  and  D  making  three  turns,  and  tk 
«ne  between  D  and  E  making  twelve  turns  in  the  opposite 
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lirection.  The  latter  coils  are  for  makiiig  raagh  tests  of 
catteries.  Let  c  be  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be  tested, 
hen  if  we  connect  the  wires  conveying  this  current  on  to 
erminals  C  and  D,  we  get  an  effect 

c  X  3  =  3  c. 

If  we  connect  the  wires  to  terminals  0  and  E,  the  ^effect 
mM  be 

0  X  12  -  c  X  3  =  9  c. 

Again,  if  we  connect  the  wires  to  terminals  D  and  E,  the 
effect  will  be 

c  X  12  =  12  c. 

Lastly,  let  terminals  C  and  E  be  coupled  togetiher  by  a  pieoe 
>f  wire,  and  let  the  connecting  wires  conveying  the  current  to 
be  measured  be  connected  to  terminals  C  and  D,  then  the 
^rrent  c  will  split,  and  the  amount  going  through  the  12  turns 
3f  wire  will  be 

md  the  amount  going  through  the  3  turns  of  wire  will  be 

12  4 

"^i2T3  =  ^5- 

The  effect  produced  by  the  current  going  through  the  12 
turns  of  wire  will  be 

md  the  effect  produced  by  the  current  going  through  the  3 
kums  willbe 

<.^X3  =  C^. 
o  -o 

Therefore  since  the  currents  both  affect  the  needle  in  the 
ume  direction,  the  joint  effect  will  be 

12    ,      12  24 

c-=-  +  c— -  =  c~=c  4-8. 
o  o  o 

We  can  therefore  obtain  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
proportions 

^  :  4-3  :  ^  :  12 
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1:16:3:4. 

These  relative  values  are,  however,  only  approxiinate.  Tbi» 
resistances  of  the  wires  are  practically  nU, 

An  adjusting  magnet  (as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  page  22)  is  set  (m 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument. 

544.  In  testing  the  strength  of  a  current  in  milliamp^resr 
the  standard  cell  is  connected  to  A  and  B>  and  both  plugs  aie 
removed  from  the  plug-holes ;  there  is  then  in  circuit  a  toUl 
resistance  of  1070  ohms,  viz.  750  +  320.  As  the  electromotiTG 
force  of  the  standard  cell  is  1  *  07  volts,  the  resulting  deflecticii 
of  the  galvanometer-needle  (which  is  adjusted  by  means  of  tk 
adjusting  magnet  to  80  divisions  on  the  outer  scale)  will  be  due 
to  a  current  of 

1'07 

=  *001  ampere,  or,  1  milliampere. 


1070 


and  any  other  deflection  obtained  with  any  particular  curroit, 
compared  by  direct  proportion  with  the  standard  deflecticoi, 
will  give  the  strength  of  that  current  in  milliamp^reB. 

When  the  standard  deflection  is  obtained,  the  standard  cell 
is  removed  and  the  circuit  from  which  the  received  current  is 
to  be  measured  is  connected  to  terminal  A,  terminal  B  being 
put  to  earth. 

In  order  to  enable  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  to  be  checked 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a  key  is  provided,  which  short  circmts 
the  instrument  on  being  depressed. 


To  DETERMINE  THE  INSULATION  RESISTANCE  OF  A  LiNB  WEEf 
THE  STBEETaTHS  OF  THE  SeNT  AND  BeCEIVED  CURRENTS  ISI 
KNOWN. 

545.  The  further  end  of  the  line  being  to  earth,  and  I  beioc 
the  length  of  the  line,  we  have  from  equation  [2],  page  430,  Ij 
putting  X  =  If 

Current  sent 


=  C.  =^[Ae--Be— ]; 

ation  by  puttiag  a?  =  0, 

Digitizgji  by  VjOOQIC 

Current  received  =  C^  =  — JA  —  Bl; 


and  from  the  same  equation  by  puttiag  a;  =  0, 

Digitizeji  by  VjOOQIC 
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therefore 


C.       Ae-»-B«- 


mI 


Cr  A  -  B 

but  from  equation  [4],  page  387,  we  have 


J.  '"+> 


<r  —  —  1 

r 


r 
therefore 


gtl 

[10]  and  [13],  pages  434  and  435,  we  get 


by  inserting  the  valaes  of  e^,  e""",  and  — ,  given  by  equations 


J. 


2 
2VB,-  B. 

The  value  of  E^,  although  it  oould  be  determined  from  this 
equation,  would  be  represented  by  a  somewhat  complex  fraction ; 
if,  however,  we  have  o-  =  0,  we  then  get 

In  which  equation,  C,  and  C,  (being  in  ihe  form  of  a  pro- 
portion) may  be  measured  in  amperes  or  milliamp^res,  or  indeed 
in  anv  maltiDle  or  submultiple  of  an  ampere. 
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For  example. 

The  resifltance  of  a  line  when  to  earth  at  the  farther  esd 
was  1 500  ohms  (R«).  The  strengths  of  the  sent  and  recent 
currents  were  2*8  and  2*6  milHamp^res  respectively.  Wlut 
was  the  total  insolation  resistance  of  the  line  ? 

2*8' 
R  =  1500 r =  10.908  ohms. 

The  measurement  of  the  received  current  mnst  be  made  by 
means  of  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  in  order  to  avoid  tk 
introduction  of  the  quantity  <r  into  the  formula. 

546.  Having  obtained  B„  the  insulation  per  mile  could  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  shown  on  page  492,  §  537 ;  a  simpk 
method  of  doing  this  is  the  following : — 

If  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  sending  tbe 
current,  then  we  have 

C.=  -jj-,    or,    C/=g^; 
by  substituting  this  value  in  equation  [B]  we  get 

Again,  for  equation  [A],  page  492,  we  have 

t  =  K,— ,    or,     K,  =  g-, 

where  t  is  the  true  insulation  resistance  per  mile  of  the  Iie*- 
and  r  its  true  conductivity  resistance  per  mile ;  therefore 

ir  W  .  W 

or,     t  = 


in  which  C,  and  C,  are  in  amperes,  E  in  volts>  and  i  and  r  i:- 
ohms.  If  Cj  and  C,.  are  measured  in  milliampkes,  then  v? 
have 

.       (E  X  1000)'       E'  X  1,000,000   , 

.  *=r(C.^-a^)=    r(C.'-a')    "^^ 
For  example. 

The  strengths  of  the  sent  and  received  currents  on  a  Kb^ 
were  12  and  10  milliamp^res  respectively,  the  sending  l**^^ 
being  a  10-cell  Daniell  ClO  volts  approximatelv) :  the  Hue  hJ 
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an  avera^  estimated  oonductivity  resistance  of  14  ohms  per 
mile.    What  was  the  insulation  per  mile  of  the  line? 

.       10^  X  1,000,000       ,,^^^^    ^ 
*  =    14(12^-10')  "=  ^^^'^^^  ^^°^- 


KntCHOFP's  Laws. 

547.  These  laws  are  two  in  number ;  the  first  i^: — 
The  algebraical  mm  of  the  current  strengths  in  all  ihose  wires 
which  meet  in  a  point  is  equal  to  nothing. 

The  truth  of  this  law  is  almost  obvious ;  thus,  if  we  have, 
say,  &ve  wires  meeting  in  a  point,  as  shown  by  Fig.  147,  then 
as  the  point  A  cannot  be  a  reservoir,  the  sum  of  the  currents 
Cj,  c^y  approaching  A  must  equal  the  simi  of  the  cxirrents  C3,  C4, 
C5,  receding  from  A,  that  is 


or 


Ci  +  C3  -  C3  -  C4  -  C5  =  0. 


Fia.  147. 


It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  although  the 
quantities  c^,  c^  C3,  c^,  Cg,  are  partly  positive  and  partly  negative, 
yet  they  together  constitute  an  algehraical  "  sum,"  for  the  equa- 
tion may  be  vmtten 

Ci  +  <h  +  (-  C3)  +  (-  O  +  (-  c,)  =  0; 

the  quantities  C3,  c^,  and  Cg,  in  fact,  are  negative  because  the 
currents  they  represent  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
currents  Cj,  Cj.* 

548.  The  second  law  of  Kirchoff  is  as  follows : — 

The  algebraical  sum  of  aU  the  products  of  ihe  current  strengths 

*  It  is  important  that  algebraical  stun  should  not  be  oonfoonded  'with 
ariihmetieal  smn ;  Uie  latter  signifies  a  nmnber  of  quantities  connected  by  plu$ 
signs,  whilst  in  the  former  the  signs  may  be  partly  negative  and  partly 
positiTe,  or,  indeed,  all  negative.  As  a  rule,  when  the  word  "sum"  is  used 
in  stating  a  law,  it  is  the  algebraieal  sum  which  is  meant. 
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and  retUtaneei  in  M  ike  wirei  farming  an  enclosed  figure^  ejaoli 
the  algebraiccU  sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  cireniL 

The  truth  of  this  law  follows  as  a  oonsequence  from  the  lairs 
we  investigated  on  pages  292-295 — viz. : 

(A^  The  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  points  in  a  resistor 
(in  tehich  no  dectromotive  force  exists)  is  equal  to  the  produd  </  tie 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points. 

(B)  The  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  points  in  a  resistaaer 
in  which  an  dectromotive  force  exists^  is  equal  to  ti^  product  of  ik 
current  and  the  resistance  between  (he  two  points^  added  to  the  dedr^- 
motive  force  in  the  resistance,  this  electromotive  force  being  nege^ 
if  it  <icts  with  the  current,  and  positive  if  it  opposes  it. 

If  we  refer  to  Fig.  148,  and  we  consider  any  closed  circnit  ii 
it,  then  we  oan  see  that  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  tk 

Fio.  148. 


potentials  between  the  points  in  that  circnit  must  be  equal  to  0 ; 
thus  if  we  take  the  closed  current  formed  by  the  sections  A  B, 
£  C,  G  D,  D  A,  for  example,  then  it  is  evident  that 

(Ji  -  VO  +  (V,  -  V3)  +  (V3  -  v^  +  (V.  -  vo 

is  the  same  as 

which  equals  0. 

[    Now  from  laws  (A)  and  (B)  we  have 

Vi- Va  =  CE-« 

▼  2  ~  » 3  =  ^3  *'s 

levG,^  d1^f"iJ«  **''tt  ^'^  ne^tw  becaoae  the  currents  o,  &d  c,  flow  ia  the 
'OverB©  direction  to  the  currents  c,  and  c^.  *         ^ 
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therefore,  by  addition,  we  get 

CB  -  e  +  Csfg-  c^r^  +  E  -  c^r^  =  0; 
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or 


C  R  +  C3  rg  -  C4  r^  -  Ca  r^  =  e  -  E, 


which  proves  the  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kirchofifs  first  law,  we  have,  in  the  last 
equation,  algebraicdl  sums,  for  this  equation  may  be  written : 

CR  +  CjTa  +  (-  c,r,)  +  (-  c^r^)  =  6  +  (-  E); 

-C4,  Cj,  and  E,  in  fact,  are  negative,  because  the 'currents  in  the 
sections  (C  J)  and  D  A)  in  which  these  quantities  occur  are  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  the  currents  in  the  other  sections  (A  B 
andBG). 

PoLLARD*s  Theorem. 

549.  Let  E  be  a  battery  of  internal  resistance  r,  which  is 
shunted  by  a  shunt  S  and  is  in  circuit 
with  a    resistance    R,  then   current 
through  battery  is 

E 

E(S  +  m 


Fig.  149. 


r  + 


SR    _  

S  +  R  "  Sr  +  Rr  +  SR 

E(S  +  R) 
"  Sr  +  R(S  +  r5' 

and  current,  C,  through  R,  is 

E(S  +  R) 


JL^fiiLSL,JLJl^ 


C  = 


s 


S  r  +  R  (JS  +  r)  "^  S  +  R 
E 


ES 
8r  +  R(d  +  r) 


S  +  r    , 


S  +  r 


+  R 


[AJ 


that  is  to  say,  a  battery  E,  having  a  resistance  r  and  shunted  by 
a  shunt  S,  is  equivalent  to  a  battery  of  electromotive  force 

E  S-— »  and  internal  resistance  5-1^*  ^^ '^^^  by  Google 

S+r'  S  +  r  ^    ^     .      .   ^ 

560.  Now  if  we  call  e  the  electromotive  force  of  the  shu       l 
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batterj)  then  we  have 


or 


«  =  E 
€r  =  E 


that  is 


ST"r' 
Sr 


«  :  E  ::  -7— —  :  r. 

b  +  r 


It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  theorem  that  the  original  deetr> 
motive  force,  E,  is  to  the  reduced  electromotive  force,  «,  in  tk 
ratio  of  the  original  resistance  of  the  battery  to  the  ahontti 
resistance  of  the  same. 

A  Method  of  iieasubinq  the  Resistance  of,  and  the  Guiust 

FLOWING  THBOUGH,   ElECTBIC  LaMPS   WHEN  BURBINO. 

551.  This  method  is  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  given  g& 
page  312,  §  347,  and  page  377,  §  429,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

A  resistance,  E  (Fig.  150),  is  in- 
serted in  the  circuit  of  the  hmp 
whose  resistance  is  to  be  mesmre<i 
and  then  the  potential,  Y,  between 
the  points,  A  and  B,  is  measured.  A 
similar  measurement  is  then  tsk^ 

*3"dB8a-o'* ^x^~''     of  the  potential,  Vj,  between  the  ter- 

^  minals,  G  and  D,  of  the  lamp.    ^ » 

then  have — 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  resistance,  E,  were  1  ohm,  and  suppose  that  tl» 
discharge  deflection  obtained  by  the  condenser  from  the  pcants. 
A  and  S,  were  250  divisions,  there  being  no  shunt  to  the  gdnr 
nometer;  also  suppose  that  the  disch^ge  deflection  obtaiitdi 
from  between  the  points,  C  and  D,  were  60  divisions,  the  gsl^^ 
nometer,  whose  resistance  was  6100  ohms,  being  shunted  with 
a  shunt  of  200  ohms ;  then  we  have 


Fio.  150. 


J- 


Vi  =  260  X 


V  =  250 

6100  +  20<)"'''^^^8^^ 


200 


=  8190; 
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herefore 


a;=  1  X  ^^  =  32-8  ohms. 


[f  the  discliarge  given  by  a  standard  Daniell  cell  (page  137) 

evere  140,  then  we  should  have 

2oO 
Electromotive  force  between  A  and  B  =  1*079  X  ttk  =  1*92.. 

140 

rhe  current  flowing,  therefore,  equals 

— —  =  1  •  92  amperes. 

In  cases  where  the  current  is  powerful,  and  where  it  is  not 
Euivisable  to  introduce  so  high  a  resistance  as  1  ohm  into  the 
circuit,  B  could  be  made,  say,  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ohm. 


Fig.  151. 


A  Method  of  MSAsuRiNa  Low  Besistances. 

552.  This  method,  like  the  foregoing,  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  method  given  on  page  371,  §  429,  and  is  shown  in 
principle  by  Fig.  151. 

E  is  a  smgle  Daniell  cell,  B  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  and  B  G 
the  resistance,  a;,  to  be  measured.  Between  B  and  G  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  (page  46)  in  circuit 
with  a  resistance  is  connected. 

Now,  taking  the  resistance  of  the 
cell  E  to  be,  say,  4  ohms,  then  if  a; 
be  x^ijth  of  an  ohm,  the  potential  be- 
tween B  and  C  will  be  approximately 
^j^th  of  a  volt,  and  the  potential 
between  A  and  B,  ^th  of  a  volt,  con- 
sequently if  we  can  measure  these 
two  potentials  accurately  we  can  de- 
termine the  value  of  a  resistance  of 
Y^th  of  an  ohm  to  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy.  Now  a 
Thomson  galvanometer,  wound  to  about  5000  ohms  resistance, 
will  give  a  deflection  of  100  divisions  with  one  Daniell  cell, 
there  being  in  circuit  a  total  resistance  of  10,000,000  ohms.  If 
there  be  no  resistance  in  the  circuit  beyond  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter itself  (5000  ohms)  the  deflection  would  be 

100  X  '-^^^^  =  200.000  diviB^BBGoogle 
representing  an  electromotive  force,  or  potential,  of  1   volt 
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of  n^th  of  a  volt.  We  can  easily,  therefore,  measme  i 
potential  of  y^tli  of  a  volt. 

In  order  to  make  a  measurement  we  shonld  proceed  as 
follows : — 

The  battery,  resistances,  etc.,  being  connected  np  as  shown  in 
Fig.  151,  and  the  shunt  being  removed  from  the  terminals  of  the 
galvanometer,  the  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  latter  must  be 
varied  until  a  good  deflection  (about  300  divisions)  is  obtuned. 
Let  di  be  this  deflection,  and  let  G  and  B^  be  the  respectiTC 
resistances  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  latter;  then  if  r^  be  the  difference  of  potential  between 
B  and  C,  the  current  c^  flowing  through  the  galvanomfiter 
will  be 


Ct   = 


Bi  +  G* 


The  galvanometer  and  the  resistance  in  its  circuit  are  dow 
disconnected  from  B  and  G,  and  are  connected  to  A  and  B,  tbe 
<,-^th  shunt  being  joined  up  to  the  terminals  of  the  instn- 
ment.  The  resistance  in  its  circuit  is  then  varied  until  a 
deflection  d^  approximately  the  same  as  d^  is  obtained ;  then  if 
Bj  be  this  resistance,  and  if  v^  be  the  potential  between  A  and  E 
and  frirther  if  c,  be  the  current  producing  the  deflection  d^  we 
have 

c-  1 


'R2  +  9        1000' 

where  g  is  the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
shunt.  I 

We  have  therefore 


but 
or 

and  as 

or 

70  get 


fi   ^   (B,  +  9)  1000        £^. 
r^  :  r,  : :  «  :  B, 


— 1  = 
^2 


1* 
: :  d^  :  d^ 

dj'    Dgitized  by  Google 


J^  =   (R2  +  g)  1000  ^   X 


!'«•  ,      p      (Bi  +  G)        <i, 
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(Ri  +  G)         d, 
(K2  +  ^)  1000  *d/ 


For  earampZe. 

The  deflection  obtained  between  the  points  B  and  C  was  equal 
to  320  divisions  (c^i),  there  being  a  resistance  of  8000  ohms  (Kj) 
inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer.  When  the  latter 
was  connected  between  A  and  B,  the  ToV^th  shunt  was  inserted, 
together  with  a  resistance  of  1200  ohms  (Rq)*  ^^®  deflection 
obtained  was  then  equal  to  310  divisions  (clj).  The  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms  (G),  and  the  resistance,  E, 
1  ohm.    What  was  the  value  of  a;  ? 

^    (8000  +  5000)      320         ^,,,    ^ 
^  =  ^  (1200  +  5)  1000  '  3T0  =  '^^^'  "^^' 

We  are  not,  of  course,  necessarily  bound  to  use  the  ttAjif*^ 
shunt,  but  in  practice  it  would  almost  always  have  to  be 
employed. 

553.  The  d^ree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test  could  be 

made  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  values  of  the  deflections  d^^ 

and  d^ ;  and  as  we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  both  as  high 

as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  both  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the 

S  200 
•*  Percentage  of  accuracy  "  would  practically  be  —z — ,  where  8 

di 

is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflections 

could  be  read. 

The  SiLVERTOwN  Compound  Key  for  Cable  Testing. 

554.  This  key,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Eymer  Jones,  and  which 
18  in  general  nse  in  the  testing  rooms  of  the  India  Bubber, 
Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  Silvertown,  is 
an  excellent  arrangement,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  execution 
of  the  "  Inductive  capacity  "  and  "  Insulation  "  tests  of  insulated 
wires  or  of  cables ;  it  is  particularly  useful  when  a  large  number 
of  wires  have  to  be  tested.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  152)  consists 
of  two  keys,  of  the  form  shown  by  Figs.  102  and  103,  pages  281 
GUid  282,  mounted  on  one  base. 

Supposing  the  connections  to  be  made  as  shown  by  the  figure, 
fclien  in  order  to  measure  the  "  discharge  "  from  the  cable,  levers 
C  and  D  are  set  in  the  positions  shown.  Lever  B  is  now 
pressed  to  the  left  so  that  its  projecting  piece  n  comes  in  contact 
%vith  lever  A;  the  brass  tongue  of  lever  B  is  then  in  contact 
with  5,  so  that  ^e  battery,  whose  zinc  pole  is  joined  to  lever  B, 
ift  connected  to  the  cable.    If  now  lever  A  is  pressed  over  to  the 
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right,  then  lever  B  is  also  moved  and  the  tongue  of  the  latter 
consequently  leaves  h  whilst  the  tongue  of  A  comes  in  ocmtact 
with  a,  and  thus  puts  the  cable  in  connection  with  the  galvano- 
meter. As  the  second  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected 
to  the  piece  c  d,  the  circuit  is  completed  to  earth  through  d  and 
the  tongue  of  lever  D. 

To  measure  the  discharge  from  a  condenser,  one  terminal  of 
the  former  would  be  connected  to  the  piece  a  h  and  the  oth^ 
terminal  to  earth;  the  manipulation  of  the  levers  'would  of 
course  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  cable. 


Pio.  152. 


Oillff 


To  take  the  "  Insulation  "  test  (p.  368)  of  the  cable,  lerem  A 
and  B  would  be  set  over  to  the  right  so  that  the  tongue  of  lev^ 
A  is  in  contact  with  a  whilst  the  tongue  of  B  is  disconnected 
from  h.  The  short-circuit  key  of  the  galvanometer  being  doeed. 
lever  C  is  now  pressed  over  to  the  right,  so  that  the  toogwe 
of  lever  C  comes  in  contact  with  c,  whilst  the  tongue  of  lever  D 
becomes  disconnected  from  d ;  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  thu5 
becomes  connected  through  c  with  one  terminal  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  as  the  other  terminal  is  connected  (through  lever  A 
and  a)  with  the  cable,  the  circuit  is  complete.  The  short-circuit 
key  of  the  galvanometer  is  now  denressed.  and  the  deflectkn 
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>ted  in  the  usual  manner  (p.  369).  As  soon  as  the  observa- 
)ns  are  completed  the  short-circuit  key  of  the  galvanometer  is 
ised,  and  lever  D  being  pressed  over  to  the  left  the  battery 
comes  disconnected  from  the  galvanometer  terminal  and  the 
tter  is  connected  to  earth,  so  that  the  cable  discharges  itself. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  short-circuit  key  of 
e  galvanometer  is  raised  before  lever  D  is  pressed  over  to  the 
ft,  otherwise  the  whole  discharge  from  toe  cable  will  pass 
rough  the  galvanometer  coils,  and  the  needles  may  either  be 
magnetised,  or  at  least  the  "  constant "  of  the  instrument  be 
tered. 

555.  The  battery  power  with  which  the  "  Insulation  "  test  is 
ken  is  much  greater  than  that  required  for  the  "Inductive 
ipcuaty  "  test ;  consequently  after  the  latter  test  has  been  made 
dth  about  10  DanieU  cells  usually),  the  battery  power  has  to 

changed  to  the  required  larger  amount. 

Method  op  TESnNa  Batteries  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department. 

556.  One  form  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
apartment  for  battery  testing  is  shown  by  Figs.  153  and  154. 


Fig.  153. 


Fig.  154. 


-<)         P^oo 


Hiie 


consists  of  two  sets  of  resistance  coils  Rj,  Eg,  the  former  being 
the  direct  circuit  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  *  G,  and  the  latter 
ing  a  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the  battery  x  when  the 
ant  plug  S  is  inserted.  The  values  of  the  resistance  coils  A,  B, 
D,  E  and  F,  in  Rj,  are  1070,  3210,  4280,  8560,  17,120,  and 
,240  ohms,  respectively ;  that  is,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and^  jftmin 
3  proportion  of  1  :  3  :  4  :  8  :  16  :  32.  i^ized  byX^oO^e^ 

'  ThiB  galvanometer  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  making  the  daily 
rninflr  testa  bv  received  currents  TFifir.  13.  Dasre  22.  and  Fis*.  146.  nasre  4985. 
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Electromotive  Force  Test, 

557.  The  principle  of  the  method  of  testing  for  electroxDodTs 
force  is  as  follows : — 

If  the  standard  cell  (page  137,  §  149)  were  joined  np  in  dieoii 
with  the  tangent  galvanometer,  both  plugs  being  out,  then  ii& 
deflection  obtained  would  be  that  due  to  an  electromotive  foice  of 
1  •  070  volts  (the  approximate  electromotive  force  of  the  standard 
cell)  acting;  through  a  resistance  of  1070  ohms.  If,  say,  five 
Daniell  celL  were  in  circuit,  and  also  a  total  resistance  of  5  X  lOTt' 
ohms,  then  the  deflection  obtained  should  be  the  same  as  tb&i 
given  by  the  standard  cell,  provided  the  total  electromotive  forct 
of  the  five  cells  were  five  times  that  of  the  standard  cell,  or,  ii^ 
other  words,  if  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  wera 
1  •  070  volts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  with  a  still  larger  number 
of  cells  there  were  placed  in  circuit  a  total  resistance  as  many 
times  greater  than  1070  ohms  as  there  are  cells  to  be  tested,  then 
if  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery  were 
equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell,  the  deflec- 
tion obtained  would  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  latter.  If 
the  deflection  were  less,  it  would  show  that  the  average  electro- 
motive force  per  cell  of  the  battery  must  be  proportionately  1^& 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  standard  cell  gave  a  deflection  of  25%  then  if,  sij, 
a  30-cell  battery  with  a  total  resistance  in  circuit  of  30  x  l07l^ 
or  32,100  ohms,  gave  a  deflection  of  22°,  the  average  electro- 
motive force  per  ceU  of  the  battery  would  be  •  928  volts,  thus, 

tan  22°  -404 

1*^70  X  7 KTo  =  1*070  X  -j^  =  -928  volts. 

tan  25°  '460 

Now,  if  instead  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  being  increased  ii 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  tested,  it  had  been  m- 
creased  in  a  less  proportion,  then  the  deflection  representing  tn 
electromotive  force  of  1*070  volts  would  be  correspondingly 
higher. 

For  example. 

If,  when  the  30  cells  were  tested,  there  were  in  the  cironit,  dc4 
30  X  1070  ohms,  but  12  X  1070  ohms,  then  the  deflection  whici 
would  indicate  that  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  cf 
the  battery  is  1-070  volts  would  be  49  i°,  thus^      i 

QQ  ^  itizedbyVjIOOgle 

tan  25°  X  j2  =  '^^G  X  -  =  1-165  =  tan  49^^ 
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It  therefore,  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery 
sted  is  made  equal  to 

1070  X  number  of  cells  tested  X  % ,  [A] 

id  if  25*^  is  the  deflection  given  by  the  standard  cell  through 
total  resistance  of  1070  ohms,  then  49^°  will  be  the  deflection 
ven  by  a  battery  whose  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  is 
070  volts,  and  any  deflection  other  than  49j^°  will  (by  pro- 
)rtion  of  the  tangents  of  the  deflections)  represent  the  actual 
dctromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery. 

Far  example. 

If  the  deflection  obtained  were  40°,  then  the  electromotive 
roe  per  cell  of  the  battery  would  be  •  767  volts,  thus, 

tan  40°        ^   _^        -839 
1-070  X 


tan49J^' 


=  1-070  X 


1-171 


=  -767. 


If  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  tested  is 
ade  equal  to 

1070  X  number  of  cells  tested  x  f ,  [B] 

len  the  deflections  obtained  will  represent  average  electro- 
otiTe  forces  per  cell  which  are  double  those  which  they 
ipresent  when  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  that  indicated  by 
irmnla  [A].  So  that  if  formula  [A]  is  applied  when  Daniell 
ills  axe  tested,  and  formula  [B]  when  Bichromates  are  tested, 
16  range  of  deflections  required  in  the  two  cases  will  be  the 
me,  since  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Bichromate  battery  is 
)iible  that  of  a  Daniell. 

558.  In  order  to  facilitate  calculation,  tables  constructed  on 
le  foregoing  principles  are  employed ;  portions  of  these  tables 
re  as  shown : — 

Table  I. 


Number  of  Cells  to  be  tested. 

Coils  to  be  Disced  in 
Circuit  in  Rj. 

DsnleUs. 

Bichromstes. 

Leclsnch£s. 

5 

3 

A 

10 

5 

6 

B 

,, 

s 

0 

15 

,, 

10 

A  +  0 

20 

10 

12 

B  +  C 

25 
»0 

15 

16 

18  and  20 

g^^iJjedbyC 

oogle 

35 

•• 

A  +  O  +  D 
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The  way  in  which  these  tables  would  be  used  would  be  as 
follows : — 

The  25°  constant  deflection  having  been  obtained  correctly, 
the  standard  cell  is  removed  from  terminals  B,  and  the  battery 
to  be  tested  joined  in  its  place,  resistances  having  been  pre- 
viously inserted  in  resistance  coik  E^,  according  to  Table  I.  For 
example,  if  35  Daniells  are  to  be  tested,  the  resistances  to  be 
inserted  would  be  A,  C,  and  D.  The  two  plugs  in  the  galvano- 
meter must  still  remain  out  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  latter 
(1070  ohms)  is  included  in  the  circuit. 

The  deflection  obtained  being  now  noted,  the  electromotive 
force  per  cell  of  the  battery  is  given  by  Table  11. ;  thus  if  the 
deflection  is  45^°,  the  electromotive  force  per  cell  is  '  930,  and 
the  x>eroentage  of  fall  from  the  normal  electromotive  force  is 
13-09. 

559.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Leclanche  batteries, 
the  resistances  to  be  placed  in  circuit  and  the  deflections  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  electromotive  forces,  have  to  be  taken  in 
a  somei^iat  different  proportion  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Daniell  o^  Bichromate  batteries,  as  the  cells  are  made  up  in 
sets  of  6,  8,  and  10,  and  not  in  sets  of  5,  and  moreover  the 
normal  ^ectromotive  force  of  a  Leclanch6  is  intermediate  in 
value  between  a  Daniell  and  a  Bichromate  battery ;  the  general 
principle,  however,  upon  which  the  resistances  and  deflections 
are  arranged  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
batteries. 

560.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  of  testing  electromotive  force 
depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  batteries  being  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  external  resistance,  and  this  is  attained  by  making 
the  latter  very  large,  so  as  to  reduce  the  error  beyond  sensible 
limits. 

Besistance  Test 

561.  This  test  is  made  by  the  '*  Diminished  deflection  shunt 
method  '*  described  in  Chapter  YL,  page  133.  The  resistance 
Rj  being  very  high,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  given  by 
fonnxQa  [G],  page  135,  in  the  test  referred  to,  that  is  to  say  we 
have 

Far  example.  nr^r^n]p> 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

If  by  the  insertion  of  a  shunt  Rj  of  25  ohms,  the  deflection 
D°  of  45**"  were  reduced  to  23°  (d**),  then  resistance  (a?)  of  battery 
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would  be  35*0  ohmB,  thuB, 

^^/tan45i°        \       ^^/1-018        \       ^.  ^   ^ 

X  =z  25\ ^  —  1  I  =  25 ( 11  =  35*0  obma. 

V  tan  23^         /  \ -424         /       ^^  "  """**^ 

562.  To    facilitate    calcnlation,  a    table    giving   values    of 

( -=^  —  1  j  for  various  values  of  D°  and  cT,  is  employed ;  hence 

it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  corresponding  quantity  by 
K29  and  the  resxdt  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  battenr. 

563.  In  exceptional  cases  where  an  odd  number  of  cells  have 
to  be  tested  for  electromotive  force,  i.e.  a  number  which  is  not 
included  in  Table  I.,  the  resistances  inserted  in  Bj  are  those  cor- 
responding to  the  number  in  the  table  next  above  the  odd 
number ;  thus  if  13  Bichromates  are  to  be  tested,  the  resistanoet 
corresponding  to  15  cells,  viz.  B  and  D,  are  inserted  in  H^.  The 
deflection  obtained  having  been  noted,  the  resxdt  corresponding 
to  that  deflection  in  Table  11.  is  multiplied  by  the  even  number 
of  cells  and  divided  by  the  odd  number,  the  result  being  the 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery. 

564.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  range  of  the  apparatm  is 
considerable,  it  being  possible  to  test  from  5  to  160  Daniellr  cells, 
or  5  to  80  Bichromate  cells,  with  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  with  equal  facility. 

Direct  Reading  Battery  Testing  Insteukent* 

565.  In  order  to  simplify  the  method  of  estimating  the  electro- 
motive force  and  resistance  of  batteries,  and  lessen  the  time 
necessary  for  the  tests,  a  new  instrument  has  recently  been 
devised  by  Mr.  A.  Eden,  which  has  partially  superseded  the 
foregoing  apparatus,  and  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  any 
calculation,  or  any  reference  to  Tables. 

The  theory  of  uie  instrument  is  as  follows : — 

Electromotive  Force  TesL 

566.  The  constant  of  the  galvanometer  is  so  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  controlling  magnet  that  a  deflection  of  80  divisions  *  on  the 
skew  tangent  s(»le  (page  30)  is  obtained  with  the  standard  cell 
(page  137,  §  149)  connected  to  the  instrument;  this  defiectioD 
then  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  ceU.  If 
now  we  place  in  circuit  n  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive  force 

♦  This  deflection  is  taken  beoanse  it  is  found  to  be  the  hi«he«t  ttat  can  be 
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equal  to  that  of  the  standard  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  we  add 
sufficient  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  make  the  total  resistance  n 
times  as  great  as  it  was  originally,  then  the  deflection  will  still 
he  80  divisions,  provided  the  cells  are  each  equal  in  force  to  the 
standard  cell.    If,  instead  of  increasing  the  total  resistance  in 

circuit  to  n  times  its  original  value,  we  make  it  as  great, 

then  it  is  obvious  that  the  deflection  given  by  the  n  cells  will  be 
100  divisions  provided  all  the  cells  are  in  good  condition.  If 
the  force  of  the  cells  is  less  than  their  normal  value,  then  the 
deflection  observed  will  be  lower  than  100,  and  the  value  of  this 
deflection  will  obviously  directly  represent  the  percentage  value 
of  the  force ;  thus,  if  the  deflection  were  93  divisions,  then  this 
would  mean  that  l^e  cells  have  but  93  per  cent,  of  their  normal 
power. 

n  V  80 
Since  the  total  resistance  in  circuit  with  n  cells  is  times 

the  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  standard  cell,  and  as  this  latter 
resistance  is  1070  ohms  (page  500,  §  543),  therefore  this  total 

tt  V  80 
resistance  is  X  1070  =  »  x  876  ohms. 

In  order  that  a  similar  standard  deflection  (100  divisions)  may 
be  obtained  with  Bichromate  and  Leclanche  batteries,  snunts 
and  compensating  resibtances  (§  568,  page  519*)  are  connected  to 
the  galvanometer  when  those  batteries  are  being  tested,  so  that 
the  same  resistance  per  cell  in  the  case  of  the  three  kinds  of 
batteries  can  be  inserted  in  circuit. 

Resistance  Test 

567.  The  general  theory  of  this  test  is  as  follows : — 

Let  r  fFig.  155)  be  the  battery  which 
can  be  snunted  by  a  shunt,  «,  and  B  a  ^  Fio.  155. 

high  resistance  which  can  be  shunted 
hy  a  shunt,  S,  and  let  G  be  a  galvano- 
meter of  negligeable  resistance.  First 
suppose  both  the  shunts  to  be  discon- 
nected, then,  since  B  is  very  large,  the 
current,  C,  through  the  gcdvanometer 

C_   E  i        a   a  Q   0  a  0  0 

~  B'  *^ 
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E  being  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery. 

Next  suppose  the  shunts  to  be  both  connected  up,  then  from 


^  OQQO  J 


w 
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equation  [A],  page  505,  we  can  see  that  if  S  and  K  are  fcry 
great  compared  with  8  and  r,  the  current,  C\  throngli  tbe 
galyanometer  will  be 

^  -     SB 


S  +  B 
If  the  cnrrentB  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same,  then  we  get 

^       9 


or 


or 


that  is. 


or 


E 
B" 

rt — -- 

«  +  ', 
SB 

S  +  B 

S 
8  +  B 

« 
»  +  r 

-f 

* 

B 

S 

"  r 

r  = 

i 

«B 

''  s  • 

Now  r  (the  toial  resistance  of  the  battery)  is  equal  to  tLe 
resistance  per  cell,  ri,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells  of  which 
the  battery  is  composed ;  if,  therefore,  we  make  R  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  cells,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  tbe 
electromotiye  force  test,  that  is,  if  we  make 

E  =  MBp 
then  we  get 

«nB, 

©r 

'  S   *      Digitized  by  Google 

iVom  thia  it  IB  obvious  that  if  B,  and  S  are  constant  quantitiet 
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then  8  multiplied  by  a  constant  will  directly  give  the  value  of  1*1 
(that  is,  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery),  no  matter  what 
nmnber  of  cells  are  being  tested.  In  making  the  electromotive 
force  test  we  insert  in  circnit  a  resistance  n  E^,  E^  being  of  such 
a  value  that  (as  we  have  seen)  the  galvanometer  deflection  is 
100  divisions  if  the  battery  is  m  good  order.  The  value  which 
it  is  preferable  to  give  to  S  is  that  equal  to  the  highest  value 
which  n  E^  will  have ;  this  in  practice  is  the  case  when  »  is  60. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  n  E^  is  n  x  856  ohms,  that  is,  E^ 
is  856  ohms,  therefore  the  value  of  S  should  be  60  x  856,  or 
51,360  ohms. 
Since  S  is  60  times  E^,  we  get 

E^     _«  ^ 

^^  "'60  El  "60* 

that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery  being  tested 
is  ^\yth  the  resistance  of  the  shunt.  If  therefore  the  resistancetj 
o*"  which  the  shunt  is  composed  are  marked  with  values  which 
k  e  ^th  of  their  actual  tidues,  then  these  marked  values  will 
give  at  once  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery  under  test. 

The  theoretical  values  for  S  and  E  are  only  applicable  when 
the  battery  resistance  is  inappreciable  in  comparison  with  tho 
external  resistance,  and  when  the  galvanometer  is  either  of  very 
low  resistance,  or  double  wound,  so  as  to  admit  of  one  half  of 
the  coils  being  placed  in  circuit  with  E,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  shunt,  S. 

568.  The  use  of  a  galvanometer  which  has  a  resistance  of  320 
ohms,  and  which  is  outside  of  the  shunt,  S,  makes  it  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  inaccuracies  so  introduced ;  this  is  done 
by  making  Ej  equal  to  428  instead  of  856  ohms,  also  by  making 
S  equal  to  25,200  instead  of  51,360  ohms,  and  by  shunting  the 
galvanometer  by  a  permanent  shunt  of  320  ohms,  thus  reducing 
the  resistance  of  the  instrument  to  160  ohms.  As  a  further 
compensation,  when  the  two  shunts  are  connected  up  a  resistance 
of  28  ohms  isr  cut  out  of  circuit  from  the  n  E^  coils.  These 
compensations  are  not  based  on  any  strictly  theoretical  basis, 
but  are  a  compromise  which,  it  is  found,  reduces  the  general 
error  to  practical  limits. 

569.  The  joining  up  of  the  shunts  in  the  latest  form  of  the 
apparatus  is  effected  by  means  of  a  plunger  key,  so  that  the 
actual  manipulation  for  the  resistance  measurement  consists  in 
adjusting  the  shunt, «,  until  it  is  found  that  the  galvanometer  de- 
fection remains  unaltered  when  the  key  is  depressed  or  raised. 

570.  It  must  be  obvious  that  as  the  value  of  the  shunt,  «,  is 
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practically  the  same  for  every  size  of  batteiy,  the  accuracy  wMi 
which  a  te&t  can  be  made  yaries  according  to  the  number  of 
cells  of  which  the  battery  is  composed,  but  practicably  snfici^t 
accuracy  is  obtainable  in  all  cases. 

571.  The  actual  form  of  the  battery  testing  inbtrumcDt 
embodying  the  foregoing  prindpleSf  as  most  recently  arranged, 
is  shown  by  Fig.  156.    In  this  fig.,  B  are  the  resistances  whidi 

Fig.  156. 


are  inserted  in  circuit  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  to 
be  tested.  B  are  the  resistances  for  shunting  the  battery,  h  ia 
a  switch  which  can  be  turned  to  three  different  positions  accord- 
ing  as  Bichromate  (B),  Daniell  (D),  or  Leclanch6  (L)  have  to 
be  tested,  a  is  a  plunger  key  wnich,  on  being  depressed,  con- 
nects up  the  shunts  s  and  S  (Fig.  155).  c  is  a  switch  which,  on 
being  turned  to  the  right,  alters  the  connections  in  such  a  way 
that  a  half-deflection  test  *  for  resistance  can  be  made  as  a  check, 
if  desired. 

Ck)MBINED  BeSISTANCES. 

572.  Problem — Bequired  the  joint  resistance  of  the  resistances 
a,  6,  c,  <?,  and  g,  between  the  points  A  and  B  (Fig.  157). 

If  we  call  E  the  resistance  of  the  combined  resistances  between 
the  points  A  and  B,  then  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  an 
equation  of  the  form 

E 

*■  +   ^      Digitized  by  Google 


♦  This  test  follows  from  formula  [G],  page  135,  if  we  put  tan  d  = 


tuD 
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Now  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  value  of  R  can  be  in  no  way  depen- 
dent upon  the  value  of  r,  hence  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem 
we  may  assume  r  to  be  equal  to  0. 

By  feirchoflTs  laws  (page  503)  we  have  the  following  six 
equations,  showing  the  connection  between  the  resistances 
a,  6,  e,  d,  and  g^  the  current  strengths  c^,  Cj,  C3,  c^,  C5,  and  c^,  and 
the  electromotive  force  E : — 


e^-e^-c^  =  0 

[1] 

<?4  -  <J»  -  ^1  =  0 

[2] 

Cz  +  c^-c^=^^ 

[3] 

c^d  +  c^h^  E  =  0 

[4] 

<?!  a  —  Ca  6  —  Cg  ^  =  0 

[5] 

c^d  ^  e^x  --  c^g  =  0. 

[C] 

Fro.  157. 


In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  c^  from  these  six  equations 
we  must  first  find  the  value  of  c^  from,  say,  equation  [1],  and 
substitute  this  value  in  the  other  equations,  thereby  getting  rid 
of  c^ ;  again  in  like  manner,  if  we  find  the  value  of  c^  from,  say, 
equation  [3],  and  substitute  throughout,  we  get  rid  of  c^,  and  so 
on.  As  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  show  all  these  substitutions, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  only;  thus  from 
equation  [1]  we  have 


Cg  -  Ci  -  Cj  =  0,     or,     Ci  =  C5  -  Ca 


therefore  we  get 


c^  _  Ce  -  Cj  +  Ca  =  0 
^3  +  C5  -  Ca  =  0 

e^a  ^  e^a  ^  c^h  ^  e^g  =^  0 


Digitized 
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By  continuing  this  prooess,  we  at  length  get 

Cj  a  -  c^  a  -  Ce  ^  -  <55  ^  -  (a  +  6)   j^  ,  ^     =  0 
and 

"P   -—  4*    h 

Cb«  +  Ce^  -  (i  +  «)-y^^  =  0; 
therefore 

c^(ad  +  bd  +  hg  +  dg)  =  c^(ah  +  ad)'-'E(a  +  h) 
and 

et(hg  +  dg  +  hx  +  hdr)r=  ^  e^(hx  +  dx) +  Il(d +  x). 

By  dividing  one  equation  by  the  other,  e^  is  eliminated,  tliat 
is,  we  get 

ad  +  hd  +  hg  +  dg        c^(ah  +  ad)  ^  BCa +  li) 
hg  +  dg  +  bx  +  bd^  --  c^{bx  + dx) +  B{d  +  xy 

or 

E 

^^''{ab+ad)(J)g+dg+bX'i'bd)-}-(bX'\'dx){ad'hbd+bg'{'dg) 
{d+x)(ad+bd+bg+dg)+(a^b)  {bg^dg+bx+hd) 

By  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  firaciksi 
below  the  thick  line  by  a  +  op,  we  finally  get 

E . 

^*  "  g[{a  +  ^)  {b  +  d)^  +  ab{d  +  x)  +  dx(a  +  6)' 
gl{a  +  x)  +  (b  +  d)]  +  (a  +  6)  (d  +  x) 

that  is  to  say, 

The  combined  resistance  of  the  resistances,  a,  &,  c,  <i, «,)  _ 
and  ^,  between  A  and  B  f 

g[{a  +  x){b  +  d)]  +  ab(d  +  x)  +  dx(a  +  6) 
g[{a  +  x)  +  (b  +  d)]  +  (a  +  b){d  +  x)      • 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  ^  =  oo ,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  remove 
ffi  then  we  get 

Combined  )  ^    ^[(a  +  a?)  (6  +  d)]    _    (a  +  x)  (h  +  d) 
resistance  /      g [(a  +  x)  +  (b  +  d)]  -  (a  +  «)  +  (6  +  <0 
which  is  the  joint  resistance  of  (a  +  x)  and  (b  +  d). 
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If  we  have  ^  =  0,  that  is  to  say  if  we  join  together  the  two 
points  connected  by  g^  then  we  get 

Combined)  _  ah(d  +  x) +  dx(a  +  h)  _    ah  dx 


resistance  f 


ia  +  h){d  +  x) 


a  +  h^  d  +  x' 


winch  is  the  joint  resistance  of  a  and  &,  added  to  the  joint 
resistance  of  d  and  x. 
The  truth  of  these  simplifications  is  obyions. 

Combined  Condiiinsers. 

573.  Pboblem — Eequired  the  joint  electrostatic  capacity  of 
iwo  or  more  condensers  joined  up  in  "  cascade." 

XfOt  a,  5,  and  c,  /,  Fig.  158,  be  the  plates  of  the  two  condensers, 
hen  if  we  suppose  these  plates  to  be  of  equal  size,  and  d^  and  dj 
o  be  the  distances  separating  them,  the  respectiye  capacities  C^ 
md  Cj  will  be  in  the  proportion 

Ci :  Ca : :  da :  dj , 

G,d,       Ca' 

Now  the  plates  h  and  c,  being  joined  together,  may  be  con- 
ddered  to  be  one  plate  as  ediown  by  the  dotted  line  h  c,  Fig.  159 ; 
Qoreorer  as  the  latter  plate  is  in  no  way  connected  with  either 


Fig.] 

L58. 

Fig.  159. 

1.-&..., 

.<ii. 

...A.^, 

^.d^.^ 

4^ 

.,3:^ 

4^ 

a/ 

I 

0 

r 

a 

I 

0 

F  the  charging  wires  +  and  — ,  it  practically  does  not  affect 
le  joint  capacity  of  the  arrangement ;  hence  we  can  represent 
lis  Joint  capacity  as  being  due  to  a  condenser  formed  of  the 
[Ates  a  and  /•  separated  by  a  distance  d^  +  d^    The  capacity 
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Gx  of  the  combination  must  therefore  be  given  by  the  prqtor- 
tion 

or 

Ci  di  1  1 


Cx  = 


If  we  had  a  third  condenser  of  a  capacity  C,,  in  the  circoit  of 
Gi  and  C,,  then  the  joint  capacity  Cx,  of  this  condenser  in 
combination  with  Cx  must  be 


Cx  = 


1 ^ 1      1+1+1 
Cx      Cj     Cx      C2      C3 


and  80  on  with  any  number  of  condensers.    Hence  we  have  the 
law: — 

The  joint  eleeirostcUic  capacity  of  any  number  of  conden^en  joined 
together  in  "  cascade "  is  equal  to  the  reciproccU  of  the  miiii  of  &e 
reciprocah  of  their  respective  capacities. 
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TaBLS  n.*-— BmSTANCB    09    A    KsrOT-POUSB    of   COPFBB    WiBB    of   TtlkOB 

GoKDrcTiviTUs,  ftt  75°  Fahb. 


PttroaiUce 

or  Con- 
dncUTlly. 

P^reentace 

ofOon- 
doctlTity. 

ReslaUiice. 

Percentage 

ofOOD- 

ducUvity. 

BealsUoce. 

Pereetti^e 

oTCbo- 

dnetiTitj. 

Rnkilmrp. 

1000 

1196 

7 

97-5 

1227-4 

950 

1259-7 

92-5 

1293-4 

99-9 

1197 

9 

97-4 

1228-6 

94-9 

1261  0 

92-4 

1294-8 

99*8 

1199 

1 

97-3 

1229-9 

94-8 

1262-4 

92-3 

12961 

99-7 

1200 

3 

97-2 

1231-2 

94-7 

1263-7 

92-2 

1297-4 

99-6 

1201 

5 

971 

1232-5 

94-6 

1264-0 

921 

1298-8 

99-5 

1202 

7 

97-0 

1233-7 

94-5 

1266*4 

92-0 

1300- 1 

99-4 

1203 

9 

96-9 

12350 

94-4 

1267-7 

91-9 

1301-6 

99-3 

1205 

1 

96-8 

1236-2 

.  94-3 

1269-1 

91-8 

1303  1 

99-2 

1206 

4 

96-7 

1237-5  1 

94-2 

1270-4 

91-7 

1304-6 

991 

1207 

6 

96-6 

1238-8 

941 

1271-8 

91-6 

1306- 1 

990 

1208 

8 

96-5 

1240- 1  1 

94-0 

1273- 1 

91-5 

1307-6 

98-9 

1210 

0 

96-4 

1241-4 

93-9 

1274-5 

91-4 

1309-1 

98-8 

1211 

2 

96-3 

1242-7 

93-8 

1275-8 

91-3 

1310-6 

98-7 

1212 

5 

96-2 

1244-0 

93-7 

1277-2 

91-2 

1312-1 

98-6 

1213 

7 

961 

1245-3 

93-6 

1278-6 

91-1 

1314  6 

98-5 

1214 

9 

960 

1246-6 

93-5 

1280-0 

91-0 

13151 

98-4 

1216 

2 

95-9 

1247-9 

93-4 

1281-3 

90-9 

13165 

98-3 

1217 

3 

95-8 

1249-2 

93-3 

1282-7 

90-8 

1318  0 

98-2 

1218 

6 

95-7 

1250-5 

93-2 

1284-0 

90-7 

1319-1 

98- 1 

1219 

9 

95-6 

1251-8 

93-1 

1285-4 

90-6 

1320-9 

98-0 

1221 

■1 

95-5 

1253-1 

930 

1286-8 

90-5 

13^-4 

97-9 

1222 

4 

95-4 

1254-4 

92-9 

1288-1 

90-4 

1323-8 

97-8 

1223 

6 

95-3 

1255-7 

92-8 

1289-4 

90-3 

1325-3 

97-7 

1224 

9 

95-2 

12570 

92-7 

1290-8 

90-2 

1326  « 

97-6 

1226  1 

95-1 

1258-4 

92-6 

1292- 1 

90-1 

1328^ 

Besifltanoe  of '^statnte-mile-pound"  equals  jesistanoe  of  **knot-poiiD<l 
multiplied  by  -752422.  log   752422  =  1-8764614. 

♦  See  page  409,  §  41&ed  by  Google 
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Cable  IV.*— Codtioients  for  correcting  the  Obsebved  Resistance  of  Pure 
CoppEB  WiBE  at  any  Temfebatubjc  to  75°  Fahb.,  or  at  75°  to  any 
Temfebatueb. 


Temper*- 

Tempera- 

1 
Tempera- 

Tempera- 

toreln 
DegreM 

Goeffldent. 

dX  ^ 

ffldent. 

tore  In 
Degrees 

Coefficient. 

ture  in 
Degrees. 

OoeflOcient. 

Ffthr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fatir. 

100 

•9484 

82-5 

9842 

65 

1-0214 

475 

1-0601 

99-5 

•94M 

82 

9853 

64^5 

10225 

47 

10612 

99 

•9504 

815 

9863 

64 

1-0236 

465 

1-0623 

98-5 

•9514 

81 

9874 

63-5 

1^0247 

46 

1-0634 

98 

•9524 

805 

9884 

63 

1^0258 

455 

1-0646 

97-5 

•9534 

80 

9895 

62-5 

10269 

45 

1-0657 

97 

•9544 

79-5 

9905  1 

62 

10280 

445 

1-0668 

96-5 

•9554 

79 

9916 

61-5 

1-0290 

44 

1-0679 

96 

•9564 

78^5 

9926  i 

61 

10301 

435 

1-0690 

95-5 

•9575 

78 

9937 

60-5 

10312 

43 

10702 

95 

•9585 

77-5 

•9947 

60 

10323 

42-5 

10714 

94-5 

•9595 

77 

9958 

59-5 

10334 

42 

1-0725 

94 

•9605 

76-5 

9968 

59 

10345 

415 

1-0736 

93-5 

•9615 

76 

•9979 

58-5 

10356 

41 

1^0748 

93 

•9626 

75-5 

•9990 

58 

1^0367 

40^5 

1^0759 

92-5 

•9636 

26          1 

0000 

57-5 

1-0378 

40 

1^0771 

92 

•9646 

74-5       1 

•0011 

57 

10389 

39-5 

r0782 

91-5 

•9656 

74           1 

•0021 

66-5 

10400 

39 

10798 

91 

•9666 

73-5       1 

■0032 

56 

10411 

38-5 

1-0804 

90-5 

•9677 

73           1 

•0042 

55^5 

1-0422 

38 

1-0816 

90 

•9687 

725       1 

•0053 

55 

10433 

37-5 

1-0828 

89-5 

•9697 

72          1 

•0064 

545 

10444 

87 

10839 

89 

•9708 

71-5       1 

0074 

54 

10455 

36-5 

10851 

88-5 

•9718 

71           1 

•0085 

53-5 

10466 

36 

1-0862 

88 

•9728 

70-5       1 

•0096 

53 

1-0478 

35-5 

1^0873 

87-5 

•9738 

70          1 

0106 

62-5 

1-0489 

85 

1-0885 

87 

•9749 

69-5       1 

0117 

62        ' 

1^0500 

34-5 

1-0896 

86-5 

•9759 

69           1 

•0128 

51-5 

10511 

34 

1-0908 

86 

•9769 

68-5       1 

0139 

51 

1-0522 

as-5 

1-0920 

85-5 

•9780 

68           1 

6149 

50-5 

10533 

33 

1-0982 

85 

•9790 

67-5       1 

0160 

50 

1-0544 

32-5 

10943 

84-5 

•9801 

67           1 

0171 

49-5 

10556 

32 

1-0955 

84 

•9811 

66-5       1 

0182 

49 

1-0567 

81-5 

1-0966 

83-5 

•9821 

66           1 

0193 

48-5 

1-0578 

31 

1-0978 

83 

^ 

•9832 

655       1 

0204 

48 

10589 

30-5 

1-0990 

*  See  page  416. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  ELEOTBICAL  TE8TIirG» 


Tabu  Y.* — CosFncmm  for  oorreoting  the  Obsbbtvd  BmsrASCB  of 


Qodj 


OoppiE  WiBB  at  U17  TiMPKRATinuB  to  75%  or  at  75°  to  any  TvBtUjm. 


Tempw 
F*hr. 

Clfntimt* 

LofwIUnn. 

TeiDD. 
F.hrV 

Co. 
efficient 

^^'^'^     fS" 

0»-    :  u^M 

100 

•9491 

T- 9772950 

77 

•995al^9981836      54 

1-045  O019f2 

99-5 

•9501 

•9777491 

76-5 

•9969 

•9986377      53^5 

1046 

•0^ 

99 

•9510 

•9782032 

76 

•9979 

•9990918      53 

1-047 

01^ 

98-5 

•9520 

•9786573 

755 

•9990 

•9995459  |   52*5 

1048 

-m 

98 

•9530 

•9791114 

^.5 

•000 

0-0000000  1   52 

1049 

•o»d 

97-5 

•9540 

•9795655 

•001 

•0004541  1»  51  5 

1050 

•oa3« 

97 

•9550 

•9800196 

74 

•002 

•0009082      51 

1-051 

•fani 

96-5 

•9560 

•9804737 

73-5 

•003 

•0013623   '  50-5 

1053 

•022a 

96 

•9570 

•9809278 

73 

•004 

•0018164 

50 

1054 

•a^ 

95-5 

•9580 

•9813819 

72-5 

•005 

•0022705 

1  49-5 

1055 

•OSJi 
•02SB 

95 

•9590 

•9818360 

72 

•006 

•0027246  1:  49 

1056 

94-5 

•9600 

•9822901 

715 

•007 

•0031787  li  48^5 

1057 

•02WI 

94 

•9610 

•9827442 

,  71 

•008 

•0036328  1!  48 

1-058 

'(m 

93-5 

•9621 

•9831983 

70-5 

•009 

•0040869 

i  475 

r059 

•034/1 

93 

•9631 

•9836524 

70 

•010 

•0045410 

47 

1060 

92-5 

•9641 

•9841065 

69-5 

•012 

•0049951 

465 

1061 

-m^ 

92 

•9651 

•9845606 

69 

•013 

•0054492 

46 

1062 

•OKS) 

91-5 

•9661 

•9850147 

68-5 

•014 

•0059033 

45-5 

1064 

•wa 

91 

•9671 

•9854688 

68 

•015 

•0063574 

45 

1^065 

'(STii 

90-5 

•9681 

•9859229 

675 

•016 

•0068115 

44-5 

1066 

'(^ 

90 

•9691 

•9863770 

67 

•017 

•0072656 

44 

1067 

-m^ 

89-5 

•9701 

•9868311 

66-5 

•018 

•0077197 

435 

1068 

-mn 

89 

•9711 

•9872852 

66 

•019 

•0081738 

43 

1069 

'm4 

88-5 

•9722 

•9877393 

65-5 

•020 

•0086279 

42-5 

1070 

•0JS5H 

88 

•9732 

•9881934 

65 

•021 

•0090820 

42 

1071 

^m 

87-6 

•9742 

•9886475 

64-5 

•022 

•0095361 

41-5 

1-072 

•os^ 

87 

•9752 

•9891016 

64 

•023 

•0099902 

41 

1074 

'm^ 

8G'5 

•9762 

•9895557 

63-5 

•024 

•0104443 

40-5 

P075 

"(Bi'SI 

86 

•9772 

•9900098 

63 

•025 

•0108984 

40 

1076 

•O31H 

85  6 

•9783 

•9904639 

62^5 

•026 

•0113525 

395 

10T7 

•03£fl 

85 

•9793 

•9909180 

62 

•027 

•0118066 

39 

1078 

84-5 

•9803 

•9913721 

61-5 

•029 

•0122607 

38-5 

1079 

84 

•9814 

•9918262 

61 

•030 

•0127148 

38 

1080 

•03)« 

8:^-5 

•9824 

•9922803 

60-5 

•031 

•0131689 

375 

1-082 

-m 

83 

•9834 

•9927344 

60 

•032 

•0136230 

37 

1083 

-m 

82-5 

•9844 

•9931885 

595 

•033 

•0140771 

365 

1*084 

•m 

82 

•9855 

•9936426 

59 

•034 

•0145312 

36 

1085 

•OSt!' 

81-5 

•9865 

•9940967 

58^5 

•035 

•0149853 

35-5 

1-086 

'(}s4 

81 

•9875 

•9945508 

58 

•036 

•0154394 

35         1087 

•03a 

f^*^ 

'9886  , 

'9950049 

57^5     1 

037      '0158935  I 

34-5     iru» 

•03f 

80      / 

'9896 

'9954590 

57      \  1- 

038  /  '0163476  //  34      1  1 -naa  i 

0^ 

79-5  / 
79       / 

'9906 
'9917 
•9927 
'9937  / 
9948  /  • 

'9959131  //  56-5  j  1039  1  '0168017  11 

33'5 
33 

32'5  /  J 
32         1 

U'S     1 

2-091 

I  -092 

I  -093 

-094 

-095 

•03s 
•OS 
•0S3( 

♦Se 

>ei 

»«e4 

19. 

"^ 

H 
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iLB  VL* — CoKmoiENTS  for  correcting  the  Obsebtxd  Bisibtakob  of  "  Silysb- 
TOWN "  GuTTA-PSBOHA  at  any  Temperature  to  75®  Fahr. 


^ 

Co- 

efficient. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 
efficient. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 
efficient. 

Logarithm. 

•1494  i 

•1744650  1 

77 

•85891 

•9339572 

54 

4-937 C 

1-6934494 

5 

•1552 

•1909757 

76-5 

•8922 

•9504679 

53-5 

5- 128 

-7099601 

•1612 

•2074864 

76 

•9267 

•9669786 

53 

5-327 

-7264708 

5 

•1675 

•2239971 

75-5 

•9627 

•9834893 

52-5 

5-533 

•7429815 

•1740 

•2405078 

76 

l^OOO  C 

•0000000 

52 

5-748 

•7594922 

5 

•1807 

•2570185 

745 

1039 

•0165107 

51-5 

5-970 

•776002J 

•1877 

•2735292 

74 

1^079 

•0330214 

51 

6-202 

•7925136 

5 

•1950 

•2900399 

735 

1-121 

•0495321 

50-5 

6-442 

•8090243 

•2026 

•3065506 

73 

1164 

•0660428 

50 

6692 

•8255350 

5 

•2104 

•3230613 

72-5 

l-2')9 

•0825535 

49-5 

6-951 

•8420457 

•2186 

•3395720 

72 

1^256 

•0990642 

49 

7^220 

•8585564 

5 

•2270 

•3560827 

71  5 

1305 

•1155749 

48-5 

7-500 

•8750671 

•2358 

•3725934 

71 

1355 

•1320856 

48 

7-791 

•8915778 

5 

•2450 

•3891041 

70-5 

1^408 

•1485963 

47-5 

8093 

•9080885 

•2545 

•4056148 

70 

1463 

•1651070 

47 

8^406 

•9245992 

5 

•2643 

•4221255 

695 

1-519 

-1816177 

46-5 

8732 

•9*11099 

•2746 

•4386362 

69 

1-578 

•1981284 

46 

9-070 

•9576206 

•5 

•2852 

•4551469 

68-5 

1-639 

•2146391 

45-5 

9-422 

•9741313 

•2962 

•4716576 

68 

1^703 

-2311498 

45 

9-787 

-9906420 

5 

•3077 

•4881683 

67-5 

1^769 

•2476605 

44-5 

10-17  ] 

[•0071527 

•3197 

•5046790 

67 

1837 

•2641712 

44 

10-56 

•0236634 

•5 

•3320 

•5211897 

66^5 

1^908 

•2806819 

43-5 

10-97 

•0401741 

•3449 

•5277004 

66 

1-982 

•2971926 

43 

11-89 

•0566848 

5 

•3583 

•5542111 

655 

2  059 

•3137033 

42-5 

11-84 

•0731955 

•3722 

•5707218 

65 

2-139 

•3302140 

42 

12^29 

•0897062 

5 

•3866 

•5872325 

645 

2-222 

•3467247 

41-5 

1277 

•1062169 

•4016 

•6037432 

64 

2-308 

•3632354 

41 

1327 

•1227276 

5 

•4171 

•6202539 

63-5 

2-397 

•3797461 

40-5 

13^78 

•1392383 

•4343 

•63676^ 

63 

2^490 

•3962568 

40 

1431 

•155749(» 

5 

•4501 

•6532753 

62-5 

2-587 

•4127675 

39-5 

14-87 

•1722597 

•4675 

•6697860 

62 

2-687 

•4292782 

39 

15-44 

•1887704 

5 

•4856 

•6862067 

61-5 

2-792 

•4457889 

38-5 

16-04 

•2052811 

•5044 

•7028074 

61 

2^899 

•4622996 

38 

16-66 

•2217918 

5 

•5240 

•7193181 

60-5 

3  012 

•4788103 

37-5 

17-31 

•2383025 

•5443 

•7358288 

60 

3^128 

-4953210 

37 

17-98 

•2548132 

5 

•5654 

•7523395 

59-5 

3^250 

-5118317 

36-5 

18-68 

•2713239 

•5873 

•7688502 

59 

3-376 

•5283424 

36 

19-40 

•2878346 

5 

•6100 

•7853609 

585 

3-506 

•5448531 

35-5 

20-15 

•3043453 

•6337 

•8018716 

58 

3-642 

^5613638   35 

20-93 

•3208560 

5 

•6582 

•8183823 

575 

3-783 

•5778715  )   34-5 

21^74 

•3373667 

•6837 

•8348930 

57 

3-930 

•5943852  ':  34 

22-59 

•3538774 

5 

•7102 

•«514037 

56-5 

4-082 

•6108959  !  33-5 

23-46 

•3703881 

•7378 

•8679144 

56 

4-240 

•6274066  '  33 

24-37 

•3868938 

5 

•7663 

•8844251 

55-5 

4-405 

•6439173   32-5 

25-32 

•4034095 

•7900 

•9009358 

55 

4-575 

•6604280  .  32 

26-30 

•4199202 

5 

•8296 

•9174465 

545 

4-753 

•6769387  ,  31-5 

27-32 

•4364809 

S32 

HANDBOOK  OP  ELEOTBICAIi  TESTING. 

""WiLLOUOHBT  Smith's''  Gotta-pbbqha  at  any  Texpkratcbx  to  75^  Fisz 

Temp. 

Oo- 

effldeni. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Oo- 
effldent. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

effideat. 

ItfgF^" 

100 

•1992   i 

•2992893 

77 

•8789] 

-9439395 

54 

5083  « 

l-70aa 

99-5 

•2057 

•8132343 

76-5 

•9077 

•9579423 

53-5 

5-284 

-T^fi 

99 

•2125 

•3273589 

76 

•9375 

•9719713 

53 

5-492 

-7ST3 

08-5 

•2194 

•3412366 

75-5 

•9682 

•9859651 

52-5 

5-709 

•73^ 

98 

•2266 

•3552599 

«.. 

l^OOO  ( 

)-0000000 

52 

5-934 

-773Jf 

97-5 

•2340 

•8692159 

1039 

-0166155 

51-5 

6168 

-T»1t 

97 

•2417 

•3832767 

74 

1^080 

-0334238 

51 

6-412 

•«©©a 

96-5 

•2497 

•3974185 

735 

1123 

•0503798 

50-5 

6-665 

-fS3S» 

96 

•2579 

•4114513 

73 

1^167 

•0670709 

50 

6-9^ 

'S^m) 

95-6 

•2667 

•4260230 

725 

1-213 

•0838608 

49-5 

7-201 

•874;:*: 

95 

•2751 

•4394906 

72 

r261 

•1007151 

49 

7-485 

94-5 

•2841 

•4534712 

71-5 

1-296 

•1126050 

48-5 

7-781 

-89Kt 

94 

•2934 

•4674601 

71 

1-363 

•1344959 

48 

8-088 

•9l'7>4] 

93-5 

•3030 

•4814426 

705 

1-417 

•1513699 

47-5 

8-407 

•S^fJi 

93 

•3130 

•4955443 

70 

1-473 

•1682027 

47 

8-7^ 

•&414tJ 

92-2 

•3232 

•5094714 

69-5 

1^531 

•1849752 

46-5 

9084 

•9o?r 

92 

•3338 

•5234863 

69 

1-591 

•2016702 

46 

9-442 

-97J"^ 

91-5 

•3448 

•5375673 

685 

1-654 

•2185355 

45-5 

9-815 

•991?5^ 

91 

•3561 

•5515720 

68 

1-719 

-2352759 

45 

10-203   ] 

L-ocr; 

90-5 

•3678 

•5656117 

67-5 

1-787 

•2521246 

44-5 

10-606 

-Otiw 

90 

•3798 

•5795550 

67 

1-858 

•2690457 

44 

11-024 

•OiSS 

89-5 

•3923 

•5936183 

66-5 

1-931 

•2857823 

43-5 

11-460 

-03&]> 

89 

•4051 

•6075622 

66 

2  007 

•3025474 

43 

11-911 

-07i* 

88-5 

•4184 

•6215917 

65-5 

2-086 

•3193143 

42-5 

12-382 

•a^ 

88 

•4321 

•6355843 

65 

2169 

•3362596 

42 

12-870 

-lOiV*! 

87-6 

•4463 

•6496269 

64-5 

2-254 

•3529539 

41-5 

13-378 

-1^2N 

87 

•4609 

•6636067 

64 

2-343 

•3697723 

41 

13-906 

•l^i 

86-5 

•4761 

•6776982 

635 

2-436 

•3866773 

40-5 

14-455 

•l^Mi 

m 

•4917 

•6917002 

63 

2532 

•4034637 

40 

15  0-25 

•17e^i^ 

85-5 

•5078 

•7056927 

62-5 

2-632 

•4202859 

39-5 

15-618 

•123!:3 

85 

•5245 

•7197455 

62 

2-786 

•4371161 

39 

16-235 

•2iatjJ 

84-5 

•5417 

•7337588 

61^5 

2^844 

-4539296 

38-5 

16-876 

•n^ 

84 

•5594 

•7477225 

61 

2-956 

•4707044 

38 

17-542 

•Sttj-I 

83-5 

•5778 

•7617775 

60-5 

3-073 

•4875626 

37-5 

18-235 

•2t^d 

83 

•5967 

•7757560 

60 

3-194 

•5043349 

37 

18-954 

'^^ 

82-5 

•6163 

•7897922 

59^5 

3-320 

•5211381 

36-5 

19-702 

•^^1 

82 

•6365 

•8037984 

59 

3-451 

•5379450 

36 

20^480 

•3113J 

81-5 

•6574 

•8178297 

58-5 

3-587 

•5547314 

35-5 

21-288 

-S^IPil 

81 

•6789 

•8318058 

58 

3-729 

•5715924 

35 

22-128 

•3iH- 

80-5 

•7012 

•8458419 

57-5 

3-876 

-5883838 

34^5 

23  002 

•m'^ 

80 

-7227 

'8589585 

57 

4-029 

•6051973 

34 

23-910 

•s:^ 

79-5 

•7480 

•8739016 

565 

4-188 

•6220067 

33-5 

24-853 

•39^ 

79 

•7725 

•8878985 

56 

4-354 

•6388884 

33 

25-834 

.41i:S 

78-5 

•7978 

•9018940      55-5 

4-526 

•6557145 

32-5 

26-854 

.42>-^ 

78 

•8240  1 

•9159272      55         4704 

•6724673 

32 

27-913 

•44i«'i 

77-5  1 

'8510  1 

•9299296  1   54^5     4890      •6893089 

31-5 

559-014 

.«5^ 

« 

Seepafir< 

)419. 
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Table  VIIL* — Of  the  Multiplying  Poweb  of  Shukts  employed  with  a 
Galyanometeb  of  6000  Ohms  Besistancb. 


Com- 
bined 
Resist. 

Gombined 

B^st- 

Logarithm 

Reelst- 

Logarithm 

MnlUplying 
Power. 

Resist, 
ance  of 

Rcaist- 

Loguithm 

Combined 
Resistance 

ance  of 
Shout. 

Multiplying 
Power. 

ance  of 
Oalva- 
nometer 

and 
Shunt. 

Shunt. 

Oalva- 
nometer 

and 
Shunt. 

ance  of 
Shunt. 

Multiply- 
ing Power. 

of  Galva- 
nometer 
and  Shunt. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

obms. 

ohms. 

1 

3*7782236 

1-0 

75 

9084850 

74-1 

950 

•8642618 

818-3 

2 

3-4772660 

20 

80 

8808136 

790 

1000 

•8450980 

857-2 

3 

3-3012471 

3-0 

85 

8548402 

83-8 

1100 

•8098626 

929-6 

4 

3-1763807 

4-0 

90 

8303769 

88-7 

1200 

-7781513 

1000-0 

5 

3-0795430 

5-0 

95 

8072508 

93-5 

1300 

-7493807 

1068-5 

6 

3-0004341 

60 

100 

7853298 

98-4 

1400 

-7231107 

1135-7 

7 

2-9335581 

70 

110 

7446450 

108-0 

1500 

•6989700 

1200-0 

8 

2-8756399 

8-0 

120 

7075702 

117-7 

1600 

•6766936 

1263-2 

9 

2-8245619 

9-0 

130 

6735185 

127-2 

1700 

-6560407 

1324-7 

10 

2-7788745 

10-0 

140 

6420488 

136-8 

1800 

-6368188 

1384-6 

11 

2-7375504 

11-0 

150 

6127839 

146-3  . 

1900 

•6188636 

1443-1 

12 

2-6998377 

120 

160 

5854607 

155-9  ; 

2000 

•6020600 

1500-0 

13 

2-6651493 

13-0 

170 

5598348 

165-3 

2200 

•5713943 

1609-7 

14 

2-6320441 

140 

180 

5357118 

174-8  , 

2400 

-5440680 

1714-3 

15 

2-6031444 

150 

190 

5129244 

184-2 

2600 

-5195201 

1814  0 

16 

2-5751878 

16- 0 

200 

4913617 

193-6  , 

2800 

-4973306 

1909-1 

17 

2-5489296 

17-0 

220 

4513719 

212-2  ; 

3000 

-4771213 

2000-0 

18 

2-5241753 

17-9 

240 

4149733 

230-8 

3300 

•4499718 

2129-0 

19 

2-5007578 

18-9 

260 

3816024 

249-2 

3600 

•4259742 

2250-0 

20 

2-4785665 

19-9 

280 

3508099 

267-5 

4000 

•3979400 

2400-0 

22 

2-4373224 

21-9 

300 

3222193 

285-7 

4300 

•3793780 

2504-8 

21 

2-3996737,  23-9 

330 

2828939 

312-8 

4600 

•3625579 

2603-7 

26 

2-3650572   25-9 

360 

2461628 

340-4 

5000 

•3424227 

2727-3 

28 

2-3330239 

27-9 

400 

2041200 

375  0 

5500 

-3182929 

2883-1 

30 

2-3031961 

29-9 

430 

•1747574 

401-2 

6000 

-3010300 

3000-0 

33 

2-2620237 

32-8 

460 

1461280 

428-6 

6500 

-2840019 

3120-0 

36 

2-2244554 

35-8 

500 

1139434 

461-5 

7000 

•2688353 

3230-8 

40 

2-1789769 

39-7 

550 

•0722867 

508-0 

7500 

-2552725 

3333-3 

43 

2-1477999 

42-7 

600 

•0413927 

545-5 

8000 

-2430380 

3428-6 

46 

,2-1187276 

45-6 

650 

•0131744 

582  1 

8500 

-2319536 

3517-2 

50 

'2-0827854 

49-8 

700 

•9809755 

617-6 

9000 

•2218574 

3600-0 

55 

2-0378646 

54-5 

750 

•9542425 

666-7 

9500 

•2126137 

3677-4 

60 

2  0043214 

59-5 

800 

•9294189 

705-9 

10000 

•2041200 

3750-0 

65 

1-9699189 

64-3 

850 

•9062704 

744-5 

10500 

•1962946 

3818-2 

70 

1-9380892 

69-2 

900 

•8846085 

782-6 

11000 

•1890562 

3882-3 

♦  See  page  375  (§  424>         Digitized  by  Google 
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Tablb  IX.* — Of  the  Multipltino  Powxe  of  Shcbtb  smflotxd  with  t\ 
Galtanometib  of  10,000  Ohms  BxaaserxscK. 


Com-  1 
bioed  1 

Cbmbined 

nctiik- 

anoeof 

Reilst. 
aooeof 
Galya- 

RMtlt- 

aooe 
of 

LogBriUun 
Moltiplyiiig 

ResUt- 
aoceof 

nometer 

ftBd 

BMist- 

aaoe 

of 

LogvtUmi 
Molti^lTteg 

Besfel»a 
ofGdo. 

Power. 

oometer 

ShQDt. 

ShoDt. 

Power. 

Shmit. 

Poww. 

OKI  ami. 

Shunt 

OlUM. 

ohm*. 

ohm*. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

OfaBS. 

1 

30000434 

10 

75   1 

M281838 

74-4 

950   ] 

L  0616905 

863-6 

2 

3-6990569 

2-0 

80   i 

M003705 

79-4 

1000   1 

L- 04139-27 

900-9 

3 

3-5230090 

30 

85   1 

20742570 

84-3 

1100   ] 

L-0039303 

9ffil 

4 

3-3981137 

4-0 

90   i 

20496487 

89-2 

1200 

-9700368 

1061  7 

5 

3-3012471 

5-0 

95   5 

2-0264827 

94-1 

1300 

•9391350 

1140-4 

6 

3-2221092 

60 

100  J 

2-0043214 

99-0 

1400 

•9107769 

1228-1 

7 

3- 1552059 

7-0 

110   ] 

L -9633585 

108-8 

1500 

-8846065 

13044 

8 

3  0972573 

80 

120   ] 

L -9259993 

118-6 

1600 

-8603380 

1379-3 

9 

3-0161482 

90 

130   1 

1-8916660 

128-3 

1700 

-8377370 

1453-ft 

10 

3  0004341 

100 

140   ] 

1-8599100 

1381 

1800 

•8166095 

15254 

11 

2-9590848 

11-0 

150   ] 

1-8303747 

147-8 

1900 

-7967934 

1596S 

12 

2-9213396 

120 

160   ] 

1-8027737 

157-5 

2000 

•7781512 

1666-7 

13 

2-8866208 

130 

170   ] 

L- 7768721 

167-2 

2200 

-7439371 

1803-3 

14 

2-8544796 

140 

180   ] 

L -7524753 

176-8 

2400 

•7132105 

19355 

15 

2-8245597 

150 

190   ] 

L -7294206 

186-5 

2600 

-6853972 

2063-5 

16 

2-7965743 

160 

200   ] 

1-7075702 

196-1 

2800 

•6600520 

2187-5 

17 

2-7702888 

170 

220   ] 

1-6670282 

215-3 

3000 

-6368221 

2307-7 

18 

2-7455085 

180 

240   ] 

1-6300888 

234-4 

3300 

•6053377 

2481  •:! 

19 

2*7220708 

190 

260   ] 

1-5961741 

253-4 

3600 

•5772364 

2617  1 

20 

2-6998377 

20-0 

280   ] 

1-5648351 

272-4 

4000 

•5440680   ^571 

22 

2-6585137 

22-0 

300   ] 

1-5357159 

291-3 

4300 

•52186751  3O070 

24 

2*6208299 

23-9 

330   ] 

1-4955864 

319-5 

4600 

•5015951 

31507 

26 

2-5861544 

25-9 

360   ] 

1-4590573 

347-5 

5000 

•4771213 

833S-3 

28 

2-5540563 

27-9 

400   ] 

1-4149733 

384-6 

5500 

•4499690 

354S-4 

80 

2-5241796 

29-9 

430   ] 

L- 3848158 

412-2 

6000 

•4259687 

3750-0 

83 

2-4829169 

32-9 

460   ] 

1-3567739 

439-8 

6500 

•4045705 

3939-4 

86 

2-4452582 

35-9 

500   ] 

L- 3222193 

476-2 

7000 

•3853509 

41176 

40 

2-3996737 

39-8 

550   ] 

L-2828898 

521-3 

7500 

•3679767 

4285-7 

43 

2-3683950 

42-8 

600   j 

1-2471546 

556-0 

8000 

•3521825 

4444-4 

46 

2-3392354 

45-8 

650   ] 

L- 2144362 

610-3 

8500 

-3377528 

45946 

50 

2-3031961 

49-8 

700   j 

1-1842858 

654-2 

9000 

•3245111 

4786S 

55 

2-2620191 

54-7 

750   ] 

1-1563472 

697-7 

9500 

-3123110 

4871S 

60 

2-2244467 

59-6 

800   ] 

11303338 

740-7 

10000 

•3010300 

5000-^ 

65 

2-1899004 

64-6 

850   ] 

1-1060108 

784-1 

10500 

•2905646 

5122H? 

70 

2  1579315 

69-5 

900   1 

L- 0831840 

825-7 

11000 

•2808266 

5238-1 

See  page  375  (§  424>    Googlc 
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Table  X. — Standakd  Wibe  Gauge.! 


No. 

DUmetera. 

Dtamelers. 

HUb.« 

Differancec 

MiUimetres. 

,No. 

Mils.* 

DUTerenoes. 

Mmimetres. 

0,000,000 

600 

12-70 

23 

24 

4 

•610 

000,000 

464 

36 

11-78 

24 

22 

2 

-559 

00,000 

432 

32 

10-97 

25 

20 

2 

•508 

O.000 

400 

32 

1016 

26 

18 

2 

•457 

000 

372 

28 

9-45 

27 

16-4 

1-6 

•417 

00 

348 

24 

8-84 

28 

14-8 

1-6 

•376 

0 

324 

24 

8-23 

29 

13-6 

12 

•345 

1 

300 

24 

7-62 

30 

12-4 

1-2 

•315 

2 

276 

24 

701 

31 

11-6 

•8 

•295 

3 

252 

24 

6-40 

32 

10-8 

•8 

•274 

4 

232 

20 

5-89 

33 

100 

•8 

•254 

5 

212 

20 

5-38 

34 

9-2 

•8 

•234 

6 

192 

20 

4-88 

35 

8-4 

•8 

•213 

7 

176 

16 

4-47 

36 

7-6 

•8 

•193 

8 

160 

16 

4-06 

37 

6-8 

•8 

•173 

9 

144 

16 

3-66 

38 

6-0 

•8 

•152 

10 

128 

16 

3-25 

39 

5-2 

•8 

•132 

11 

116 

12 

2-95 

40 

4-8 

•122' 

12 

104 

12 

2-64 

41 

4-4 

•112 

13 

92 

12 

2-34 

42 

4-6 

•1#2 

14 

80 

12 

2-^ 

43 

3-6 

•0914 

15 

72 

8 

1-83 

44 

t-2 

•0813 

16 

64 

S 

1-63 

45 

2-8 

•0711 

17 

56 

8 

1-42 

46 

2-4 

•0610 

18 

48 

8 

1-22 

47 

20 

•0508 

19 

40 

8 

1016 

48 

1-6 

•0406 

20 

36 

4 

•914 

49 

1-2 

•0305 

21 

32 

4 

•813 

50 

10 

•2 

•0254 

22 

28 

4 

•711 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

legal   standard  wire  gauge  for  the   Unitec 


*  1  Mil.  =  TiH„th  of  an  inch, 
t  This  gauge  \b  the  only 
Kingdom. 
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INDEX. 


ccuMTLATiON  joint  test,  Olark'B,  402 

mp^re,  definition  of,  1 

xkgle  of  maxiTnnm  senaitiTenees  in  galvanometon,  23, 78 

jpc,  multiple,  70 

ifltatio  galvanometer,  18 


{alahgi,  Wheatstone's  (see  Wheatstone  bridge) 
batteries,  283 

,  Clark's  standard,  140 

,  DelaBne*8    „     143 

,  Fleming's      „     139 

,Mnirhead's    „     141 

,  Poet  Office    „     137 

,  Wheatstone's  „     137 

,  Leclanoh^  284 

— : ,Minotto,283 

,  Electromotiye  force  of^  comparison  of  (eee  Electromotive  force) 

-,  1  and  100  cells,  300 


-  of  low  resistanoe,  measurement  of  resistance  of,  299 
-,  polarisation  in,  measorement  of,  299 
-,  Besistance  of^  measurement  of,  113 

,   by   condenser  method. 


298,299 

— ^— ^— — ^^— ^— ^  deflection  method,  4 

diminished     deflection     direct 


method,  130 


shmit 


method.  133 
— •  electrometer  method,  361 


-  Fahie's  method,  172, 175 

-  half  deflection  method,  5, 113 

-  Eempe's  method,  295,  299 

-  Mance's  method,  124, 127 
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BatterietyBesiitanoe  of;  ineMiiremeiit  oi,  hj  MinriieA^s  method,  297 

Mmiio's  method,  296 

Pottil   Telegt^  method,  511. 

516 

Siemens'  method,  118 

ThomaoQ's  method,  114 

•  Whetttatone  Ividge  metiiod,  211 


-,  ahimted.  Pollard's  theorem  in,  505 


Battery  rwristapoe,  use  of  table  for  oalcolating,  516 

testing  apparatos,  Eden's,  516 

Bridge,  Wheatstone's  (tee  Wheatstone  bridge) 

0. 

Cablb,  completed,  tests  of,  370,  874 

,  compomid,  tests  daring  laying  of;  396 

y  oondnctor  resistance  of;  method  of  measuring,  240 

>,  corrections  for  effects  of  temperatnre  on  oondnctor  and  inimlatiffl! 

resistance  of,  414 

,  earth  readings  on,  370 

,  electrostatio  capacity  of,  measurement  of;  325 

,  faults  in,  localisation  of  (sec  Faults) 

.,  final  tesU  of;  479 

,  insulation  of,  measurement  of;  368 

,  laying  of;  tests  daring,  396,  397, 899 

,  manufacture  of,  specification  for,  461 

-,  tests  during,  465, 478 


-,  single  wire,  tests  during  laying,  397,  399 


Calibration  or  graduation  of  galyanometer  scales,  46,  76 
Capacity,  electrostatic  ($ee  Electrostatic  capacity) 
Cardew's  method  of  measuring  current  strength,  305 
Carey  Foster's  method  of  measuring  low  resistances,  228 
Cells,  standard,  Qark's,  140 

,  De  la  Rue's,  143 

• ,  Fleming's,  139 

,  Muirhead's,  141 

,  Post  Office,  137 

,  Wheatstone's,  137 

Charge,  loss  of  (fM  Potentia],  loss  of) 
Chloride  of  sUyer  battery,  143 
Chrystal's  standard  ohm,  219 
Clark's  accumulation  joint  test,  402 

correction  for  condenser  discharge,  289 

electromotive  force  test,  181 

■ fall  of  potential  fault  test,  377  ^  ^  ^  GoOqIc 

• method  of  eliminating  earth  currents,  259    '^^  ^^  ^ 
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Clark's  8t«ndard  cell,  140 

Coefficient  for  effect  of  temperature  on  conductor  resistance,  414 
-^— ^— ^— — — ^— ^— — -  insulation  resistance,  419 
CoilBy  for  core  of  cable,  tests  of,  465 

,  resistance,  10 

^  Dial  pattern,  14, 192 

,  for  cable  testing,  12, 14, 192 

,  Post  Office  pattern,  13 

,  sUde,  15 

,  Varley's,  210 

Combined  capacity  of  condensers,  275,  523 

conduotivitj  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  70 

insulation  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  233 


•  resistances,  520 


Compensating  resistances  for  galvanometer  shunts,  71 
Compound  cables,  tests  during  laying  of,  396 

key  for  cable  testing,  509 

Condensers,  273,  523 

,  battery  resistance  measured  by  means  of,  295,  297,  298, 299 

,  connections  for  diucharge  from,  278 

,  corrections  for  discharge  from,  289 

,  electromotive  force  measured  by  means  of,  287,  300 

,  joint  capacities  of,  275,  523 

Conducting  power  of  copper,  effect  of  temperature  on,  corrections  for,  414 

Conductivity  resistance,  by  Wheatstune  bridge,  231 

,  correction  for  effect  of  temperature  on,  414, 422, 425 

f  elimination  of  effects  of  earth  currents  in  measuring, 

235,  237,  238.  259 

,  joint,  of  several  wires,  70 

of  cables,  method  of  measuring,  240 

of  three  wires  individually,  231 

of  two  wires  individually,  by  loop  test,  269 

per  mile  of  telegraph  lines,  490 

-,  specific,  408 


Constant  for  measuring  high  resistances,  366 

•  insulation  resistances,  366 


■  morning  tests,  5 


Copper  resistance,  Mathiessen's  standard  of,  409 

wire,  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  of,  414 

,  specific  conductivity  of,  408 

,  W.  T.  Glover's  table  of,  410 

Ooireotion  for  condenser  discharge  deflections,  289 


-  tangent  galvanometer,  21, 84  ^  ^^    ^  ^ 


Corrections  for  temperature,  414 

■.  Dractioal  amilicationa  of.  426 
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Coolomb,  definition  of,  328 

Gnbio  equation,  example  of  practical  nae  of,  452 

Current,  Resistanoe,  imd  EleotromotiYe  force,  between  two  pointB  in  a  dicdt, 

relation  between,  292 
Cnrrent  strength,  measurement  of,  301  ^ 

,  by  Cardew's  differential  metbod,  305 

Kempe*8  brid^  „      308 

difference  of  potential  deflection  mefthod, 

312 
equilibrium    „ 

315 

direct  deflection  method,  302 

Siemens*  dynamometer,  318 


-,  unit  of,  1 


Currents,  earth,  elimination  of,  effects  of,  in  testing  by  Wbeatstone  bxidser 
235,237 

-,  in  testing,  259 


->  received,  table  for  calculating,  497 
,  testing  telegraph  lines  by,  494, 500 


Daily  or  morning  table  for  calculating,  8, 497 

tests  of  land  lines,  8,  494 

Dead-beat  galyanometer,  D'Arsonyal-Deprez's,  61 

,  Thomson's,  59 

Deflections,  galvanometer,  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  reading,  42 

^  method  of  reading,  41 

De  la  Hue's  standard  battery,  143 

Deprez-D'Arsonval  dead-beat  reflecting  galyanometer,  61 

Dial  pattern  of  resistance  coils,  14, 192 

Discharge  deflections,  connections  for  measuring,  278 

,  correction  for,  289 


•  key,  Kempo's,  278 

,  Lambert's,  280 

Bymer  Jones's,  281 

F.  0.  Webb's,  278 

,  test  of  joint  by,  404 


Disconnection,  partial  localisation  of,  in  cables,  439 

,  total  „  „  439 

Dynamometer,  Electro,  Siemens',  318 


E.  Digitized  by  Google 

Eabth  current,  to  eliminate,  in  testing,  259 

■ ■ ^.  bv  Wheatstone  Imdm.  SSISL  837 
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Earth  faults,  a  method  of  looaUamg,  447 

leadings,  on  cable,  870 

,  table  of,  8 

y  resistance  of  an,  to  measure,  238 


Eden's  batteiy-testing  apparatus,  516 

Eleetric  lamps,  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  and  currents  flowing 

thiough,  506 
Electrification,  869 

,  influence  of  temperature  on,  869 

Eleotrodynamometer.  Siemens',  818 
Electrometer,  Thomson's  quadrant,  848 

,  fall  of  charge  in  cable  by,  861 

,  gauge  of,  852 

,  grades  of  sensitiTcness  of,  859 

,  induction  plate  of,  858 

,  measurements  from  an  inferred  zero,  by, 


862 

,  replenisher  of,  851 

,  reversing  key  for,  854 

,  tests  of  joints  by,  405 

-,  use  of,  861 


Electromotive  force,  Ourrent,  and  Besistance,  between  two  points  in  a  circuit, 
relation  between,  292 

,  measurement  ofi  187. 144 

,  by  Clark's  method,  180 

equal  deflection  method,  146 

, resistance  method,  144 

Fable's  method,  175 

Law's  method,  287 

Lumsden's  or  Laooine's  method,  155, 159 

1 PoggendorflTs  method,  165 

Postal  Telegraph  „     512,  516 

Wheatstone's         „     152 

Wiedemann's        „     146 


-,  table  for  calculating,  514 
->,  unit  of,  1 


Electrostatic  capacity,  measurement  of,  825 

,  by  direct  deflection  mothod,  825 

divided  charge  method,  841 

Gott's  method,  889 

Siemens'      diminished       charge 

method,  844 

-  Siemens'  loss  of  charge  deflection 


method,  383  tized  by  CiC 
Siemens*  loss  of  charge  discharge 


method,  827 
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Eleotrosiatio  oapAoity,  meaaorement  of,  by  Thomson's  method,  3^ 
,  speoific,  413 


Fahib's  method  of  meMoring  bftttory  resistanoe,  172, 175 

testing  for  faults  in  cables,  246 

False  lero,  238,  265 

Fanner's  key  for  galyanometer  and  battery  resistanoe  tests,  93, 118 

Fault  resistance,  Eenelly's  law  of,  251 

Faults  oaused  by  disconnection,  localisation  of,  439 

,  localisation  of;  242 

^  by  Clark's  fall  of  potential  method,  386 

oombined  redstance  and  disoharge  test,  403 

Fahie*s  method,  246 

Jacob's  deflection  meUiod,  253 

Kempe*s  loss  of  current  method,  256 

Loop  test,  259 

Lumsden's  method,  245 

Manoe's  „        249 

. •  Siemens*  equilibrium  method,  893 

-  or  Lacoine's  equal  potential  method,  i 


-,  in  coils  of  insulated  wire,  Jacob's  method,  438 
.Wanen's    -       436 


-,  of  high  resistance,  428 


Figure  of  merit  of  galyanometers,  65 

Final  tests  of  cables,  479 

Fleming's  standard  cell,  139 

Foster's,  Oareyi  method  of  measuring  low  resistances,^228 


a. 

GALYANOVETEit  defloctionB,  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  reading,  43 
,  method  of  reading,  41 


-,  astatic,  18 

-,  D'Arsonval-Deprez's  dead-beat  reflecting,  61 

-,  Oaugain's,  36 

-,  Hebnholtz's,  36 

-,  Obach's,  37 

-,  sine,  19 

-,  tangent,  7, 19,  498 

—J  best  conditions  for  using,  28 


— ,  correction  for,  21,  34 
— ,  principle  of,  20 
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-,  Thomson's  reflecting,  46 

-,  dead-beat  form  of,  59 
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Galyanometer,  Thomson's  lefleoting.  Gray  and  March  Webb's  arrangement 
of;  52 

-,  JaooVs  transparent  scale  for,  55 


-,  lamp  and  scale  for,  54 

-,  marine,  63 

-,  portable  form  of,  54 

-,  resistance  of,  54 

-,  scale  for,  56 

-,  Silvertown  form  of,  52 


(Galvanometers,  angle  of  maximum  sensitiYoness  in,  23, 78 
-,  calibration  or  graduation  of  scale  of,  46,  76 


-,  figure  of  merit  of,  65 

-  for  measuring  currents,  Post  0£Boe  form,  498 

-,  method  of  adjusting,  75 

-,  resistance  for  best  effect  from,  457 

-,  Resistanoe  of;  measurement  of;  79 

,  by  deflection  method,  3 


method,  82 


method,  89 


-,  sensitiveness  of,  66 
-»  shunts  for,  59 


'  diminished  deflection  direct 
»  »  shunt 

-  equal  deflection  method,  83 
half         „  .„        5,79 

-  Phillips'  method,  282 
-Thomson's    „       93,98 


Gaugain*s  galvanometer,  36 

Ckrage  for  electrometer,  352 

Glover,  W.  T.,  table  of  resistances,  etc.,  of  copper  wire,  410 

Gott^s  electrostatic  capacity  test,  339 

method  of  sealing  up  ftiults  for  testing,  456 

■  proof  condenser  method  of  measuring  resistances,  881 

Gray,  B.  K.,  arrangement  of  reflecting  galvanometer,  52 
Gutta-peroha,  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  of;  369 

,  electriflcation  of;  369 

,  specific  inductive  capacity  of,  413 

. insulation  of,  411 

H. 

HALF-OHABaS,  fall  to,  383 

Halving  deflection,  resistance  of  battery  by,  5, 113 

galvaiKMneter,  by,  5,  79 

Helmholtz's  galvanometer,  36  Digitized  by  CiOOg Ic 
High  resistances,  localisation  of  faults  of,  428 
. ,  by  Jaoob*s  method,  488 
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High  nriftaneeB,  lootliMtioii  of  fknliB  <^,  bj  Wuxeo's  method,  436 
y  mearaiement  ot,  5, 864 

,  by  koB  of  potentuJ,  880 

— ,  Goit^B  proof  condeMigr  meOiDd,  381 


IXDUBUBBiB,  electrification  d,  369 
Indindoal  iwatance  of  three  wiies,  231 

two       „     269 

IndiiotioD  plate  of  eleotrometer,  853 
IndnetiTe  oapadty  (m0  Electrostatio  capacity) 

»8peoiflo,413 

Inferred  lero,  65, 362 

Insulated  wires,  detection  of  faolts  in,  by  Jacob's  method,  438 

Warren's  method,  436 

Insulation,  correction  for  effect  of  temperature  on,  419, 424, 425 

V  joint,  of  sereral  wires,  233 

,  measurement  of,  5,  7 

,  by  received  currents,  494 

— ^— ^^— ^— — ^^—  tangent  galvanometer,  8 

transmitted  and  received  currents,  500 

•  Wheatstone  bridge,  233 


-,  of  cables,  868 

->  by  Jacob's  method,  375 


-,  of  two  sections  of  wire,  234 
-,  per  mile  of  telegraph  lines,  490 
>,  specific,  411 

-,  standard  of,  for  land  lines,  6 
-,  table  for  calculating,  8, 497 


Jacob's  fiiult  test,  253 

method  of  measuring  insulation  of  cables,  375 

transparent  scale  for  reflecting  galvanometers,  55 

Jenldn's  method  of  measuring  high  resistances,  362 

Joint  capacities  of  condensers,  275,  523 

— ~—  conductivity  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  70 

insulation  »  »  «  233 

Joints,  testing  of,  at  sea,  405 

,  by  Clark's  accumulation  method,  402 

•  discharge  method,  404 


-  electrometer    „      405 

-  Warren's         „      436 
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Jolin's  D'Arsonval-Deprez  dead-beat  reflecting  galvanometer,  61 
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Jdin-Thomsoii  rheostat,  16 
Jones,  Bymer,  diecharge  key,  281 


X. 


Kempb,  a.  B^  on  the  leakage  of  stibmarine  cables,  428 
Kempe's  battery  resistance  test,  295,  299 

current  strength  test,  295 

discharge  key,  278 

loss  of  current  fistnlt  test,  256 

Kenelly's  law  of  fistnlt  resistance,  251 
Key,  componnd,  for  cable  testing,  509 

1  discharge.  Farmer's,  for  gal?anometer  and  battery  lesistaQoe  tests,  58, 118 

,  Kempe's,  278 

,  Lambert's,  280 

-,  for  Thomson's  capacity  test,  838 


,  Bymer  Jones',  281 

,  F.  C.  Webb's,  276 

» rerening,  271 

y  for  electrometer,  854 

-,  Pdl's,  272 


f  short-circuit,  270 

Kiroh<^s  laws,  156 
J  proofs  of,  503 


liAOonra's  or  Lnmsden's  electromotiye  force  test,  155, 159 

Siemens'  fanlt  test,  893 

Lambert's  discharge  key,  280 

key  for  Thomson's  capacity  test,  338 

Laiiq[)s,  electric,  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  and  ounent  flowing 

throngh,506 
Land  lines,  measurement  of  insulation  of;  6 

^  standard  of  insulation  for,  6 

Laws'  test  for  electromotiye  force,  287 

Laying  of  cables,  tests  during,  396,  397,  399 

Leading  wires,  elimination  of  resistance  of,  241 

Leclanch^  battery,  284 

Loop  method  of  measuring  oonductiYity  resistance^  231 

test,  259 

,  correction  for,  288 

,  individual  resistance  of  two  wires  by,  269 

,  Murray's  method,  260  Digged  by  GoOqIc 

,Varley's       „       263  ^ 

,  Phillips'  method,  268 
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LoM  of  coRQQt  halt  test,  Eempe't,  256 

Low  redstaaee  batteries,  a  method  of  measarmg,  299 

resifltaiieee,  a  method  of  meaming,  507 

,  measured  by  metre  bridge,  213 

-,  Oarey  Foster's  method,  228 


-  Thomson  8  bridge,  230 


Lumsden's,  or  LaocHne's,  method  of  meararing  electramotiTe  force,  155, 159 
system  of  testing  for  Cftults  in  oaUes,  245 


Maitoi's  method  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  earth  currents  in  eondnctiTity 
tests,  237 

•  testing  for  faults  in  cables,  249 


•  resistance  of  battery  test,  124 

-  with  slide  wire  bridge,  127 


Hano&otore  oi  cables,  specification  for,  461 

,  tests  during,  465,  478 

Marine  galTanometer,  Thomson's,  63 

Mattbie8sen*s  standard  of  copper  resistance,  409 

Maximnm  sensitlTeness,  angle  at,  in  galyantuneters,  23, 78 

Herit,  figure  of;  of  galyanometers,  65 

Metre  bridge,  213 

Miie,  insulation  per,  of  lines,  490 

Milliamp^  495 

Minotto  battery,  283 

Morning,  or  daily  tests  of  land  lines,  8, 494 

Muirhead's  battery  resistanoe  test,  297 

standard  cell,  141 

Multiple  arc,  70 
Multiplying  power  of  shunts,  69 
Munro*8  battery  resistance  test,  298 
MuiTay*8  loop  test,  260 


Orach's  galvanometer,  37 
Ohm,  definition  of;  1 

,  standard,  219 

Ohm's  law,  1 
One  ceU,  288 
,  constant  taken  with,  364 

P. 

Paballax  error  in  galyanometen,  method  of  aToiding,  ZS^^S'^ 
Parallel  wires,  joint  resistance  of,  70 
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^artial  diBOOimeoiiQn  in  cable,  looaliaation  of,  439 
^ell's  reyeramg  key,  272 

'hillipii,  8.  E^  method  of  measuring  the  individoal  resistance  of  two  wires  by 
loop  test,  269 

■  galvanometer  resistance,  282 


-making  loop  test,  268 


^^latinoid,  use  of,  for  resistance  coils,  10 

rheostat,  16 

Poggendorff's  method  of  measuring  electromotiye  forces,  165 

PolaxiBation  in  batteries,  measurement  of,  299 

Pollard's  theorem  of  a  shunted  battery,  505 

Portable  reflecting  galvanometer,  54 

Postal  Telegraph  Department,  galvanometer  used  by,  498 

,  standard  cell  used  by,  137 

,  standard  of  insulation  adopted  by,  6 

f  system  of  testing  batteries,  515, 517 

lines  by  received  currents, 

494,500 

-,  Wheatstone  bridge  used  by,  13 


Potential,  fjedl  of,  formula  for,  882 

,  measurement  of,  284 

• resistances  by,  377 

loss  of,  880 

,  Gotfs  method,  381 


-,  Clark's  test  for  fault  by,  886 
-,  Siemens'    „  „       equilibrium  of,  398 

-equal,  30 


Plreece's  fall  of  potential  formula,  384 

Proof  condenser  method  of  measuring  resistances,  Gott's,  381 

Purity  or  conducting  power  of  copper,  effect  of^  on  temperature  corrections,  417 

a. 

QuADBAiffT  electrometer,  Thomson's,  348 
Quantity,  unit  of;  328 


Bbobivxd  currents,  table  for  calculating,  497 

9  testing  telegraph  lines  by,  494,  500 

Beflecting  galvanometer  ($ee  Galvanometers) 
Replenisher  of  electrometer,  351 
Besistance  coils,  10 

■ ,  dial  pattern,  14, 192 

,  for  cable  testing,  12, 14, 192  ^  , 

,  Poet  OfBce  pattern,  13  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 

,  slide,  15 
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Bcniihmoe,  CiuTeDt,  and  Eleotromotife  fioroe,  between  two  points  in  a  eiiaik  '^ 

relation  between,  29S  *J 

k  of;  bj  defleotion,  8  ] 
-  half  deflection,  5 


->  nnit  of,  1 


-&U  of  potential,  377 
-loM  ,.880 
y  Gotfamethod,  881 

-  aubstitation,  2 

-  Wheatatone  bridge  (wee  WhefttatoBe  bridge) 


Beaiataaoea,  combined,  520 

,  oompenaating,  for  galvanometer  shnnta,  71 

-,  high,  measurement  of,  5, 864 


-,  insolation,         „         S68 

-,  joint,  of  aeveral  wirea,  70 

->  low,  a  method  of  meaaoring,  507 

-,  meaaorement  by  metre  bridge,  218 

-,  Oarey  Foater^a  method,  2^ 


-  Thomaon'a  bridge,  231 


Resultant  fault,  265 
Reversing  keys,  271 

i  for  electrometer,  854 

,  PeU'a,  272 

switches,  272 

Rheostat,  Thomaon-Jolin,  16 

Roberts,  Martin,  method  of  naing  metre  bridge,  215 

Rymer  Jonea*  discharge  key,  281 

8* 

Scixa,  and  lamp,  for  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  54 

,  galvanometer,  g^raduation  or  calibration  of,  46, 47 

,  Jaoob'a  transparent,  for  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  55 

-,  Silver  town  form  of,  „  ,,  „  58 


-,  skew,  for  tangent  galvanometer,  30 


Sealing  up  faulta  for  testing,  Gotf  s  method,  456 

Sections,  two,  of  wires,  insulation  of,  284 

Sensitiveneas,  angle  of  maximum,  in  galvanometers,  3,  78 

,  of  galvanometers,  66 

Short  circuit  keys,  270 

Shunted  battery.  Pollard's  theorem  of;  505 

Shunts,  67 

^1  galvanometer,  59 

^  •  oompenaating  resistance  for,  71 

*  ,  method  of  adjusting,  75         itized  by  CiOOqIc 
f  multiplying  power  oS&  69 
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^iimtB,  galvanometer,  table  cf^  75 

Amena'  battery  reaistanoe  measnremeiit,  118 

electro-dynamometer,  818 

»  eleotrostaUc  oapaoity  by  loss  of  charge  measnrementi  827,  833,  344 

-,  localisation  of  taxjlia  by  potential,  890 


-,  or  Lacoine's  localisation  of  fanlts  by  potential,  893 

-,  telegraph  works,  method  of  testing  completed  cable  at,  875 

-^  transparent  galyanometer  scale  in  nse  at,  55 


Hreriown  compocmd  key  for  cable  testing,  509 

galTanometer  scale,  56 

reflecting  galTanometer,  52 

ine  galvanometer,  19 

ingle  wire  cable,  test  during  laying,  897, 899 
kew  scale  for  tangent  galTanometer,  80 
tide  resistance  bridge,  Yarley's,  210 

coilB,  15 
—  wire,  or  metre  bridge,  218 

,  battery  resistance  by,  127 

,  galTanometer  resistance  by,  98 

DDall  resistances,  a  method  ot  measuring,  507 

,  measurement  by  metre  bridge,  218 

-,  Carey  Foster's  method,  228 


-  Thomson's  bridge,  230 


mith,  WiUoughby,  system  of  testing  cables  during  laying,  899 
peoiflc  conductiTity,  408 

inductiTe  or  electrostatic  capacity,  418 

insulation,  411 

measurements,  408 

peeifioation  for  manufacture  of  cables,  461 
tandard  cell,  Clark's,  140 

,  De  la  Bue's,  148 

,  Fleming's,  189 

y  Huirhead*s,  141 


-,  Post  Oi&oe,  187 
-,  Wheatstone's,  187 


-  of  copper  resistance,  Hatthiessen's,  409 

-  of  insulation  for  land  lines,  6 
-ohm,  219 


obstitation  method  of  measuring  resistances,  2 
witches,  reyersing,  272 


for  calculating  battery  resistances,  516  Digged  by  GooqIc 

electromotlTe  forces,  514  ^ 

insulation  resistances,  8 
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TiiJ>le  for  dakmbiting  imwilatkin  renstaooet  andstiengthB  of  leoeiTed 

497 
Tai^soQt  galTtnometer,  7, 19,  498 

-,  ao^  of  maxmram  ledstance  oC  23 


-,  best  conditk>ii8  for  nsiDg,  28 
-,  correctioDS  for,  21,  84 
-,  insulation  reaiftance  by,  8 
-,  prindple  (^  20 
-f  skew  Kale  for,  80 


Taykr,  Herbert,  galTanometer  shnnt  tables,  375 
Temperatnie  oorrectionB  for  eondiiot(»  reriatanee,  414, 422, 425 

inanlatioQ  reostanoe,  419,  424,  425 

^  eifeot  on  eleotriflcation,  369 

of  cable  determined  bj  oondnotor  re^ianoe,  421 
Tbeorem,  PoUaid'i,  of  a  ahimted  battery,  505 
Tbomscm't  bridge,  280 

eleotrostatio  oi^iacity  test,  885 

metbod  of  meaaoxing  battery  reeigtanoe,  144 

-  galTanometer  reeistanee,  98, 98 


-  quadrant  electrometer,  348 

-  reflecting  galvanometer,  46 
^  dead-beat  form  ot,  59 


-,  €hray   and  Maioh   Webb*8    arrangn 


oi;52 

,  lamp  and  scale  for,  54 

,  marine,  68 

-,  portable  form  of,  54 


Tbomson-Jolin  rheostat,  16 

Three  wires,  indiyidual  resistance  of;  231 

Two       „  „  „       by  loop  test,  269 

Transparent  scale,  Jacob's,  for  reflecting  galTanometer,  55 


Vwm,  electrical,  1 

V. 

Yablkt's  loop  test, ! 


-  slide  resistance  bridge,  210 


Yolt,  deflnition  of,  1 


Wabbbt's  test  for  small  fitults  in  insulated  wires,  486 
Webb,  P.  O.,  discharge  key,  276  Digitized  by  Google 

f  March,  arrangement  of  reflecting  galTanometer,  52 

Wheatstone  bridge,  188 
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atBione  bridge,  oonditioiiB  for  aoonrate  measnrementB  by,  192 

,  oonduotiyity  xedstanoe  by,  281 

,  insoUiioii  „         ^    288 

-,  measurement  by,  when  exact   eqnilibrinm  cannot  be 


obtained,  209 

-^  of  wires  trayersed  by  earth  corrents,  285 


-f  method  of  connecting  np,  191 

-,  slide  wire  or  metre,  218 

-,  used  by  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  18 

-,  Yarley's  slide  resistance,  210 


tfatstone's  method  of  measnring  electromotiTe  fbroe,  152 

standard  cell,  187 

edemann*s  method  of  measuring  electromotiTe  force,  146 
Uonghby  Smith's  system  of  testing  cables  daring  laying,  899 
rea,  copper,  specific  condactiyity  of;  408 

,  temperature  corrections  for,  414,  422, 425 

~,  indiTidual  resistance  of  three,  281 

-  two,  by  loop  test,  269 


— f  joint  resistance  of,  70 

Z. 

10,  false,  288,  265 

-,  inferred,  65,  862 

>,  skew,  of  tangent  galTanometer,  80 
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